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DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR 


CHAPTER I. 

Barracks of the ninth regiment of Turkish Cavalry at Isbarta 
- Captain Yacoub Bey, the Turkish Napoleon — His mar- 

velous stories, and account of the march from Isbarta to 
Horn# or Chams— His plan and description of the battle — 
Visit to a Greek from Alexandria — The blind shopkeeper 
— Affecting melody of our barrack friends — Their subse- 
quent fate— Account of the battle of Homs, and advance of 
Ibrahim Pasha to Kniaieh. 

The khan where I had formerly lodged was so 
full of Turkish cavalry, that not a hole was to 
be bad for ourselves or our horses. Kyriacos 
proposed going to the Greek school, a roomy 
establishment, the master of which was well 
known to him. The school was as foil as the 
khan with soldiers. We were more fortunate 
la being recognized by Mr* Balli, a Greek mer- 
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chant, who resides principally at Smyrna, and 
who is the sultan’s agent for opium. He re- 
gretted that having several saraffs from Con- 
stantinople, he could not accommodate us under 
his own roof, but he undertook to find us an 
apartment. 

We were soon put in possession of a room in 
a sort of barracks, a square having galleries and 
Chamfers all round it. It was completely filled 
with Turkish cavalry, men and horses, part of 
the sultan's army which had retreated hither af- 
ter the battle and defeat of Ibrahim Pasha at 
Chams. Our apartment was but a poor substi- 
tute for Mr. Balli’s comfortable mansion ; hav- 
ing windows on all sides without glass, and in 
part without shutters ; a floor which threatened 
to be treacherous to a heavy foot ; and through 
the wide crevices of which an odour, not equal 
to sandal wood or aloes, was incessantly arising 
from the Tactico horses below. 

Our apartment was separated from a sort of 
mess-room of our soldier friends, by a partition 
so loosely framed, as kindly to give each party an 
opportunity of hearing and seeing what we were 
respectivelyidoing. We had a door, but with- 
out a fastening. 
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Our baggage bad scarcely been placed tarAe 
mom, before we were visited by our respectable 
bulky Mead and some other Greeks, and with 
them came a young Turkish officer, called Ya- 
coub Bey, third captain in the ninth regiment of 
cavalry. He was a young fellow of most extraor- 
dinary intelligence ; he seated himself close to us, 
asked a thousand questions, and told us as many 
stories ; spoke French, Greek, a little Italian, 
and even a few words of English, and lamented 
bitterly he could not leave his regiment to im- 
prove his mind by residing in Paris or England. 

Having seen Napoleon on board the Bellero- 
phon, I was much struck by the strong resem- 
blance, making allowance for difference of age ; 
and on telling him of it, he smiled, as evidently 
much gratified, and said every one had told him 
the same thing at Constantinople. He enter- 
tained us with many a story, most of them, as the 
following, of the marvellous kind. 

When he was with the •army at Antioch in 
Syria, he went, accompanied by some friends of 
the regiment, to see a grotto, of which they had 
heard strange things. It was not far from An- 
tioch, and lay in a beautiful grove. Within the 
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grotto was a lake, the waters of which were 
green as the emerald, and at the farther end of 
the grotto, beyond the lake, were piled up, and 
visible from the entrance, immense heaps of di* 
monds, gold, and silver. 

On the lake floated a boat of iron, which im- 
mediately on the arrival of any one, kindly places 
itself cjose to the entrance, as if inviting them to 
come oh board and take possession of the trea- 
sures. Captain Yacoub and his friends had their 
eyes dazzled by the glittering heaps, and their 
hearts tantalized by the boat moving, as usual, 
close to their side. But they were prudent young 
men, and had heard of the fate which would be- 
fall them if they ventured on board. 

The treasures are guarded by an invisible ne- 
cromancer, and the instant any one is sufficiently 
covetous and fool-hardy to enter the boat, he is 
conveyed close to the riches, but then the boat 
turns, and he has no means of escape. 

Captain Yacoub Bey asserted so positively that 
he had himself seen the lake, the grotto, the boat, 
and even the treasures, that I am inclined to be- 
lieve that he really saw what he imagined to be 
so, probably some crystallization, or stalactites 



LOGAN STONE AT KONIA. 5 

glittering in the sunbeams. The description of 
the grotto and the grove agrees with the ancient 
account of the fountain of Daphne, near An- 
tioch.* 

He also assured us that he had seen at Konia, 
in a large subterranean passage through which 
ran a strong stream of water, a stone, or rather 
rock, of enormous size, which by the continued 
action of the water upon it, might be easily 
moved with the shoulder. 

I related to him the account of the Cornish 
Logan stone, its removal and more marvellous 
replacement by Lieutenant Goldsmith.^ ^The 

* Strabo, after describing Antioch, says, “ 'YirepKeirai Se 
rerrapdicovTa trraSiovq ij Atfyvq, KarotKia f u erpia’ /xeya Si Kai 
crvvqpefi c dXffOQ, Si appedjuevov frrjydiotQ vSamv iv fjieau) Si 
dtrvXov T€fj.€VO£ f Kcti veujQ ' AttoWio vo tjj Kai ' AprepuSoq” — Lib. 
xvi. cap. 2. 

Pocock places it at Beit al Mei , at five miles from Antioch, 
the road through groves of myrtle and mulberry trees. The 
largest of the fountains rises from under a vertical rock, 
forming a small abyss, or concavity, on the top and sides of 
which are the massy remains of an ancient edifice, perhaps 
those of the temple of Apollo. 

t Partaking very strongly of the veneration felt in my native 
county fdr the Logan Stone, I have been much rejoiced to 
hear of its restoration to its original position. This is so ex- 
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young captain looked at mo stedfastly, and, half 
offended, asked why I disbelieved his stories, for 

traordinary an achievement, that 1 may be permitted to give 
a short account of it from the newspapers of the period. 

On the 8th of April (or 18th) 1824, part of the crew of a 
cutter, stationed on the Cornish coast to look after smugglers, 
amused themselves at Castle Treryn, near St. Levan’s, Land’s 
End, in destroying the greatest national curiosity in these 
parts of flie kingdom. After several efforts they at last at- 
tained the summit of their desires, and succeeded in forcing 
from the position, in which it was so nicely balanced as to be 
moved to and fro by the exertion of a single arm, a mass of 
granite, weighing little short of ninety tons. 

In October following the same paper says, It is with a 
great degree of pleasure that we are enabled to inform the cu- 
rious, and the lovers of antiquity, that an attempt is at last 
being made to restore this celebrated stone to its former pin- 
nacle of wonder and surprise. Lieutenant Goldsmith, with a 
zeal truly characteristic of the British tar, in redeeming past 
errors, and ever anxious to please, commenced his operations 
on Thursday last, with about thirty able seamen, by landing 
the requisite apparatus from boats beneath the cliff. The 
weight of the rock has been recently found to be seventy tons, 
to lift which a triangle is erecting over it, of proportionate 
strength, with*tackle, blocks, &c. of the first magnitude . 

In the first week of November, we are told that Lieute- 
nant H. Goldsmith, of the Nimble cutter, has succeeded in 
placing the Logan Stone in its former position. The first at- 
tempt was made on Friday week, in the presence of three 
thousand spectators ; on Saturday farther efforts were made, 
and on Tuesday afternoon the laborious task was completed ; 
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ha was persuaded that I bad invented the story 
of the Logan Stone, as a polite way of telling 
him I did not believe him. 

However imaginative he might be, he was 
certainly an uncommon character, and could he 
have been noticed by the sultan, and permitted, 
as several others have been, to spend some years 
in Europe, he would have returned qualified to 
fill the situation even of Seraskier. 

His account of the campaign in Syria, and the 
unfortunate battle of Chams, was particularly 
interesting ; and the following itinerary of the 
march from Isbarta to Chams, which I wrote 
down while he enumerated the several conacs 
with a precision and rapidity equalling the blind 
bard of Ishekli, is a curious and useful document. 

and so successfully, that the immense stone logs to and fro, 
exactly as before. 

A public dinner was given to lieutenant Goldsmith and his 
crew, at Penzance, and a subscription made to assist in de- 
fraying tiie expense of replacing the stone, which was very 
great. There was a view of the Logan Rock, and the ma- 
chinery used for replacing it, published at Penzance, Novem- 
ber 16, 1824. 
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S 

HOURS. 

1. Isbarta to Eyerdir . 6 

2. Galandos . . 9 

3. Kara-gajz . . 6 

4. Carali . . 6 Adjoining the lake geyshir*-- 

the ancient Caralitis. 

5. Bey?sher . . 6 

6 . Caf a Hissar . . 4 Query , the site of Lystra 9 as 

some ancient remains there. 

7. Ewgvanoun . . 9 

£: 8 , Ey4rlasse . . 6 

9. Konia ... 9 The distance to Konia [from 

Kara-gatz by this route is 
40 hours ; whereas by the 
direct route of Serge and 
Kusulouran it is only 22 ; 
therefore Y acoub must have 
coasted the lake, or at least 
gone down considerably to 
the south, and up again to 
Konia. 

10. Shumra . 6 Tshumra of Colonel Leake. 

11. Cassaba . . .9 Colonel Leake makes it the 

same distance. 

12. Karaman . .12 Colonel Leake makes it only 

4 hours, but he passed 
a strait near the Kara 
Dagh , which perhaps short- 
ened the distance. 

13. Erekle . . 18 r Said by Bertrandon de la Bro- 

14. Chayan . . . 4 < quiere, in 1432, to be two 

' days’ journey in a plain. 

15. Oloukishia . . 4 Oloucouchela of Lucas. 

16. Chafteen - 5 Chaftecamp of Lucas. 
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BOORS. 


17. Tekireyeline 

. 6 


18. Chutaschesme . 

. ~6 


19. Yekuk Minaret . 

. 5 

Choquen of Lncas. 

30. Adana 

. 6 

Otter makes it 28 hours from 



OloukishUt . 

31. Misis 

. 6 

Misis, also, of Otter, the Mop- 
uestra of the Antonine and 

Jerusalem Itineraries. 

22. Kalkoular 

9 

Court eculla of Lucas, Courd- 
koulagui of Otter. 

23. Peias 

. 6 

Baiae of the Antonine and 

Jerusalem Itineraries. 

24. Scanderoon 

. 6 

Alexandria, near the Gulf of 



Issus. , 

25. Bellene . 

. 3 

Bailam of Lucas, and Beiian 



of Otter, who make it the 
same distance, 3 hours.* 

26. Karamontane 

. 3 

Khan Karamout, the Khan 
of Black Myrtle. 

27. Antachia 

. 3 

Antioch, on the Orontes. 

28. Zambacbia 

. 6 


29. Shoul . 

. 6 


30. Medik Kalesi . 

. 12 

Kalaat-el-Medyk — the an- 
cient Apamea . 

31. Hidji Kalesi 

. 12 


32. Hama 

. 12 

Hamah, the Hamath of 


a 

Scripture. 

33. Chamas . 

. 12 

Homs, or Hems — the an- 

The scene of the battle. 

cient Emesar f* 


* The Beiian Boghaz, where the Turkish army was de- 
feated bf Ibrahim Pasha, was the ancient Synge Pylae . , 
t The monster Heliogahalus was a native of tibia city. 
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Facsimile of the Plan drawn by Captain Ya- 
coub Bey , of the disposition of the two Armies 
at the Battle of Chains , or Homs. 


1 
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1 . The sultan’s army, forming an extended line. 

2. i Battalions of Ibrahim Pasha’s army each 

3. 3 of — thousand men, with 25 pieces of 

cannon. 

4. 4. Cannon and mortars. 

5. 5. Cavalry. 

6. An eminence on which two divisions of re- 
serve were posted by Ibrahim Pasha. 

The divisions 2 and S attacked in succession, 
alternately advancing and falling back into their 
former position •, while the sultan’s army kept 
invariably one long-continued line. Then the 
cavalry of Ibrahim having put to the rout those 


2 .« 2 
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of the sultan, and the mortars throwing bombs, 
the division 6 descended from the mountain, 
took the sultan’s army in the rear, and totally 
defeated them ; the troops dispersing, and flying 
in every direction, as each individual thought 
wisest and safest. 

In the retreat after this battle, they had to 
contend with more destructive enemies ; — the 
cholera , want of food, and want of water ! The 
daily victims exceeded one thousand ! Captain 
Yacoub calculated the total number at 20,000 ! 

The Return from Syria after the Battle . 

HOURS. 

!. Shoui to Veket Minaret 14 In this day’s march multi- 
tudes died of cholera , &c. 

2. Hastamas . . 6 

3. Alep . ,6 

From Aleppo to Antioch he did not recollect 
the road, having been obliged to traverse the 
mountains to avoid the Aleppines, who had re- 
volted against the sultan, and declared in favour 
of Ibrahim.* 

* It was near Chains, or Homs, the Emperor Aurelian 
defeated Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. The following account 



IS THE EMPEROR AURELIAN AND ZENOBIA. 

We had -an excellent dinner sent us by Mr. 
Balli, and with the good assistance of himself 
and Captain Yacoub Bey, whose sufferings had 

of the battle will be an amusing contrast to Yacoub’s descrip- 
tion of modern warfare : — 

<f The Emperor Aurelian, after having entered Antioch, 
proceeded to Emisa, the Chams or Homs of the present day. 
Finding the Palmyrene army drawn up before Emisa, 
amounting to about seventy thousand men, consisting of Pal- 
myrenes, and their allies, he opposed to them the Dalmatian 
cavalry, the Moesians, and Pannonians, and the Celtic legions 
of Noricum and Rhcstia, and besides these the choicest of the 
imperial regiment selected man by man, the Mauritanian 
horse, the Tyaneans, the Mesopotamians, the Syrians, the 
Phoenicians, and the Palestinians, all men of acknowledged 
valour ; the Palestinians, besides other arms, wielding clubs 
and staves. 

" At the commencement of the engagement, the Roman 
cavalry receded, lest the Palmyrenes, who exceeded them in 
number, and were better horsemen, should by some stratagem 
surround the Roman army. But the Palmyrene cavalry pur- 
sued them so fiercely, though their ranks were broken, that 
the event wh* quite contrary to the expectation of the 
Roman cavalry. For they were pursued by an enemy 
much their superior in strength, and therefore most of 
them fell. The foot had to bear the brunt of the action. Ob- 
serving that the Palmyrenes had broken their ranks when the 
horse commenced their pursuit, they wheeled about, and at- 
tacked them while they were scattered and out of order. 
Upon which many were killed, because the one side fought 
with the usual weapons, while those of Palestine brought 
clubs and staves against coats of mail made of iron and 
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neither affected his appetite nor his spirits, we 
did ample honour to it. 

Monday , Nov . 12. — Mil com made loud com- 
plaints this morning against our lodging and 
fellow-lodgers. My bridle had been stolen, and 
one of the horse coverings. The poor soldiers 
were of course condemned, though upon insuffi- 
cient evidence ; and as several Christians were 
repeatedly passing to arid fro, I felt quite as 
disposed to call them the thieves. 

Our breakfast was en gourmand , from a pre- 
sent of wild boar, shot on Mount Taurus, the 
best, <ts our appetites thought, we had ever 
tasted. We were in duty bound to thank the 
donor, a one-eyed Greek from Alexandria, who 
had lately built himself a smart house in his na- 
tive town of Isbarta. 

Though it rained deluges, we paid him a visit, 
and after pipes,* glykee, rosolio, &c. &c., the 
desert was a bag of medals, among which were 

brass. The Palmyrenes therefore ran away with the utmost 
precipitation, and in their flight trod each other to pieces# as 
if the enemy did not make sufficient slaughter; the field was 
filled with dead men and horses, wh.ist the few that could es- 
cape took refuge in the city. — History of Zosimus, page 26. 

* Laterally sweets — conserve of roses, and other fruits. 
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man y I would willingly have bought, but the 
price demanded was five times their value. 
Notwithstanding, I did subsequently agree to 
take the whole at the sum fixed ; the contract 
was made — the bag sealed, and to be sent by 
Mr. Balli to Smyrna ; but as usually happens in 
numismatic transactions, our one-eyed friend 
withdrew his pledge, and demanded double the 
sum. There were some medals of inedited 
towns in the collection ; as two or three with 
kph, Cremna or Cretopolis, and a fine medal 
of Baris, which probably decides that Isbarta 
occupies the site of that city. 

We now paid a visit to the bazaars, and re- 
plenished our stock of sugar and raisins. The 
articles were weighed, and the money was paid, 
before we perceived that the poor man who sold 
them was blind! Seated on his shop-floor, 
habit had taught him to find every article with 
such precision, that no one, without looking at- 
tentively at him, would have suspected his mis- 
fortune. 

The cataracts were not sufficiently formed to 
be operated upon, but I gave the poor fellow 
my address, and invited him to come to Smyrna 
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in the spring, with the consoling prospect of 
being relieved. It is impossible to describe his 
joy and gratitude at this unexpected good news. 
He gladly accepted the invitation, and we left 
him with a countenance beaming with delight. 

I left him with somewhat different feelings, 
having been stung by a wasp, which was thieving 
among the sugar. The weather confined us to 
our chamber all the rest of the day, and I suf- 
fered so much, the hand and arm swelling, and 
the pain extending up to the shoulder, notwith- 
standing the application of laudanum, sal volatile, 
&c., that I could do little more than watch the 
progress of a portrait made by Mr. Dethier, of 
Captain Yacoub, at the captain's own pressing 
request 5 and in the evening listen to the me- 
lancholy melody of our friends in the adjoining 
chamber. 

It was a wild but mournfully pleasing strain 
of a few notes, repeated without variation, and 
Mr. Dethier thought it might be the air, which 
the Arabs are in the habit of singing every 
evening. It made a strong impression upon me, 
but I as little thought as these poor victims, that 
they were singing their funeral dirge. 
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In little more than a month after, they were 
all cut off to r *a man, in the sanguinary battle be- 
tween Ibrahim Pasha and the Grand Vizier 
Reschid Pasha, when the latter was taken pri- 
soner. They deserved a better fate, for they 
fought with, the most determined courage; and 
the Egyptian has little to pride himself upon, as 
the victory was gained by the treachery and de- 
sertion of the Albanian troops, seduced, doubt- 
less, by Egyptian gold. 

Since I wrote this, an excellent article, called 
the “ Crisis in the East,” has appeared in the 
“ Foreign Quarterly Review,” for February last, 
in which the conduct of the Albanian troops 
is very differently represented, and their devotion 
to Reschid Pasha is highly applauded. How- 
ever, what I have said was generally reported 
at Smyrna, and in the Smyrna papers at the 
time. 

The circumstances which compelled me to re- 
quest leave of absence from my duties at that 
place were so afflicting, that I left behind me 
the Moniteur Ottoman and Smyrna papers, with 
many notes on Ibrahim’s invasion of Syria, and 
his successes there and in Anatolia. I shall. 
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therefore, take the liberty of giving some account 
of the two most important battles, from the 
“ Foreign Quarterly,” in illustration of my poor 
friend Yacoub's statements. 

THE BATTLE AT HOMS. 

The Turkish army, under the chief command 
of Hussein Pasha, arrived at Knnia in May, 
1832 , but did not reach Antioch till July. The 
forces, however, of the Asiatic Pashas, united 
under the chief command of Mehemet Pasha, 
to the number of fifty thousand, mostly irre 
gulars, had taken up theii station in the neigh- 
bourhood of a town called Hammah, of con- 
siderable importance from its situation between 
tlv northern and southern provinces ui Syria. 
Here they awaited the arrival of the Turkish 
grand army. No sooner were the Pashas joined 
by the advanced body of the Turkish regular 
army, than they quitted their encampment at 
Hammah, and descended into the open plains 
that extend on every side round the town of 
Homs. These plains are famous as the scene of 
many a contest. It was on them, in ancient 
times, that Zenobia contended with Aurelian, 


vol. ir. 
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and made her last vigorous efforts against the 
domination of the Rbmans. This place Ibrahim 
also was approaching, and on the seventh of 
July the conflict took place which decided the 
fate of Syria. 

The actual amount of the Turkish army was 
considerably greater than that of Ibrahim’s, being 
above fifty thousand men, but the number of re- 
gular troops was much less than his, consisting 
of not more than four regiments of infantry, and 
two of cavalry ; in all, between nine and ten 
thousand men. The irregulars charged with im- 
petuosity, but could make no impression upon the 
solid compact masses of Ibrahim’s army. His 
infantry were placed in the centre, and the two 
wings consisted of cavalry. The battle on the 
Turkish side was, in fact, maintained by the re- 
gular troops. It is stated in the Turkish ac- 
counts, that they had advanced by forced marches, 
and had to engage the very day of their arrival. 
At all events, it is certain that the men could 
have had no time to recover from the fatigues of 
a long and rapid march. The battle lasted the 
whole day, and twice the Turkish troops seemed 
to gain the advantage, which they were, however. 
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unable to maintain. The Asiatic troops, long 
before the battle was over, had ceased to render 
much assistance ; but upon the last charge which 
Ibrahim ordered with his guards, a panic, which 
nowhere spreads faster than in a Turkish army, 
seized upon them all, both regulars and irregu- 
lars, and a precipitate flight ensued. Night put 
an end to the pursuit, but the slaughter of the 
Turks was very great, and their overthrow com- 
plete. They were, moreover, as if in a hostile 
country, overwhelmed by the natives, &c. who, 
after their defeat, everywhere rose against them, 
and completed the work of destruction, wherever 
it had been left unfinished by the Egyptians. 
From two to three thousand perished in the field, 
and a far greater number in the subsequent 
flight. 

On the 8th of July, Ibrahim advanced upon 
Hammah, and finding it abandoned, took pos- 
session of it. 

The Turks defended Antioch with such deter- 
mined courage, that after a most desperate and 
sanguinary conflict, Ibrahim was obliged to re- 
tire. But the Turks were dying with hunger 



BATTLE OF BYLAN BOGHAZ. 

and disease, though provisions had been brought 
to the port of Scanderoon. 

On the 15th of July he entered Aleppo, the 
inhabitants hailing him as their deliverer ; and 
then went in pursuit of Hussein, and the Turk- 
ish army, which had taken up their position be- 
hind the pass of Bylan Boghaz, the ancient Pylae 
Syriae, situated between the port of Scanderoon 
and the town of Antioch. The Turkish troops 
were ranged along the heights, and artillery was 
posted on all the commanding points : the caval- 
ry were dispersed in different parts of the defile. 
The Egyptians reached the pass on the 28th of 
July, and proceeded to force it on the following 
morning. 

The Turks fought with such determined 
courage, that the Egyptians were repulsed 
in three successive charges, and made but little 
progress during a great portion of the day. 
When, however, by a well directed fire from 
their artillery, they had succeeded in dismount- 
ing some of the Turkish guns, and produced 
confusion in their ranks, Ibrahim sent round his 
guards to endeavour to take the heights on one 
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side, where they were accessible, and made a 
simultaneous charge in front. The manoeuvre 
was completely successful. The Turks, seized 
again with a panic, fled in tlie greatest disorder, 
leaving their guns, ammunition, Sc c. and were 
pursued with dreadful slaughter. The loss of the 
Turks, killed, is estimated at thirteen thousand 
men. They were completely dispersed or taken 
prisoners. Some deserted and joined the Egyp- 
tians, and the remaining few made their way as 
they best could to Konia. 

On the 1st of August, Antioch surrendered 
to Ibrahim Pasha, and he became master of all 
Syria. Hussein was recalled, and Rescind 
Pasha, the grand vizier, was invested with his 
powers and dignities. 

Ibrahim, in October, entered Anatolia, and de- 
feating a body of Turks at Erekle, arrived at 
Konia on the first of November. 

The Turkish army under Reschid Pasha ar- 
rived at Aksher, from whence, in the middle of 
December, he advanced with the main body, and 
after innumerable difficulties and dreadful suffer- 
ings, his troops arrived neai Konia the £Oth of 
December. On the following day the battle 
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took place, which terminated in the complete 
annihilation of the sultan’s army, and the cap- 
ture of the grand vizier himself. 

In the first week of February, 1833, Ibrahim 
had advanced to Kutaieh, solely as he pretend- 
ed, for the greater convenience which it afford- 
ed in the supply of provisions and of wood for 
the army. It was during his residence here, that 
the sultau acceded to the demands of the Egyp- 
tian, appointing him Pasha of Abyssinia and 
Djidda, and governor of the Holy Cities of 
Mecca and Medina ; and to that of Mehemet 
Ali, Pasha of Egypt and Candia, was added the 
pashalick of Syria. The government of Adana 
was subsequently added. In the month of May, 
Ibrahim left Kutaieh and began his retrograde 
march. 
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Leave Isbarta — Ancient vestiges — Arnve a\ Aglason — River 
of Sagalassp^ — Course of the Duden, the Catarractes — The 
position corrected of the Oestrus and Eurymedon — Archbi- 
shop ot Pisidia’s information — Ruins of Sagalassus — Pe- 
ripteri temple — Porticoes — Gymnasium — Church of Saga- 
lassus — Theatre— Miss my companions — The wild boar — 
Tombs — The Oda bashi’s conjecture on the diazon of the 
theatre— The camel and its medicinal and moral qualities— 
Siege of Sagalassus by Alexander— Macedonian phalanx— 
Bishops of Sagalassus. 

Tuesday Nov. IS— The weather brightened this 
morning, and having paid visits to Mr. Balli, his 
brother, and our one-eyed friend, and compelled 
to take pipes and rackee, and sweets and coffee at 
all, we prepared to set out for Aglason ; but 
previously visited, era Hakim, a Greek family, 
in which Kyriacos took a lively interest, to see a 
poor girl who had lost the sight of one eye. It 
was occasioned by the punctu-e of a needle ; the 
pupil destroyed, and of course no cure. 
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RUINS ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


Perhaps I am noticing an eventful period in 
the future fortunes of Kyriacos, for the poor girl 
had beautiful sisters with both eyes sound ; the 
family respectable and wealthy; and Kyriacos 
declared the only places, to find a wife, were Is- 
barta and Koula. 

We left our friends of the barrack, and mount- 
ed our horses at eleven o’clock. The recollec- 
tion of^i.iy enow adventures in 1826 were so 
lively, that we determined on the present occa- 
sion to be more prudent, and not to run the risk 
of being buried in the snows of Mount Taurus, 
for the sake of saving an hour or two of distance; 
and accordingly set out to take the longer but 
safer road, of eight hours, by the plain. So many 
people were on their way for the bazaar at Isbar- 
ta to-morrow, that being assured there was no 
snow, we again took the shorter road. 

At ten minutes before twelve, when travers- 
ing the bed of the river, with the high calcareous 
mountain on the right, we saw on the summit 
two arched entrances partly broken off, as if the 
mountain, or part of it, had been rent away ; 
and being quite perpendicular, if not overhanging 
the ravine, it evidently had been so. I was. 
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therefore, not deceived in my first journey, when 
I fancied I saw considerable remains, though 
attributing them subsequently to nature, as at 
Dopes Kalesi, 


The rod; \ summit, split and rent. 

Formed turret, dome, or minaret.” 

But connecting these actual remains with those 
of the ancient bridge and walls, crossing the tor- 
rent-bed, and the fragments of columns, it is 
quite certain that some town must have occupied 
the lofty site of the mountain on the right. The 
road from Isbarta by the plain y must pass behind 
this mountain, that is, on the west ; and, very 
probably, had we taken that route, we should 
have discovered more important ruins. 

There is such an extraordinary variety of 
rocks, to say nothing of the more extraordinary di- 
rection of their strata, calcareous, sandstone, white 
marble, and several kinds of volcanic stone, be- 
sides the green mineral which I found on mj 
first journey, probably glycone , — that a* geologist 
would have a wide field for research, and a stil 
wider for conjecture, as to the causes of thes< 
contradictory formations. 
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Having* crossed and re-crossed, and traversed 
the bed of the river so frequently, we see no 
more of it as we come to the foot of the memo- 
rable hill usually covered with snow. It rises in 
two sources near this spot, and flowing down to 
the^own of Isbarta, is subsequently absorbed by 
the thirsty plain, unless, like so many other rivers 
in this country, it then takes a subterranean 
course. 

We found here the inscription on the column 
which I had seen in my first journey, and which, 
as restored by the kindness of Colonel Leake, is 
a dedication to the emperors, Septimus Severus, 
and Caracalla. 
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Lucio Septimo Sever o Pio Pertinaci et 
Marco Aurelio Antonino, Augustis, maximis, 
Arabicis, Adiabenicis, Parthicis. 

Having copied the inscription, we soon began 
to ascend the mountain ; and seeing it now, 
naked, without snow, I was astonished that 
we could ever have reached the summit , so full 
of rocks and enormous chasms, deep enough to 
cover twenty horses, but in 1826 presenting one 
smooth, uniform surface* 

Great cause, indeed, had we for gratitude to 
the preserving mercy of God, for no hand but 
his could have guided us safely to the summit. 
It was extremely difficult to ascend even to day, 
and a work of considerable time : how much 
more fearful when covered with snow ! 

Descending by the long and difficult descent 
on the other side, we sent the horses on to 
Aglason ; and Kyriacos preferred to accompany 
them, while Mr. Dethier and I mounted to the 
terrace, on which stand the ruins of Sagalassus ; 
and having taken a hasty view of them, especially 
the theatre, descended by th^ steep, stony hill of 
the Acropolis. 
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On our way, we discovered the platform either 
of a mausoleum or small temple, with the trunk 
of a finely-executed statue. Though nearly dark, 
we found our wav to the village of Aglason, and 
were soon comfortably seated in a capital oda, 
with numerous Turks around us, ready to give 
us all the information in their power. 

The rivc^r of Aglason, or rather Sagalassus, 
the ancient Cestrus, rises very near the road by 
which we descended before reaching the ruins, 
and is called, in Turkish, by a word which sig- 
nifies “ the Greek daughter ” We were assured 
that this river flows down to Adalia, and that 
six or eight hours from Adalia there is a lake, 
out of which issues a river, which falls down a 
considerable height , and afterwards passes by a 
bridge of forty arches, (probably an aqueduct,) 
and is then called the Duden Sou, down to 
Adalia. 

It is evident, by this account, that the river 
of Sagalassus, and the Duden Sou, are different 
streams. The Duden is clearly the Catarractes ; 
and this fall from a considerable height, independ- 
ently of its subsequent fall over the cliff into the 
sea, puts it beyond doubt ; and as its source is 
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from the lake, it explains, what would otherwise 
be difficult, how the Cestrus, or river of Saga- 
lassus, should have its sources to the west or 
north-west of the Duden, and yet fall into the 
sea considerably to the east of it. 

When Lucas came from Sousou, after three 
hours he ascended the mountains of Ustanaasi, 
then descended into a plain, then reascended by 
a magnificent road of white marble, and found 
ruins of an immense fortress, with two large 
gates ; after which immense ruins on the slope 
of. the mountain as descending into the plain, 
which, descent was above an hour and a half, 
and the ruins all the way. This mountain 
he calls Chenet ; the plain below, Bilieri Ovasi. 
One hour and a half after entering this plain, 
which was watered by the Duden, he conacked 
near the river. This river, at a little dis- 
tance from hence, is lost at the foot of a rock 
escarpke, and does not appear again till five or 
six leagues from thence ; then, after a short dis- 
tance, again passes underground , and thence to 
Satalia. 

As Lucas’s conac, near the Duden, must have 
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been eight hours from Sousou, he was evidently 
below, or to ■the south of, the place where it is 
said to issue out of the lake, and which, being 
behind the mountain, of course he did not see. 
But where it subsequently becomes subterranean, 
and from which it takes its name of Duden, it is 
difficult to say ; for by General Koehler’s route 
the river was in sight all the way from Adalia 
to the ruins of Termessus, the same which Lucas 
describes before he came to the Duden. 

It is therefore probable, it was subterranean 
in its previous course, before it re-issues from the 
lake; and if so, the stream seen by General 
Koehler at Karabunarkeuy may be the Duden, 
and its subterranean course between that place 
and the lake. I would not venture positively to 
connect it with the river near Tshaltigtshi, but it 
is possible that they may be identified. 

In all the maps hitherto, the sources of the 
rivers Catarractes, Oestrus, and Eurymedon, 
have been placed much too far to the eastward, 
which is corrected by the discovery of the po- 
sition of Sagalassus, and the sources of the Oes- 
trus ; for as the sources of the Eurymedon are 
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said by Strabo to be not far from those of the 
Cestrus, or at least the rivers were near each 
other, because both are said to fall from the moun- 
tains of Selge into the Pamphylian sea, the source 
of the Eurymedon has now been placed rather 
in a westerly than eastern direction This would 
not be much removed from the sources of a 
river of which the Archbishop of Pisidia gave 
me the following account. 

“ About two hours and a half (or three hours) 
from Isbarta, towards the east, (or south-east,) 
is the village of Sav, where is the source of a river 
called the Sav-sou. Five hours and half beyond, 
and still towards the east (south-east,) is the vil- 
lage of Pavli, (St. Paul,) and here the river, 
which had continued its course so far, is lost in 
the mountains : that is becomes subterranean, and 
it is not again visible till after twenty-five hours, 
when it re-issues from the mountains and passes 
close by considerable ruins , at seven hours above 
Eski Satalia, near which place it falls into the 
sea, having sometime previously divided into 
two considerable streams.” 

Now though the subterranean course of twen- 
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fcy-five hours is extraordinary, and it would be 
rather too mtich to identify it with the Euryme- 
don, yet the archbishop, who has been in the con- 
stant habit of travelling' every year from Alaya, 
the limits of his diocese, up to Isbarta, assured 
me positively, there are no other rivers whatever 
on the road, that is, after the streams which have 
their sestuary near Eski Adalia. (Side.) 

The considerable ruins which he speaks of 
as seven hours above Eski Adalia, would be those 
of Pednelissus or Aspendus, though the latter 
was only six or eight miles from the sea. The 
two streams seem to account for the river be- 
tween the Eurymedon and the Melas not being 
named by Strabo ; if it was only a branch of the 
Eurymedon it was unnecessary. 

The account which the archbishop had the 
kindness to give as to the extent of his diocese, 
was interesting, and will be noticed hereafter. 

Our kind friends of the oda gave us much in- 
teresting information about the ruins of a city, 
said to resemble in position, those of Sagalassus, 
but more extensive, at the distance of five hours, 
and as there is a village called Debre, (Devre) 
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only three hours from Aglason, we determined 
to take a guide and go thither to-morrow, in the 
confident assurance that it must be Selge. 

This city of which the discovery, according to 
Colonel Leake, “ would be the most interesting 
in this part of the country,” was celebrated ac- 
cording to Strabo, for the a tyrax tree, and the 
resinouS gum which it produced. There was 
also a peculiar species of Iris, called the Itkyuct i 
iptc, from which an ointment was made. 

The villagers could give us no account of the 
styrax tree, but we were assured, that iris of 
three colours are found at the village near which 
we hoped to find the ruins of Selge. We were 
also told that there is a small plain with olives 
and vines, corresponding exactly with the de- 
scription of Strabo. 

Wednesday Nov. 14.— We rose at an early 
hour, intending to take a view of the ruins of Sa- 
galassus, and afterwards to proceed to the village 
of Debrfe, near which is the supposed site of Selge. 
W T e rode to the foot of the acropolis, sending 
back our horses, and while Mr. Dethier sketched 
the statue we had discovered yesterday, Kyriacos 
and I ascended to the site of the temple near the 
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acropolis. Before we arrived there, I bbserved 
a wall with polygon stones , much anterior, of 
course, to most of the ruins, which seem to be 
principally Roman. 

The ground plan of the temple is perfect, and 
though the columns are thrown down, the exact 
position of each can be clearly made out. It 
was of that kind called peripteri , the order Co- 
rinthian, The cell was sixty-two feet six inches 
long, by thirty- one feet six inches wide. Breadth 
from the cell, of the flanks on which the side co- 
lumns were placed, eight feet and a half. On each 
of the flanks were nine columns, eight feet and 
a half distant from each other. The pronaos 
had only four columns, and the same number in 
the posticus. The columns, which are fluted, are 
three feet in diameter. 

This temple exactly resembles the temple at 
Euromus, which was also a temple of the perip- 
teri kind. The cell was only fifty-one feet long, 
and twenty-eight feet wide. The breadth of the 
flanks from the cell five feet ; the columns four 
feet distant from each other ; the same number 
of ♦columns exactly in both ; the diameter of 
the columns two feet two inches, fluted. Before 
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the pronaos, a flight of steps or staircase. This 
does not exist in the temple at Sagalassus, but in 
front, when going from this temple towards the 
acropolis, is a large heap of fragments, the pro- 
bable site of another temple, the columns also 
fluted, but only two feet in diameter. Part of 
the ground-plan remains. 

• The acropolis rises near this, a conical hill of 
considerable height, separated by a narrow ra- 
vine from the last-mentioned ruins ; and having 
the sides covered with sarcophagi and sepulchral 
marbles, many of both, with inscriptions and 
figures in bas relief. 

Returning to the last ruins, a portico runs 
towards the mountain, or north, nearly three 
hundred feet long, and about twenty-seven wide. 
To this succeeds a pavement filled with pedestals, 
&c., and beyond, on the right, are the remains of 
an extensive edifice, more oblong than square, 
the walls composed of enormous blocks ; and in 
the centre two very large arches, as if the sou- 
terrain of a building above them. On the north- 
ern wall was sculptured a large circular shield. 
Could this have been a gymnasium ? 

Nearly close to this building is another, with 

d £ 
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PORTICO OR ODEON. 


a circular wall, and places for beams, like that 
at Yalobatch, and like that probably a portico of 
the kind called sigma . The front is straight, with 
a square doorway in the centre. If the circular 
end had not been perpendicular, I should have 
taken it for an Odeon. 

Above, or more to the north, is another square 
paved inclo-ure, full of pedestals, capitals, &c. 
beyond which, are foundations and two walls, 
evidently belonging to another immense build- 
ing, probably another temple. Here, on frag- 
ments belonging to the frieze, are two bas reliefs 
of females, holding a garland, sculptured with 
great spirit. The walls which stand are north 
and south, but they form a very small proportion 
of the whole building, which extended principally 
towards the east. Several doorways on the south 
side are still visible, of small size, a few feet 
above the ground. 

The street now takes a direction towards the 
west, and the terrace is edged by the remains of 

massy wall. Beyond this succeeds an immense 
heap of sculptured stones and other walls, and 
nearly at the north-west extremity are the re- 
mains of a very ancient Christian temple. In 
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my first visit I doubted its being so, but there 
is abundant evidence to prove it. 

It is constructed of large blocks of marble ; 
the architecture of the richest style, the columns 
fluted with Corinthian capitals, and two feet in 
diameter. 

The building stands east and west. The total 
length about one hundred and sixty feet ; the 
breadth of the nave about seventy-five. The 
bema is not circular, but angular, the breadth as 
the nave seventy -five feet and the depth twenty- 
one. Between the bema and the nave is a tran- 
sept extending sixteen feet on either side be- 
vond the nave, making the entire breadth of this 
part about a hundred and seven feet. From each 
of these sides a doorway opened, into what was 
probably a side portico with pillars. There were 
three gates or doors at the great entrance, the 
centre one, as usual, very large. The por- 
tico, or pronaos was twenty-seven feet long, and 
beyond this, the walls were still extended on 
either side. From the number of columns lying 
in all directions, some fluted, others plain, it is 
possible there was a nave and side-aisles, but 
there are no foundations to support the conjee- 
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ture, and the columns may have belonged to the 
front and side colonnades. On the upper part 
of the walls, which are standing on the north- 
eastern end, are a number of small figures, for 
the most part grotesque, as masks, &c., but ex- 
ecuted in a very spirited style. A large cross is 
cut deep into one of the blocks of the principal 
entrance. 

Beyond the church on the west side, at the dis- 
trance of about one hundred feet, is a large heap 
of enormous stones belonging to either a circu- 
lar or semicircular edifice ; that which remains of 
the circle being towards the west, not the east, as 
a bema. There is little doubt that it was circu- 
lar, and elevated on a basement with steps to 
ascend to it. 

If there had been one on the other side, but 
I saw no remains, the church with those addi- 
tions would have resembled the supposed church 
of St. John at Pergamus, supposing they had 
been carried to the same height. The diameter 
does not appear to have been more than fifteen 
feet. If a conjecture as to its destination may be 
hazarded, I should take it for a baptistery. 

We had appointed the theatre as the place of 
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rendezvous; but I had spent so much time in 

measuring the church, that on arriving at the 
theatre, my friends were neither m sight, nor 
within the reach of my voice, though, mounted 
on one of the highest seats of the theatre, 

strained it to the utmost. 

I have remarked in my farmer visit the admi- 
rable state of preservation m winch the theatre 
still exists. So much of the proscenium is stand- 
ing, that the entire plan may be perfectly made 
out ; aud the diazoma or corridor is so well pre- 
served, that I walked nearly allround H-not, 

confess, without some apprehension of breaking 

in upon the retirement of a wolf orahyama: 

.. The theatre most strongly attracted our at- 
tention, being in a state of preservation superior 
even to those of Laodicea and Hierapolis. 
could almost fancy the crowds of ancient days 
rushing in at the different portals, and impa- 
tiently taking their places. The seats, forty » 
number, were almost as perfect as if still in use ; 
and a considerable portion of the proscenium and 
entrance was nearly as perfect. 

« The orchestra was covered with snow, as well 
as a large heap of stones close to the proscenium. 
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Among those covered, we saw a good deal of 
architectural ornament of excellent execution, 
but neither has relief nor inscription. We had 
no means of ascertaining the external diameter j 
but the interior must be about ninety feet, 
as the pulpitum of the proscenium was above 
eighty-six. In the pulpitum was a centre door, 
fifteen feet nigh and nine wide, and two smaller 
doors on either side, of which, the nearest was 
eleven feet high, and nine wide, but the most re- 
mote, near the ends of the cavea, only five, 
including one of the door-posts. The dis- 
tance between the pulpitum and the scene was 
eighteen feet. From the doors of the pulpitum 
were four steps to descend into the orchestra. 
The dramatis personal were a solitary fox and 
a covey of red-legged partridges. 

It was now evident my friends had returned to 
the village ; I followed the proposed road by the 
side of the mountain, in the hope of finding them, 
but without success, and then descended by a 
very difficult and fatiguing steep, for road there 
was none, to the river, and thence to Aglason, 
where I found my companions already arrived, 
* First Journey, p. 142. 
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and in great distress about me, having searched 
and halloed, and fired shot after shot, to no effect. 
This will of itself convey a good idea of the ex- 
tent of the ruins of Sagalassus, for I neithei 

heard voice nor gun. 

My apprehensions, while in the dark, vaulted 
passage of the corridor, were not altogether fan- 
ciful. Mr. Dethier heard a rustling in a thicket 
near him, and had the agreeable sight instantly 
after of a wild boar within six feet of him ; the 
long, curved, ivory tusks, displayed with full 

effect upon the black bristly coat. 

Fortunately, the wild boar, unless attacked, 
does not alter his line of march ; and therefore, 
though Mr. Dethier was so near him, he only 
gave a horrible grunt, and then moved on. 
Mr. D.’s gun was only loaded with small shot, 
and therefore, though he fired when the animal 
was at a respectable distance, it was, of course, 
without any other effect than to put Kyriacos, 
who was some way in advance, upon.his guard. 

Scarcely was the gun discharged, and Kyria- 
cos had heard the caution-" Le sanglier a 
vous-sauvez-vous- the wild boar is upon you- 
save yourself ” — when the ferocious-looking mon- 
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ster passed close by him ; but very quietly, and 
without deigning to notice him. 

The horses and baggage, palank and paplo- 
mas, were all ready for departing to Devr£ ; 
but the man who undertook to be our guide 
suddenly disappeared, and another demanding 
fifty piastres, with the assertion that the village 
was five ho irs off instead of three, we abandoned 
the jouriiey till the morrow, probably to the 
satisfaction of the whole party, as we were 
already sufficiently fatigued. 

Reverting now to the ruins of the city, Strabo 
correctly describes it as walled , ru^ilovra, withthe 
mountains ; and it is easy to imagine that Alex- 
ander must have had a difficult task in the siege. 
The acropolis is lofty and strong ; the emplace- 
ment of the city is very extensive, the principal 
part of it, forming two streets at right angles, of 
great length. Not sufficiently acquainted with 
ancient architecture, it was imposssible for me to 
make out tfce original appropriation of half the 
ruins, of which the foundations and immense 
heaps of materials remain. But the Corinthian 
order prevailed nearly throughout the whole, the 
church not excepted. 
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The most ancient remains are the polygon 
wall, and part of another of the same kind, on 
the descent from behind the theatre down into 
the valley. These are probably vestiges of the 
days of Alexander. 

The places of burial are innumerable— sarco- 
phagi lie about in every direction, not only all 
around the acropolis, but at considerable dis- 
tances from it. Almost the whole had been 
violated, notwithstanding the fearful interdic- 
tions with which sepulchral inscriptions usually 
abound, and their covers lie beside them, either 
broken or entire. 

The circularly arched recesses for the urns 
in the mountain-side were nearly as numerous. 
Many are rent away by the falling ot large frag- 
ments of rock, and some are placed so high, as 
almost to require a telescope to see them. A 
great many are ornamented with garlands and the 
caput bovis ; others with simply a circular wreath 
or crown -the emblem of that crown of ever- 
lasting life, the reward of fidelity unto death. 

In some that are high up, there are three or 
more circular recesses, as a family burial-place, 
and inscriptions were originally on most, though 
now illegible. 
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THE CAMELS RETREAT, 


The view, from the terrace or street of the 
acropolis, of the plain below, and of the moun- 
tains beyond, is magnificent in the extreme. 
The distant mountains rise like the countless 
waves of the sea agitated by a violent tempest ; 
and if accurately delineated, would not be cre- 
dited : the most distant ridge is covered with 
snow. 

The theatre, though not large, would probably 
contain six thousand persons. Our host of the 
oda expressed his wonder at the long vaulted 
gallery which forms the diazon ; and after many 
a vain conjecture, decided at last that it was most 
probably meant as a place for the camels to be 
d Vabri du sole? I . 

He had been skinning a camel, and probably 
the brilliant idea had its origin from thence. The 
poor animal, after a long and weary day’s work, 
had fallen and broken its thigh, and the cara- 
vanji was obliged to kill it. We coveted a steak, 
but arrived too late.* 

♦ * l)e Camelina — Quee palatorum lubido ? Arabes abstinent 
suilla, quam tot populorum consensus et sensus suavissimam 
et saluberrimam probant : camelorum autem carnes avide lor- 
cantur, quas apud nos gustaret nemo, nisi corpore simul et 
animo, ut cum Galeno loquar, — Gronovii Thesaur. 

vol. 9. lib. iii. cap. 9. 



medicinal and moral character. « 
Having a grateful recollection of the kind 
manner in which we were received on my former 
journey, I went in search of the house, w ic 
was in a different part of the village; but t e 
dogs are so much less civil to strangers than their 
masters, that I was glad to return before I had 
reached half way. 

An ancient cross on astone was an evidence, that 
in other and better times there had been, probably, 
more than one church ; but, perhaps, there were 
not manv more zealous (though mistaken) wor- 
shippers,' than some of the followers of Mahomet. 
Our host, about five o’clock, while we were in 
loud, if not noisy conversation, took down the 
skin of some wild animal, and spreading it as his 

in justice to the camel, 1 must give another extract 
from Mr. Robert Lovells (of Oxford) Panzoologicominera- 

‘"mT ‘aLu.. -4 «■» “■* " ilk f, “ 

are of the sweetest The fat of the haunch, the blood, the brain, 
the teeth, the gall, the tail, are all extolled by Love as me- 
dicinal. This is not the place to particularize, but 1 cannot 
omit one important property One that is 
put into the belly of a camel newly killed, is he pe er y, 

spirits ” I conclude with the camel’s moral character. They 
are revengeful, docible. loos are bashful, and compas- 

sionate.” 
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ALEXANDER'S SIEGE 


carpet of prayer, deliberately performed his de- 
votions in the midst of us. Alas ! how ought we 
to blush ! * 

Sagalassus, otherwise called Selgessus, was one 
of the most important cities, and most fertile dis- 
tricts in Pisidia. It is described by Strabo as being 
within Taurus, near Milyas, which district ex- 
tended northward as far as those of Sagalassus 
and Apamed. Artemidorus, as quoted by Strabo, 
places Sagalassus the second m his list of cities of 
Pisidia, the first being Selge. 

The siege by Alexander is thus described. 

“ He went and encamped before Sagalassus, 
which is a strong place, and was well provided 
with the flower of their forces for its defence ; 
for though all the Pisidians are warlike and 
brave, yet the Sagalassenses are esteemed the 
stoutest of them all. 


* Jn my first visit, a lark sold me a large brass cross of 
ancient date, with the usual legend XP2 NIKA, “ Christ con- 
quers. 5 ’ Oh, may the hour speedily arrive, when all the po- 
pulation of this interesting spot, without the aid of letters on 
4 brass cross to recall their obligations to Him who died to 
save them from the errors of a false religion and the corruptions 
of a new one, shall unite in ascribing 44 thanks to God who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ f ” 
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“ These being reinforced with troops from 
the Tclmessians, their allies* and having more 
confidence in their own courage than in their 
walls* had drawn up their army on a neighbour- 
ing bill— a hill in advance of their town ; and 
by reason of the advantage they had of the 
ground, they repulsed the light -armed forces 
Alexander had sent against them. 

“ However, the Agrians * made an obstinate 
resistance, and seemed to be encouraged by the 

* it appears from the Tactics of yElian, that Alexander's 
forces consisted of Hypaspistae, (targetiers,) archers, and 
Agrians ; the Agrians were 1 ght-armed troops, who <f in ail 
attempts of speed were employed by Alexander, and served 
the purpose by reason of their lightness.” They were foot 
f oldiers, and armed only with darts. These were slender 
pieces of wood, about three feet long, armed at one end with 
a head of iron with a sharp point, to the end to pierce what- 
soever it should fall upon. About the middle of these darts 
they fastened a thong, which w as called ayKv\ov , wherein, 
inserting their fore-finger, they lanced the dart with more fa- 
cility. 

“ The Hypaspistse were a description of force between the 
heavy armed and the light : their arms, a target and spear. 

The Macedonian phalanx is armed with target and pike : 
the target of brass, and somewhat hollow, and being eight 
handfulls in diameter, about two feet.’' 

As we have already had occasion to allude to the modern 
tactics of Ibrahim Pasha and the Turks, it may be amusing 
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MACEDONIAN PHALANX. 


approach of the Macedonian phalanx and the 
king s presences whom they beheld before the 
colours. 

to contrast it with the description of the Macedonian phalanx 
from the same old translation of Elian : 

“ The Macedonian phalanx hath of enemies beene thoughte 
unresistible, by reason of the manner of embattling. For the 
souldier with his armes standeth in close order, or shutting, 
when he is reao* for fight, occupying two cubits of ground. 
And the length of his pike is sixteen cubits according to the 
first institution, but in truth it ought to be fourteen cubits ; 
whereof the space betwixt the hands in charging taketh up 
two cubits, the other twelve lye out from the fronte of the bat- 
tle. Those in the second ranke, that stand next to their 
leaders, (loosing foure cubits in the phalange,) have their 
pikes reaching over the first ranke ten cubits. Those of the 
third ranke, eight cubits ; of the fourth ranke, six cubits : of 
the fifth, four cubits , of the sixth, two cubits. 

“ The pikes of the others behind cannot attaine to the first 
ranke. And seeing five or six pikes are charged over the 
first ranke, they present a fearful sight to the enemy, and 
double the strength of the souldier, standing fortified, as it 
were, with five or six pikes, and seconded with a man's force 
at his backe. Moreover, they that are placed after the sixth 
ranke, albeit they push not with their pikes, yet thrusting on 
with the weight of their bodies, to enforce the strength and 
power of the phalange, and leave no hope for the file-leaders 
to flee, or shift away.” * 

I have another motive for giving this extract, and that is, to 


* Tactics of (Elian, page 85. 
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“ The soldiers laboured under great difficul- 
ties while they forced their way up the hill ; bul 
as soon as they had got a little firmer footing, 
they easily dispersed the multitude of moun- 
taineers that were but half armed. 

« There fell in this action, of the Macedonians, 
Cleander, who was a captain, and about twenty 
private men ; of the barbarians four hundred 
were slain ; the rest saved themselves by flight, 
and their knowledge of the country. The king 
pursued them as fast as troops encumbered with 

illustrate and vmdirate the sciiptural account of tin- spear ot 
Goliath And the staff of his spear was hke a wearer’s beam, 
and his spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels ot iron. 

he Macedonian pike was sixteen cubits, and not to be less 
than fourteen cubits ; that is, from twenty-tour to twenty-six 
-et long, and which must surely appear quite „s incredible to 
modern notions as the spear of the champion of Gath. 

How Alexander w as himself armed, we are also told in the 
notes upon Alban, from Plutaich : “ He had a Sicilian cassock 
gyrded upon a double linen curace, the spoile ot Issus ; his 
headpiece was ot iron, shining like pure silver, the work ot 
Theophilus; about Ins neck was an iron gorget besette with 
precious stones. A sword hee had ot wonderful temper and 
lightnesse, the gift ot the Chilean king. Hee wore a bandricke 
of prowder worke then the rest ot his armour, the work of the 
elder Elicon, and the honour ot the Rhodian city.” (page 17.) 

* 1 San 


VOL. II. 
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BISHOPS OF SAGALASSUS. 


arms possibly could, and at the same time made 
himself master 6f their town.” * 

The consul Manlius did not attack the city, 
but, by ravaging* their territory, compelled the 
Sagalassians to come to terms. They submitted 
to a contribution of fifty talents, twenty thousand 
medimni of wheat, and the same quantity of 
barley. 

In the -ecclesiastical Notitiae, Sagalassus holds 
the second place among the cities of Pisidia, An- 
tioch being the first. 

The Oriens Christianus gives the following 
names as Bishops of Sagalassus. 

Jovius. 

Fonteianus. 

Theodosius. 

Leo (in the synod under Pope John VIII.) 

* Franshemius’s Supplement to Quintus Curtius, vol. i. 
pag-e 144. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Leave Aglasci. — Village ol Issarkeu^ aiul castle 'Descent 
through a pine forest — Rose our way, but with a Turcoman 
guide aruve at Debr£ — Turkish stocking-knitters Mr. 
Detheir’s necromanev — Village of Germe — Ascent to the 
Acropolis — Ruins — Theatie — Temples — Porticoes — Con- 
jectures on the ancient name— whether Cremna or Selge. 

Thursday , Nov . 15 . — We left Aglason at a quar- 
4 er before nine ; and not being disposed to pay 
ifty piastres for a guide, we trusted to our own 
sagacity. Having passed through the plain, or 
rather valley, we crossed the Cestrus, at half-past 
nine, by a bridge, on which was a large column 
with an inscription : with a little attention it 
might have been read, but we were so anxious 
for the discovery of Selge, that every thing else 
was of minor importance. 

At ten o’clock we quitted the plain and the 
river, which runs down a bogaz at the left, and 

E 2 
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ascended the mountain. The road was horribly 
craggy, but ornamented by balsam trees, juniper, 
and valonea. At half-past ten, we were in a 
little plain elevated between the mountains : 
here we observed, in the small dry bed of a 
stream, a quantity of minute black grains, or sand, 
resembling manaccanite. Our course south- 
east. 

Having^ passed through hills magnificently 
clothed with pines, we came to another plain, or 
plateau, at half-past eleven. Here was a village 
called Assar Keuy, or Issar Keuy, for they told 
us there was a castle on the mountain behind the 
village. We remained here till a quarter before 
twelve, endeavouring to prevail on some of the 
villagers to conduct us to Debre. 

A man engaged to do it, but retracted his 
promise ; and we again set out alone, with, as 
we imagined, ample directiens for the road, and 
the assurance that Debrt: was only distant two 
hours. Our course was south by west till a 
quarter past twelve, when, quitting the plain, we 
entered a bogaz, or gorge, between high precipi- 
tous mountains. 

The bogaz soon expanded into a narrow valley 
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or ravine, and the road led along the mountain 
side. Nothing could exceed the grandeur and 
beauty of this road. Both sides of the ravine 
were covered with wood — pines, valonea, ilex, 
arbutus, mvrtle, &c— with the steep, naked 
mountain peaks towering above on either side. 
In front, a succession of rulge a of mountains, 
range after range, the most distant covered with 
snow. 

We descended to a great depth in this ravine, 
seeing, on the right, a curious rock overhanging 
at a great elevation the ravine, and which exactly 
resembled a mitred bishop on his throne. Below 
thi c we passed what in another season would be 
the source of a Catarractes, flowing down the 
* teep side of the mountain, and forming a small 
stream in the valley. 

We were now in a pine forest, with trees of 
prodigious size and height ; multitudes running 
up straight enough and high enough to serve for 
a main-mast of a first-rate ship. Hundreds of 
these enormous trees lay about, in all directions, 
torn up by the roots, a terrible evidence of the 
hurricanes that must sweep along this ravine. 

Very low down in the valley, for we were 
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LOSE OUR ROAD. 


still descending, we found the wild olive, myrtle, 
picro daphne, (laurel rose,) planes, and numerous 
other trees ; among these a very common one 
resembled the pomegranate, but with smaller 
leaf, more narrow and pointed, and with straight 
branches. If the leaf had more resembled the 
quince, we should have taken it for the styrax , 
for the branches were strong enough for arrows, 
though not long enough for javelins. 

Most of the pines had incisions in the bark for 
the turpentine to distil, and quantities of it were 
in a hardened, coagulated state upon the trees, 
and we subsequently saw large heaps at our 
conac, whichjs sent to Smyrna, &c. for sale. 

Our road became very difficult at this depth 
of the valley, which descended still to a vastly 
greater depth, when we providentially met a man 
driving some asses loaded with wood, who gave 
us the uncomfortable news' that we had taken a 
wrong road, and instead of arriving at Debrfe, as 
we hoped to do in a few minutes, we had still 
above an hour to go. The man, a Turcoman, 
very kindly consented to be our conducteur to 
the village, though not in his road ; and we had 
great reason for gratitude to God, who had sent 



CASTLE OF CHACKALL KALESI. 5 $ 

him so opportunely, for we were subsequently 
told, that the road we had quitted in the valley, 
goes on without termination even to Adalia, 
eighteen hours below, without a single house to 
shelter in ail the way. 

Leaving the ravine, we now ascended the hill 
on the right, or in a southern direction, and, at 
two o’clock, had recovered our way in a tolerably 
good road. The scenery we now passed through 
was still of the most strikingly magnificent cha- 
racter. 

On a rock, rising out of a valley on the left, 
wooded on all sides, was a castle called Chackall 
Kalesi. I looked at it with the telescope, and 
saw it was built with large uncemented stones ; 

1 ut one side seemed to be crenellated. 

In a valley almost at right angles with the one 
we quitted, must run the Cestrus, the ranges of 
mountains beyond and parallel to it, in endless 
succession, till lost in snow. 

As we approached the village, a high moun- 
tain rose on the right, having a large plateau on 
the summit. Our guide assured us that the ruins 
we were in pursuit of were on this mountain ; 
but as it was verv near the village, instead of 
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one nuur aim a naif, as we had been told at 
Aglason, and as not a single cut stone was to be 
seen in the cemetery or houses of Debre as we 
entered it, we began to feel apprehension that 
we had either been altogether misinformed, as in 
our ride to Besh-sher, or that the ruins were 
still at a distance. 

It was three o’clock when we arrived at De- 
bre, having been six and a half hours on the road, 
instead of three, as we had been informed before 
setting out. To our dismay, as we entered the 
oda, we were told by all around us, that no ruins 
were on the mountain nor near it, and we were 
regretting bitterly our loss of time and labour, 
when an old chasseur, who came in, cheered us 
again with the assurance that there really were 
considerable ruins in the mountain at an hour 
and a half from hence, and promised to conduct 
us thither to-morrow. 

His son, also a chasseur, who had killed a 
chamois, or wild goat, of which the skin was 
displayed in the oda, gave us more circumstan- 
tial information. According to him, there was a 
theatre, and a place where the princesses, seated 
on tapestry of silk and gold, viewed the com- 
batants. 



TURKISH STOCKING KNITTERS. ^7 

Our chamber was filled by all the villagers, 
simple and well-disposed, but curious m the ex- 
treme, having never seen a Frank before. It was 
amusing to see most of them come in, as the 
countrywomen in Wales on a market day, in- 
dustriously employed in knitting stockings. 

Their mode of working was novel and inge- 
nious ; a small piece of wood, resembling, in form 
and length, the common tambour-needle, being 
substituted for the usual needles, and the work 
seemed to be done quite as expeditiously, though 
not quite so neatly. Several of them were old 
white bearded gentlemen, but we were told, that 
it was absolutely imperative upon all the young 
Turks to make their own stockings. 

Mr. Dethier’s capsuled gun and pistols created 
in Debre, as they had done all along the road, 
the most profound astonishment. "Ihe precision 
with which he struck a stone with a ball, from 
one of the pistol^ which had neither flint nor 
match, excited 'a feeling approaching to awe ; 
but, when placing the candle on the floor, and 
standing at some distance, he extinguished the 
light with his gun, which had neither flint, match, 
nor powder, nor ball, the impression clearly was, 
that it was done bj necromancy. 
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We entertained our visitors with coffee, and 
were heartily glad when they took their leave ; 
an enormous fire and a room more than full 
of people raising the temperature to more than 
fever heat. Our dinner again to-day Was soup 
defarine; a dish with eggs and onions; a capital 
wheat pilau ; petmes and cheese. 

Friday , Nov. 16. — We were so impatient to 
arrive at~the supposed ruins of Selge, that we 
had scarcely time to prepare medicines for our 
numerous patients ; Mr. Dethier’s sorcery of last 
night having conferred celebrity also on the Ha- 
kim bashi. 

The ladies of Debre, in addition to being 
very good looking, wore a remarkably beautiful 
head-dress — a large white handkerchief, or short 
veil, under which, apparently, a red embroider- 
ed with flowers, for we were too distant to 
distinguish accurately, and across the forehead 
an ornamented braiding d la Ferroniere . 

It was twenty minutes before nine when we 
left the village, accompanied by our young chas- 
seur, armed with a Damascus rifle, pistols, and 
yiti^&n, and who yet betrayed some apprehen- 
sions of going with us alone. 
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ASCEND TO THE ACROPOLIS OP GERME. 59 

Having arrived, through pines Mid fruit trees, 
at the bottoiMf *« valley, which separates the 
village from the-opptosite mountain, at nine 

was a stofiy'p^b, inaomeplaces nearly perpen- 
dicular, through pine? of the most magnificent 
growth; here, too, the effects of the dreadful 
hurricane were strongly marked in the multi- 
tude of trees rooted up, or broken off at different 
heights from the ground. 

The same tree or shrub which we had remark- 
ed yesterday, was here in great abundance. The 
leaf rather resembled that of the tea-tree, though 
it was not jagged at the edges, and the taste was 
strongly astringent. The people of Debre call- 
ed it Kara-gatch, and told us they used it to 
make^Karcoal for their gunpowder. But Kara- 
gatch*..; “ the black tree,” is a name generally 
given by the Turks, who know nothing of Lin- 
naeus, to all trees that do not bear fruit. 

We at length arrived at a level space, where 
stood a hut, and tents of Turcomans ; thence the 
road continued to wind round the base of the 
acropolis, till we reached the village of Germe 
at a quarter past ten. 
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ASCEND THE ACROPOLIS. 


Riding some little way beyond this, we left 
Milcom and Suleiman with the horses at a foun- 
tain, and, accompanied by our guide, mounted 
the steep hill of the acropolis. We had not as- 
cended far before we came to a small but very 
fertile level space, belting the basement of the 
acropolis. 

The ascent from hence was difficult, and it 
was some time before we discovered the road. 
The appearance of this stupendous acropolis was 
imposing in the extreme ; of enormous height, 
with precipitous rocks, as if shaped by art. The 
city walls were seen all along the summit, as well 
as in various parts of the steep below, in all 
states of preservation, and of varied construction. 
Part of them was cf very early date, the stones 
being large and polygonal ; the others are for the 
most part of large squared stone ; but there were 
some of small ones, evidently reparations of a 
much later date. 

About midway up, we saw a beautiful little 
building, apparently a mausoleum, in the most 
perfect preservation. It was a small square room 
abutted against, and partly inserted into the rock, 
having a handsome doorway. On one of the side 
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walls were festoons between the heads of Isis, 
and on the other the same, with the caput 

bovis between the festoons. 

We looked in vain for some inscription to in- 
form us whose memory this beautiful edifice was 
intended to perpetuate. Nothing appeared upon 
the spot to convey the smallest information, and 
I was reminded of the prophet's appropriate 
words, “ What hast thou here ? and whom hast 
thou here, that thou hast hewed thee out a se- 
pulchre here, as he that heweth him out a sepul- 
chre on high, and that graveth an habitation for 
himself in a rock ?”* 

I think there is another part of this chapter, 
the three last verses, that may be illustrated by a 
reference to ancient tombs. c< I will fasten him 
as a nail in a sure place ; and they shall hang upon 
him all vessels of small quantity, from the ves- 
sels of cups, even to all the vessels of flagons.” 

“ In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, shall 
the nail that is fastened in the sure place be re- 
moved, and be cut down, and fall ; and the bur- 
den that was upon it shall be cut off : for the 
Lord hath spoken it.” 


* Isaiah xxii. 16. 
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THE “ NA3£” IN A SURE PLACE. 


If the sure place can be supposed to mean the 
sepulchre, or the treasury, and frequently, as in 
the sepulchres of the kings of Jerusalem,* and the 
tombs of the kings of Pergamus, the sepulchres 
were converted into treasure houses, then the 
tombs in the island of Milo will be a happy 
illustration, within which I have myself seen 
nails fixed iU round above the places where the 
bodies were deposited, and upon these nails were 
fixed “ vessels of small quantity ” vases of all 
forms and sizes.* 

Ascending still, we indeed found a Roman 
sepulchral inscription : 


H TraTpig Titov $>\avviavov KAtwva tov a£,io\oyu)Tarov • 

“ The most praiseworthy Titus Flavianus Cleon 
is honoured by his native city.” 

It is barely possible that this is the individual 
for whom this mausoleum was constructed ; but 
there is no proof of it. 


• The sepulchres of Suleiman, (see vol. i. p. 88,) resemble 
those of Milo, and from their immense number, the city 
might have been named Necropolis, “ the city of the dead.” 
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Soon after we entered the acropolis by the 
great gate, of which two massy arches and the 
side walls yet remain. On arriving within, we 
found immense masses of ruins spread over the 
whole of the space, but too numerous, too much 
covered by trees and underwood, and in too de- 
ranged a state, to enable us to form probable con- 
jectures upon their original plan on so super- 
ficial a view. 

The most striking objects, perhaps, were a 
fine gateway at a short distance in front, or 
rather to the right of the great gate. Within this 
gateway was an immense heap of finely-sculp- 
tured fragments, with numerous columns, appa- 
rently about twenty on either side, at six feet 
distance from each other. 

At a little distance beyond, or to the east, 
though not exactly in the same line, a large wall 
with two arched recesses walled up. An immense 
souterrain, the arches communicating one with 
the other by low square openings just above the 
ground, lies at no great distance on the left- 
hand, and the large oblong space above it, with 
numerous fluted columns and Corinthian frag, 
ments, was no doubt the site of a superb temple. 
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The theatre lies more to the right, much 
ruined, and fbout the size of that at Sagalassus. 
Amidst the heap of the proscenium, and in many 
other parts of the acropolis, were numerous pe- 
destals, several with inscriptions, but perfectly 
illegible. 

But perhaps the most striking edifice was a 
colonnade or portico on the left of the great gate 
of entrance. 1 1 was of enormous length ; my 
notes say exceeding a ten minutes’ walk, running 
parallel with the city wall at a short distance 
within, and having innumerable columns of gra- 
nite, and apparently a pedestal between each co- 
lumn, with numerous doorways on both sides. 
The columns were all prostrate ; the order here, 
too, seemed to be Corinthian. 

Many of the pedestals had inscriptions, but a 
single letter or two that were legible, as 

AAH . . . 

NATQN . . . 

only served to tantalize us, and we could not 
find a single one that assisted in the remotest 
way to confirm our hopes that we were actually 
amidst the ruins of Selge. 
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Mr. Dethier, who took a different direction 
midst the low trees from myself, says, he found 
the remains of another temple, of which fourteen 
columns were standing ; and in another place, 
what he supposed to have been a triumphal 

arch* 

In fact, immense quantities of ruins are spread 
about in all directions, but being concealed by 
the trees, it is difficult to get a sight of them. It 
is, however, clear that most of the buildings 
are Roman, and from the quantity of remains 
constructed with smaller stones, it is evident that 
in later times this has been a considerable town, 
perhaps low in the Bas empire. 

We made the complete circuit of the acropo- 
lis, and were recompensed by a most magnificent 
view. The acropolis on three sides is a stupen- 
dous precipice, clothed beneath the rock with 
dense masses of pine-trees. On the fourth side 
it is also steep ; but in this direction, though al- 
most unnecessary, are the remains of an immense 
wall to defend the approach. 

It was here I saw some sarcophagi lying about, 
broken and few in number. From the acropolis 
the view is of a character difficult to describe. We 
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saw the ravine through which we had misseu uur 
road yesterday, stretching down on the left, the 
immense naked rocks rising amidst the pine fo- 
rest like clusters of round towers near it, and a 
little beyond, the rock on which stands the 
Chackall kalesi. 

Nearly at right angles with this valley is the 
greater one, in which runs the Cestrus, the bed 
nearly dry, and parallel with it rise range after 
range of mountains, the most distant covered 
with snow. Through an opening in one of the 
ridges at its southern end, Mr. Dethier saw the 
sea and a plain. This must be between Adalia 
and Side. The terrace of Sagalassus was also 
visible, and the steep ridge above it. 

We had finished oar survey, but we were far 
from being satisfied ; the day was wearing away, 
for it was three o’clock. Could we have re- 
mained another entire day, it is more than pos- 
sible that by turning up the numerous pedestals 
of the portico, we might have found an inscrip- 
tion deciding the name of the city. 

We had found important ruins of a city, with 
an acropolis, worthy to have been the acro- 
polis of Selge. But we had no positive proof 
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that it was so. We saw numerous trees, of a 
kind we had never seen before, resembling in 
leaf the quince, and it might be the styrax ; and 
certainly the iris, of different colours, particularly 
vellow, grows on the acropolis itself. But these 
are only collateral, and not positive proofs. Per- 
haps better may be drawn from ancient authors. 

Selge, which was colonized by the Lacedemo- 
nians, was the most important and powerful 
city of Pisidia, in which province it was an- 
ciently placed, though by later authors in Pam- 
phylia. The nature of the country, where it was 
situated, was so admirable, that though placed on 
the very heights of Taurus, the fertility of the 
soil was such as to be adequate to the support of 
many thousands of people.*' Vineyards and 
olive-groves, and pasturage for every sort of 
cattle, were surrounded by forests of every kind 
of tree. 

■Selge was indebted greatly to the peculiar na- 
ture of its situation for the preservation of its 
independence. It is said to have been placed 
near the sources of the Cestrus and Eurymedon. 

* Strabo says there was a time when the inhabitants were 
twenty thousand 
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Strabo certainly says, that these rivers nave ineir 
sources in the Selgian mountains, and that the 
territory of Selge is full of precipices, and tor- 
rents which flowed into these rivers, thereby 
rendering it very difficult of access.* 

By this account it could not lie at any great 
distance on the east, or south-east of Sagalassus, 
where the Cestrus rises. 

By the march of Alexander, it was clearly 
not far from the city of Termessus, or Telmis- 
sus ; for his route was from Phaselis to Perga, 
thence to Side ; from Side to Sylleum, and thence 
to Aspendus, a city of which the lofty acropolis 
was washed by the Eurymedon. From Aspen- 
dus he returned to Perga and to Termessus. 

Now, as he was on his march from Perga to 
besiege Termessus, the Selgians sent to offer 
terms of peace. Afterwards he proceeded still 
northward to Sagalassus, described as a small 


* v JE^ei S oXtyatq Tpoafodtr^iq 7 repl tcoXiv Kai rt)v \ topav r(av 

SeXy e<jjv, opeivrjv Kprjpvujv kcli ^apadpwi , overav 7rXijcrr j, qq 
iroiTovtriy aXXoi ri *rrorap.ot f kai 6 EvpvyuecU*;*', Kai K etrrpoq, 
aird riov SeAyeoiv op<Zv clq Trjv TcafMpvXtav eKTrirtTOvrei QaXdaaav 

— (Strabo, p. 571.) 

Page 570 describes the situation and fertility of Selge, the 
styrax tree, and iris, &c. 
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city, whereas Selge is called psyakri 7roXic. It is 
clear that Selge, if not in the direct line of march 
from Termessus to Sagalassus, must have been at 
a short distance on the right of it.* 

The Notitise place Selge in the first province 
of Pamphylia, that is, the most eastern, and in- 
clude it among Side, Aspendus, Etenna, &c. 
This certainly removes it too far from Germe, 
which ought to be in the second province, the 
boundaries of which were the Lycian mountains 
on the west, nearly straight up at the left of Ada* 
!ia, which city, with Perga, &c,, were in the list 
of this second province, as was also, I believe, 
Termessus. 

Polybius has a long account of a siege of Ped- 
nelissus, a city of Pisidia, by the Selgians ; from 
this it appears that Selge lay to the west of that 
city, and, as we have seen, on the frontier, if not 
actually within, Pamphylia. t 

Arlan, 1. 28. 

f The city ot Pednehssus, which, as we have seen from 
Strabo, lay above Aspendus on the Eurymedon, was besieged 
by the Selgians. 

“ Achaeus sent Garsyeres with an army to their assistance 
The Selgians, apprized of his approach, occupy the passe 
railed Climax, (ro UTtva r a 7 rcpt rrjv Ka\ovfxevriv KX^uaxc,) 
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A more circumstantial account is given by 
Zosimus, in describing the march of Tribigildus 
into Pamphylia. 

“ He resolved to march into Pamphylia, which 
borders on Pisidia. He there fell into difficult 
roads, through which his horse could not by any 
means pass. As no army resisted their progress, 
an inhabitant «'f Selge, (a small town of Pam- 
phylia,) named Valentine, who possessed some 
learning, and was not inexpert in military affairs, 
collected a band of slaves and peasants, who had 

and the approach to Saporda, ( ttjv eurfioXqv rqv eiri Sa 7 ropda.) 
Garsyeres advances as far as Cretopolis in Mylias, and unable 
to penetrate farther, pretends to have abandoned the attempt, 
and appears to be in full retreat. 

“ The Selgians leaving the passes unguarded, retire to their 
city. Garsyeres immediately takes possession of them, and 
placing them under the charge of one of his officers, goes down 
to Perga, and having prevailed on some ol the towns of t Pisidia 
and Pamphylia to assist him with their troops, advances 
against Pednelissus. Subsequently, the Selgians being de- 
feated, fled by the mountain route to their own city. Garsy- 
eres follows them so closely, that he had passed the straits, 
(dvaxtopiag,) and was close to the city before the inhabitants 
could make any preparations to resist him. The city is nearly 
betrayed by a man called Logbasis, but his treachery being 
discovered in time, the Selgians preserve their independence. 
A temple of Jupiter, called Cesbedium, was the acropolis, 
elevated abo\e the city — Polybius , lib. 5. 
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been accustomed to contend with the robbers m 
that quarter. 

« These he posted on the hills above those places 
where Tribigildus had to inarch, so that they 
could see every one who passed that way, with- 
out being themselves seen, although the enemy 
should march past in open day. Tribigildus, 
and his barbarians, choosing the plainest way 
into the lower part of Pamphylia, and entering 
in the night into the fields under Selge, the 
barbarians suffered severely by stones of immense 
size thrown down upon them. 

“ They had no way of escape, there being on 
one side of the road a deep lake and morasses, 
ft v l( i on the other side a steep, narrow passage, 
nich would scarcely admit two men abreast. 
This ascent being round and winding, is by the 
natives called the Snail, from its similitude to 
that animal. In this were placed a sufficienl 
number of men, under Florentius, to obstrucl 
any who should attempt to pass through it. 

“ The barbarians being blocked up in this place 
and great quantities of huge stones constantly 
thrown at them, they were almost all killed ; 
since they were confined in so small a space, 
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that the stones which fell from above could not 
fail to kill some of them. Being therefore in 
great perplexity, most of them plunged with 
their horses into the lake, and, to avoid death by 
the stones, perished in the water. 

“Tribigildus, however, with three hundred of 
his men, ascended the snail, when he bribed Flo- 
rentius, and ^he guards who were with him, 
with a vast sum of money, to permit them to 
pass. Having by this means effected his escape, 
he suffered the remainder to be utterly destroyed. 

“ Although Tribigildus concluded that he had 
thus delivered himself from the danger which 
Valentine had brought on him, yet he presently 
fell into far greater peril than the former. Al- 
most all the inhabitants of the several towns , 
arming themselves with whatever was in their 
reach, inclosed him, and the three hundred men 
who had escaped with him, between the rivers 
Melanes and Eurymedon, one of which runs 
above Side, and the other through Aspendus.”* 
It is clear, by this account, that Selge lay be- 
tween the Cestrus and the Eurymedon, that, in 
escaping, Tribigildus crossed the latter river, 

* Zosimus, book v, page 142. 
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and was then inclosed between it and the Melas. 
As no other river is mentioned between the Eu- 
rymedon and the Melas, this is additional proof 
of the accuracy of the Archbishop of Pisidia’s 
information, of the Eurymedon dividing into two 
branches before it falls into the sea, the most 
eastern branch being the river without a name 
mentioned by Strabo. 

Now as there was a lake near Selge, and as it 
lay between the Oestrus and Eurymedon, the 
ruins at Germe can scarcely be supposed to be 
those of that city. The lake, and the winding 
ascent called the Snail, would better correspond 
with the lake from which the Duden is said to 
iss u' ; and being at a short distance to the east 
<>> the ruins considered to be those of 1’ermessus, 
Selge might be thought to be connected with this 
lake, if the strong objection of its being on the 
east side of the Oestrus did not lie against it. 

In my first journey, I hazarded the conjecture 
that Selge would probably be found in the tri- 
angle formed by Sagalassus, Eyerdir, and Isbarta. 
Built originally by the Lacedemonians, it seems 
from that circumstance to be connected with 
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Isbarta, pronounced now, and in the days of 
Lucas, Sparta. The numerous silver medals of 
Selge, which I have seen at Isbarta and Bour- 
dour, seem to prove that Selge cannot be very 
remote. 

Among other information that the good peo- 
ple of Debre gave us, we were told that four 
leagues from Debre, in the direction of Eyerdir, 
are considerable remains called Malek Kalesi, 
near which is a lake , with an island in it. If 
this be not a Seljukian fortress, like that at Eyer- 
dir, it is probably an ancient Pisidian town; and 
if not too far north, the lake would support the 
conjecture that it might be Selge. 

This site of Malek Kalesi agrees with the ac- 
count I had from a Greek of Isbarta, that there 
were ruins, with a small lake, on a mountain at 
the east or south-east of Isbarta. 

There are, however, stronger reasons for sup- 
posing the ruins at Germ& to be those of the 
town of Cremna ; and such is the opinion of the 
best authority on the subject, Colonel Leake, 
who thinks that even the name Germe may be 
only a corruption of Cremna, 
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Strabo says that Cremna had long been con- 
sidered to be impregnable ; but it was at length 
taken by Amvntas, with some other places, in 
his wars with the Pisidians. This fortress was 
afterwards considered of such military conse 
quence bv the Romans, that they established a 
colony there.* 

Certainly, the stupendous acropolis of Germe, 
a terrific precipice on three sides, would agree well 
with the description of Cremna, which derives 


* A fivvraq . . . TtoXXa yojpta € ^ € ^ av dvopQrjra irporepovovra 
Kat K piuiva. To ii 'ZavMXtov ovc eve X ^pV^ flta ~po<rd- 
yeadai , ptera^v kiiucvot ' rtjq re Kpvfiv^ Kal ZayaXaaoov. 
r Yrjv pf'‘ <>vv K pyfJLvav anothoi Pw/mttov € X ov(Ti. ^ayaXacrooc 
i tr-iv vivo Tip rjyefiovi Pu tfiaiior, of <p Kal rj A pvvrov 
I \eta naira. Cte X ei c 'AnafieLac rpx^paq odov, Karafmaiv 
e^oJtra (r X ec6v ti teal rpiaKovra orackW and rov epvp.aroq 
kaXovert 8* avT 7 )v teat iieXyr/o’O’or. — Strabo, 569. 

O; ZeXyelq ovnep eicr'tv cUioXoyojraroL rwv Uuntwv. Tofiev ovv 
Trotov dvrwv fuepoq T(h dkpwpeiat rov Tavpov Kare X ci nveqfeKat 
V 7 T 6 P Zicyg teal Aanwcov, ILafjtfvytiCiZv irokeiav, Kare X ov<n 
yewXofa eXatofvra navrd 0 vnep tovtwv opetia rjctj f 

Karevveiq, vfiopoi SeXyeuot k al Opovacevae. — Strabo, p. 569. 

Tote 2'frri II iffileuv Xinapbv i reCiov, i)\i noXrjeq 

1 eppuGcrdQ Avpfit/ repeat y enoXiauaro Xaoq 

Tlpiv nor AfjLVkXuuoPy fxeyaXdnvp.oq iv X 0ovi 2eXyrj 

Dionys. Per. v. 858. 
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its name from that very peculiarity of position ; 
hut it must be confessed that there is an objection 
to be overcome. 

Strabo, in his account of the relative situation 
of Sagalassus and Cremna, is supposed to say, 
according to the French translation of Coray’s 
Edition, “ Cremna is in the present day occu- 
pied by a K man colony ; Sagalassus is under 
the same Roman officer who governs all the 
country heretofore belonging to king Amyntas ; 
this city is at the distance of one day’s journey 
from Apamea, and thirty stadia below the for- 
tress” of Cremna. 

If this be a correct translation, Cremna would 
clearly be on the north side of Sagalassus, and in 
that case, the remains we noticed between Saga- 
lassus and Isbarta might be those of Cremna. 
But as Sagalassus is more than a day’s journey 
from Apamea, I suspect something is omitted — 
and I can see no reason for making the word 
tpvfiaroQ apply to Cremna. 

* The longitudes and latitudes of Ptolemy are 
held in very light estimation ; I would, however, 
request any one to look at the map, and now 
that the positions of Apamea, Apollonia, and 
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Antioch of Pisidia are established, let him com- 
pare them with the positions of Ptolemy, and 
see how nearly in relative position they approach 
the truth. Apamea is placed at 6i. 10, and 
Antioch of Pisidia in 62. SO, making the dis- 
tance between them eighty miles, and Strabo 
says it was seventy-five. Cremna is placed in 63, 
and 37. 50, and Apamea 61. 10, and 38. 56, 
or fifty-six miles to the south of Apamea. This, 
measured in direct distance, would be below 
Sagalassus, and exactly on the site of the ruins 
of Germe. 

But the history of Zosimus again supplies us 
with additional evidence. 

There was an Isaurian named Lydius, who 
hao been a robber from his youth, and with a 
gang like himself had committed depredations 
throughout Pamphylia and Lycia. This gang 
being attacked by the soldiers, Lydius not being 
able to oppose the whole Roman army, retreated 
to a place in Lycia, called Crymna, which stands 
on a precipice, and is secured on one side by 
large and deep ditches. 

“ Finding many who had fled there for refuge, 
and observing that the Romans were very intent 
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on the siege, and that they bore the fatigue of it 
with great resolution, he pulled down the houses, 
and making the ground fit for tillage,, sowed corn 
for the maintenance of those that were in the 
town. But the number being so great that they 
were in need of much more provision, he turned 
out of the place all that were of no service, both 
male and fern le. The enemy perceiving his de- 
sign, forced them back again ; on which Lydius 
threw them headlong into the trenches that sur- 
rounded the walls, where they died. 

“ Having done this, he constructed amine, from 
the town beyond the enemy's camp, through 
which he sent persons to steal cattle and other 
provisions. By these means he provided for the 
besieged a considerable time, until the affair was 
discovered to the enemy by a woman. Lydius, 
however, still did not despond ; but gradually 
retrenched his men in their wine, and gave them 
a smaller allowance of corn. But this not an- 
swering the end, he was at length driven to such 
straits, that he killed all that were in the town, 
except a few of his adherents, sufficient as he 
thought to defend it. 

“But when he had resolved to persevere against 
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all dangers, there happened at length this acci- 
dent. There was with him, in the town, a man 
who was expert in making engines, and in using 
them with such dexterity, that when Lydius or- 
dered him to shoot a dart at any of the enemy, he 
never missed his aim. It happened that Lydius 
had ordered him to hit a particular person, when 
either accidentally, or on purpose, he missed, for 
which he stripped and scourged him severely, 
and moreover, threatened him with death. 

“ The man was so exasperated on account of the 
blows he had received, and so affrighted at the 
menaces, that he took an opportunity to steal 
out of the town ; and falling in with some sol- 
diers to whom he gave an account of his actions 
and sufferings, he showed them an aperture in 
the wall, through which Lydius used to inspect 
all that was done in their camp, and promised 
them to shoot him as he was looking through it 
in his usual manner. 

“ The commander of the expedition on this took 
the man into favour, who, having planted his en- 
gine, and placed some men before him that he 
might not be discovered by the enemy, took aim 
at Lydius as he looked through the aperture, and 
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with a dart shot him and gave him a mortal 
wound. He had no sooner received this wound, 
than he became still more strict with some of his 
own men. Having enjoined them upon oath 
never to surrender the place, he expired with 
much struggling.” # 

In this relation Crymna is said to be in Lycia, 
whereas clearly * ie ruins of Germk, if not, in 
Pamphylia, are on its frontier. But this is of 
little consequence, for Crymna and Cremna are 
clearly the same places, and. perhaps the mistake 
of Zosimus arose from Lycia being placed, at 
the time he wrote, and long previous, under the 
proconsul of Pamphylia. 

There is still a considerable difficulty in un- 
derstanding to what the passage of Strabo, “this 
city is about thirty stadia lower down than the 
fortress/’ refers. If by the city is meant Saga- 
lassus, as there can be little doubt, either the for- 
tress cannot be Cremna, or the ruins at Germb 
are not the ruins of that place — for instead of 
thirty stadia, that is, near four miles, the distance 
i6 at least fifteen miles. 

Again, Sandalium, another fortress of consi- 
• Hist, of Zosimus, book i. p. 33. 
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derable strength, because Amyntas did not at- 
tempt to take it, was said to lie between Saga- 
lassus and Cremna. Now, if these two cities 
were only at the short distance of thirty stadia 
from each other* it is hardly conceivable that 
Sandalium should be between them ; but if Crem- 
na be rearly at Germfe, perhaps the castle on the 
mountain behind Issar-keuy may be Sandalium. 

What the ancient name of Chackall-kales& may 
have been, I will not venture to conjecture. 

If, after all, the ruins of Germe should not be 
those of Cremna, they will be probably those of 
Cormasa, Isionda or Cretopolis. 

Cremna was placed among the dioceses in the 
second province of Pamphylia, which is certainly 
in favour of its position at Germe. The only 
bishop whose name has been preserved is Theo- 
dora*. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Desceut from tl„ Vcropolis of Germ*_R„ ad to> and arrival 

, the Cassah .f Bujak-Motive for Turkish hospital.tv- 

°‘ ^ - Derbe — Leave 

Bujak-) llgnms from the Crimea- Arrival at Bourdour- 

Zea tor educate among Greeks and Turks- Ancient c, tv,' 
v ie ler ysinoe or Cretopolis— Rev. Joseph Wolff— R oad 
rom Aglason to Bourdon., and descript, on of the town. 


Ouu good friend Kyriacos declaring that he 
Itad seen quite enough old stones to satisfy his 
antiquarian appetite, had long ago separated from 
us. At three o’clock, Mr. Dethier and I having 

7 Vam Strained our Iun ^ in calling for him and 
the guide, in every possible direction, began our 
descent from the acropolis. We were in doubt 
about the road, and in greater about finding our 
horses ; but with the direction of another kind 
Turcoman we regained the road near Germ£, but 
our horses were no longer at the fountain. 

Concluding they had advanced on the road to 
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Bujak, we proceeded, seeing close on our left a 
square edifice of large uneemented blocks, which 
we had no time to examine accurately. We had 
no means of ascertaining if our horses had pre- 
ceded us, but by tracing the marks of their feet, 
not an easy matter it) a stony and dry road. 

We were employed in this way for some time, 
when an old Turk told us there were some. horses 
before us. We quickened our pace, and had the 
good fortune to find our party, including Kyria- 
co«, comfortably seated near a fountain. The 
guide had long set out for Debr£, dissatisfied to 
have been kept so long without his dinner. 

We had still two hours and a half to Bujak ; 

( ,r Bujali ;) it was half past four o’clock ; and we 

*re, without a guide, among the hauteurs of 
Mount Taurus; but there was no alternative, and 
therefore nothing very bold in the determina- 
tion to proceed. 

For the first hour, the road was a broken rock 
through pine forests as before. Afterwards it 
improved, but soon grew too dark to judge of it, 
though the wheel track of Arabahs showed that 
it was not only a passable road, but one which 
led to some human habitation. 
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As it was an almost continued descent, I 
scarcely mounted my horse all the way from the 
fountain, and we were all calculating upon the 
best mode of passing the night under a pine tree, 
when the lights of the Cassaba of Bujak burst 
suddenly upon us, and cheered us all so much, 
that Milcom and Suleiman called out for a 
backshish . W were soon there, arriving at 
half-past six ; Tind were lodged in an oda, fa- 
voured with the society of some excellent, kind- 
hearted, unobtrusive Turks. A wheat pilau, 
and hard eggs, followed by a partridge, shot by 
Mr. Dethier, soon restored us. 

It would be both ungrateful and unjust to de- 
tract in the remotest manner from the noble 
charity to which the way-worn, destitute, and 
fainting traveller is indebted so much in every 
town and village of Asia Minor ; and therefore 
it is with no other object than to relieve the 
dryness of a travelling journal, that I venture to 
say the Turks have another motive for their hos- 
pitality. 

According to a very ancient and generally re- 
ceived tradition, too firmly established in the mind 
of every good Mussulman to be doubted for a 
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moment, the arrival of every stranger under his 
roof brings nine good fortunes to the proprietor 
and his family. Of these, the stranger is sup- 
posed to devour one, but eight still remain for 
the good of thc'oda. 

We, being five in number, of course were the 
welcome bearers of forty-five good fortunes ; — 
and admitting that, as our appetites were excel- 
lent, we did ample justice to five, forty still are 
the riches of the oda bashi. It is no wonder, 
then, that we and our host were the best possible 
friends. 

Bujak is still a eonsiderable village, or rather 
a small town, but formerly had one thousand 
houses. It is divided, part being on the mountain 
side, and the larger part in the plain with four 
mosques. The distances were, from Adalia 
eighteen hours, Isbarta eight, Aglason four, 
Bourdour eight, and Sousou one and a half. 

So near Adalia, (Satalia,) I would willingly 
have gone there, examined the ruins of Perga, 
and returned by the southern coast through Ly- 
cia to Smyrna. The temptation was strong, 
almost irresistible ; but here the prudence of my 
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good friend Dethier again opposed successful ob- 
jections. 

It was true, that a week more or -less was not 
a great extension of time; but an additional 
week in this season might bring on the winter 
floods, and how' get over the deluged plains 
after they fell? Again, the Egyptian army, 
and the sultan's troops, might not always be so 
agreeable to travellers as when in the barrack of 
Isbarta. 

It was, however, some consolation to know 
that if we did not visit the ruins of Perga, yet 
their situation is placed beyond doubt, by Colo- 
nel Leake’s account of the ruins seen by Ge- 
neral Koehler, on the Cestrus, west of Stavros. 

Perga is described by Strabo as being on the 
banks of the river Cestrus, which was navigable 
as far as that city, though at the distance of 
sixty stades or seven miles and half from the sea. 
By the expression in the account of St Paul’s 
voyage, “when Paul and his company loosed from 
Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia,” it 
would seem that they landed at or near the city ; 
but the entrance of the river has long beenimpass- 
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able, being at present closed by a bar . Near Perga, 
in a lofty situation, was the temple of Diana 
Pergeea, where a religious assembly was held 
every year. 

When General Koehler was coming from 
Stavros to Adalia, at the end of the first two 
hours, and four hours from Aualia, he crossed a 
large and rapid stream, (the Cestrus,; by a ferry, 
a little bevond which, appeared on the left, the 
ruins called by the Turks, Eski-kalesi, where are 
great remains of walls and vaulted buildings. 
These are considered by Colonel Leake to be the 
ruins of Perga, agreeing with Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of its position on the Cestrus, and distance 
from the sea. 

Perga is mentioned in the Notitiae, and as the 
metropolis of Pamphylia. In the tabular itine- 
rary, there is a road from Laodicea to Perga, by 
Themisonium and Cormasa, which will be here- 
after noticed. It was at Perga that John, sur- 
named Mark, withdrew himself from Paul and 
Barnabas, and returned to Jerusalem, occasion- 
ing thereby the subsequent separation between 
those apostles.* 

* Ach> x in 1 3 arsd xv. 39, 
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The two other towns, the scenes of St. Paul’s 
labours and persecution, Lystra and Derbe, may 
be also considered as nearly discovered, if not ac- 
tuallj so. 

The following extract from the journal of Co- 
lonel Leake, will show what was the opinion of 
that eminent geographer. 

Derbe nd Lystra have been immortalised 
by the sacred writer of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. About the middle of the century preced- 
ing the birth of Christ, Derbe was the residence 
of an independent chief, or robber, as Strabo 
calls him, named Antipatrus, who possessed also 
Laranda. Antipatrus having been slainby Amyn- 
tas, king of Galatia, Derbe fell into the power 
of the latter, who had already received Isauria 
from the Romans, upon its reduction by Servi- 
lius.” 

Amyntas conquered all Pisidia, as far as Apol- 
lomas, near Apatnea Cibotus ; but having fallen 
in fightingwith the Homonadenses, his dominions 
devolved to the Romans ; who having not long 
afterwards succeeded also to those of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, made a new distribution 
of these provinces, in which Derbe, was the wes- 
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tern extremity of the Cilician prefecture of Cap- 
padocia. 

Strabo, from whom we learn most of the pre- 
ceding facts, observes in another place, that Derbe 
was on the Isaurian frontier of Cappadocia. But 
it must also have been on the frontier of Lycao- 
nia ; for about the same time St. Luke calls both 
Derbe and L} *»tra cities of Lycaonia. About a 
century afterwards, we find that Derbe had been 
separated from the Cilician prefecture of Cappa- 
docia, and that it formed, together with Laranda 
and the adjacent part of Mount Taurus, which 
contained Olbasa, a separate district called An- 
tiochiana ; which Ptolemy places between Lycao- 
nia and the Tyanitis. 

I rorn all the circumstances, there seems no 
doubt that Derbe stood in the great Lycaonian 
plain, not far from the Cilician Taurus, on the 
Cappadocian side of Laranda; asituation precisely 
agreeing with that of the ruins called the thousand 
and one churches of Mount Kara-dagh. These 
ruins have never been visited, or at least describ- 
ed, by any modern traveller ; it is impossible, 
therefore, to say, whether there be any lake near 
these ruins, which will support the conjecture. 
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that the word Xt^v, used by Stephanus in speak- 
ing of Derbe, may be altered into Xt/xv??; for 
without this change, the word can have no mean- 
ing. 

“ Lystra appears to have beennearer than Derbe 
to Iconium ; for St. Paul, leaving that city, pro- 
ceeds first to Lystra, and from thence to Derbe; 
and in like n anner returns to Lystra, to Iconium, 
and to Antiochia of Pisidia. And this seems to 
agree with the arrangement of Ptolemy, who 
places Lystra in Isauria, and near Isaura, which 
seems evidently to have occupied some part oi 
the valley of Sidy-sher, or Bey-sher. 

“ Under the Greek empire, Homonades, Isau- 
ra, and Lystra, as well as Derbe and Laranda. 
were all in consular province and Lycaonia, anc 
were bishopricks of the metropolitan see of Ico- 
nium. The similarity of name induced me at 
first to believe that Lystra was situated at the 
modern Ulisera ; but we find, as well in the civil 
arrangement of the cities in Hierocles, as in two 
"ecclesiastical lists in the Notitiae Episcopatuum, 
that Lystra and Ilistra were distinct places. 1 
am inclined to think that the vestiges of Lystra 
may be sought for with the greatest probability 
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of success at or near Wiran Khatown, or Kha- 
town Serai, about thirty miles southward of 
Iconium.” * 

Since the publication of Colonel Leake's valu- 
able work, the ruins called Bin bir Kilisa, “the 
thousand and one churches,” supposed by Colonel 
Leake to be the site of Derbe, have b^en visited by 
Count Laborde and Dr. Hall ; and, on examin- 
ation, the supposition was considered altogether 
unfounded. If such was the opinion of the latter 
gentleman, than whom no one is more competent 
to decide the question, we must look for Derbe 
elsewhere. 

Tt must be admitted, that in every inquiry of 
this .uture, the tradition of the church should 
have great weight ; and in the account of the 
Apyaa-rpama of Iconium by the patriarch Cyril, 
Derbe is positively said to be on the mountain 
slope bevond Derbent Bogaz, nine hours from 
Iconium, and that the ruins are actually yet in 
existence in that plaee.t 

r Colonel Leake’s Journal, page 101. 

f r6 M 7 Tufrapa yjiopwv Trtsrt tltput, dtyicrrduevov rov ’ lkoviov , 
cvu) wpar efiTTpocrdev, tv yiv t eprtmov tig ru arufiiov tov 
Acp/Jt'rr Troy a£i Kai eri < ina ~(j %wpiuv Af pfieiri, «m> tu; 
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We have not equally good grounds for fixing 
the situation of Lystra, but there is some reason 
for believing that the remains at Kara hissar, 
near the lake Bey sher, mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Jacoub Bey, may be those of that place, should 
they not be where Colonel Leake supposes, at 
Wiran Khatown, or Khatown Serai. 

Saturday , ]'~ov. 17- — The son of the oda bashi, 
a fine, active, attentive little lad, came into our 
apartment long before day, and lighted the fire, _ 
disturbing our slumbers, and almost roasting and 
suffocating me, as my bed was close to the chim- 
ney. Mr. Dethier rose before us, and returned 
at breakfast with a couple of woodcocks. Hav- 
ing prescribed for our kind host’s wife and four 
children, we mounted our horses at ten minutes 
after nine. The road led through a plain, in a 
north direction. 


7i)v o(j>pvv rov vpovq eivai tcx ipeiiria rfjQ 7ra\cu A cpfirjQ Xeyo/ueprK 
TroXewc. 

If these are not really the ruins of the Derbe of St. Paul, it 
may possibly have stood at a place, in Major Rennel’s Map, 
called Olu Dervine, between Erekli and Karabunar ; and a 
lake, at no great distance, called Ghioul Bashi, adds plau- 
sibility to the conjecture. 
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We saw some tombs in the rocks on the right,* 
and at ten minutes before ten, crossed a river, 
the ground soon after on a gentle ascent, A 
mill lay on the right, and the river, the Agas- 
deresi-chay, flowed along the road side, with 
the stream towards the south. We remained at 
another mill till twenty-five minutes before eleven, 
while Mr. Dethier went in pursuit of the wild 
ducks, with which the place abounded. 

Here we discovered that, thanks to Suleiman, 
whose head was not a geographical one, we were 
out of the road ; but we soon regained it, and 
at eleven o'clock crossed a bridge, near which, on 
the left, are small remains of an old wall. We are 
now in another plain, and, at ten minutes after 
twelve, arrived at Tshaltighi, the river lying 
again along the road at the left. 

This is the village mentioned in the journal of 
General Koehler, who says, “the people ap- 
peared simple and hospitable, and welcomed the 
travellers by presents of fruit and flowers, which 
they threw down at their feet, and then departed 

* These are on the steep side of a high mountain, and evi- 
dence that some town was probably on the summit, or at the 
back of it. Could this have been Cormasa or Isionda ? 
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without saying* a word.” We did not enter the 
village, and therefore had not the same attentions 
shown to us. Very soon after, the village of 
Utch-keuy, (three villages,) lay a little on the 
left. At one o’clock we left the plain, and as- 
cended the mountain. 

We had been for some time past on the great 
road from i Constantinople to Adalia : we had 
now a proo> of it; for we met a man of extra- 
ordinary mien and costume, walking with a long 
straight sword in a case, which served him both 
for baton and epee . He wore a round twisted 
turban, differing from any I had seen. A few 
minutes after, followed a numerous party on 
horseback, all bearing a national peculiarity of 
visage and mien, which was neither Turkish nor 
European. They were Turks from the Crimea, 
going on a pilgrimage to Mecca.* 

At a quarter before two, having ascended con- 
siderably, we came to a plain or plateau ; and, 

* In default of male issue of the reigning family at Constan- 
tinople, the person next in immediate succession, is the snitan 
of the Tartars, who has long embraced Christianity, the sul- 
taness being a lady from Scotland. A Christian on the throne 
of Mahomet ! Should such an event take place, we shall have 
no more pilgrimages to Mecca. 
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at two o'clock stopped to refresh ourselves and 
horses, at the spot where a source passes through 
a hole under the mountain, — the source, doubt- 
less, or one of them, of the river we have seen 
to-day * 

We mounted again at half-past two, and the 
road leading over a plain, licaiiy north, it was 
joined, at a quarter before tour, b\ the road on 
the right, leading from Aglason. The cold be- 
came painful, and the night surprised us as we 
passed, in the valley, the vPlage of Cornar. 

We travelled over a bad road, crossing the 
ri\er again, and again, and again, almost in per- 
fect darkness, except when occasional flashes of 
lighti ing (in a clear atmosphere without clouds) 
shoTi .*d us the extraordinary formation of the 
sand hills, or petrified lands, through which we 


* Perhaps the Agas derisi-chay is the river called, by the 
Consul Manlius, the Colobatus, alter passing the sources of 
the Lyses, where he received the deputation from the neigh- 
bouring town of lsionda. The subterranean course of the 
stream seems to be alluded to in the word Colobatus , and 
offers some plausibility for identifying the Agas derisi-chay 
with the Duden or Catarractes, supposing it * a be subterranean 
in its course from Karabouar till it re-issues from the lake 
below. 
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passed. General Koehler compared them to 
enormous sand-pits ; and, in my first journey, 
they reminded me strongly of an ancient mine 
in Cornwall, called Cargleaze, — not a shaft mine, 
but an open one, resembling a quarry of immense 
size. 

It was half-past six when we arrived at Bour- 
dour. The night, though our beds were doubly 
covered, excessively cold. My friend, Dr. Anas- 
tasius, was on a medical tour in the country, and 
I presume his tin case of pills, and enormous 
stag’s horn, accompanied him as a matter of 
course. 

Sunday, Nov. 18.— While Mr. Dethier went 
to take a view of the extraordinary hauteurs 
about the town, Kyriacos, having bought some 
kid, and carried it to the kabobji to be baked, 
walked with me to the Greek quarter, and we 
first paid our respects to the house of the papas. 
He was not at home, but we found his mother, 
a very old, infirm woman, and, though on a Sun- 
day, nearly in rags. 

She showed us the church, plentifully supplied 
with paintings, of which the birth and death of 
the Panagia, the patroness of the church, were 
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among me most conspicuous. The Thauma , or 
miracles of St. Michael the Archangel at Chonas, 
(Colossie,) held also a distinguished place. There 
were some marble capitals, perhaps of the ear- 
liest times of the lias empire, placed as pedestals 
to the columns. 

Mr. Balli, of Isbarta, had given ns a letter for 
a respect able Greek merchant . We called upon 
him, and found the two priests, and some of the 
principal Greeks of Bourdour. Inquiring if there 
was a school, we were told that there were two ; 
one Ellenic, but discontinued for some years from 
the want of a proper master ; the other, a school 
of mutuel enseignment, supported by the person 
we re now visiting, his father having endowed 
it, *11 i left it in charge to the son. 

The young priest was the master ; the number 
of scholars about eighty. We saw the school- 
room, well fitted up, and provided on the walls 
with a set of printed tables. As they were alto- 
gether without school books, I promised to send 
some from Smyrna, with a few Testaments, Greek 
and Turkish.* 

* Volumes have been written on the question, whether Dr. 
Bell, or Mr. Lancaster, is to have the honour of the invea- 

VOL. II. H 
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Our last visit was to a very respectable and 
well-informed young man, the son of the Arch- 
bishop of Pisidia, who had married the sister of 
the person we had visited. His little girl was 
ill, after an unsuccessful inoculation, and we 
prepared some medicines for her, and for the four 
children of our other friend, suffering much from 
the hooping Dugh. 

Intellect is marching even at Bourdour. Edu- 
cation seems to be much more general here than 
elsewhere ; numerous Turks being employed on 
their shop-boards in teaching young men to 
write. 

The Greek priest told me, my former calcula- 
tion of four thousand Turkish houses was too 
small ; that there are between five and six thou- 
sand. The fountains, without number, reminded 
me of Isbarta, and gave an amiable picture of 
Turkish charity. Returning from the Greek 
quarter, Kyriacos admired, with me, a very long 

tion of the system of inutuel enseignment . It is, perhaps, not 
generally known, if known at all, that this system was actually 
in use at the great seat of ancient learning, Athens, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, as may be seen by referring to a 
small volume, in French, called “ Athenes Ancienne et Mo- 
derne.” I have left it in Smyrna, and can neither recollect 
the author’s name, nor the exact date. 
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avenue of large willow trees ; not a very pic- 
turesque tree in England, but nere, from its 
growth and numbers, producing a very pleasing 
effect. The vineyards are very extensive, and 
the wine, made of course only by the Greeks, 
excellent. 

We were told that the ancient site of the city 
was among the vineyards , and that, at a village 
one hour and a half on the road to Isbarta, there 
ire tombs in the rocks, and other remains. Lucas 
says he saw considerable remains among the 
vineyards, and particularly mentions a temple 
nearly buried, as if by earthquake * 

If Bourdour really occupies the site of Lysinoe, 
it i- extraordinary that no medals of that city 
should be found there, or rather brought from 

‘ Les gens du pays assurent qiTelle etoit dix fois plus 
grande, et qu’elle s’appelloit Caragacia ; ei on n’a pasde peine a 
le croire lorsqu’on sortk Ja campagne, oa l’on trouve plusieurs 
mines dans les \ignes qui sont aux environs ; j’y vis un tem- 
ple presque entier ; mais qui est si enfonce dans la terre, qiCon 
n’y peut entrer que par les fenetres, et un autre ou il n’y a 
que la'voMe qui paroit. II y a grand apparence que cette ville 
a ete detruite par quelque tremblement de terre, ou, selon la 
tradition du pays, par un deluge d’eau, qui submergea cette 

ville, etl’entraina dansle lac, ou Ton voit encore des ruines.” 

Lucas's Travels , vol- i. page 245. 


II 2 
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thence, a place of such importance, and such a 
thoroughfare. But the medals usually brought 
from that neighbourhood, especially from Isbarta, 
are principally of Selge, Perga, Side, Sagalassus, 
Isionda, Termessus, and sometimes Claudiopolis, 
Baris, and a medal with kph, Cremna, or Cre- 
topolis. 

Though the f» iding the medals on a particular 
spot is not positive evidence that the city to 
which they belonged actually stood on that site, 
yet the total absence of such medals is more than 
negative proof, that a place has been wrongly 
appropriated. It is singular that no medals have 
yet been found of Lysinoe, Cormasa, and several 
other places in the march of the Consul Manlius ; 
and it was but very recently that *my friend Mr. 
Borell met with medals of Bubon and Balbura. 

To suppose that Bourdour is the modern repre- 
sentative of the ancient city of Lysinoe, certainly 
does seem irreconcileable with the march of the 
Consul Manlius. He was on his march upwards 
from Pamphylia ; and when he had passed the 
lake , the authorities from Lysinoe surrendered 
the city. Now, surely, if by this lake is to be 
understood the lake of Bourdour, he would not 
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have passed this important place without com- 
pelling* its surrender. 

If Bourdour be not Lysinoe, it is probably 
Cretopolis; and the medals with the letters kph, 
which I have seen both there and at Isbarta, 
probably belong to that city. 

The Archbishop of Pisidia, in whose diocese 
Bourdour lies, writes the name Bouldour, and 
he is more likely to be correct ; and a letter 
which I received three years since from a person 
not so high in the church as an archbishop, but 
probably much more known than many arch- 
bishops, writes also Bouldour. This is the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, to whose devotedness of heart and 
soul to the great object of his many journeyings 
I beat ready testimony, though not always to the 
correctness of his judgment. 

At the time to which I have alluded, he had 
embarked at Alexandria for the coast of Syria } 
but the master of the vessel having learnt that 
the plague was raging there, refused to proceed. 
Mr. Wolff was landed at Adalia, thence to find 
his way as he best could, either by land to Jeru- 
salem, or Constantinople. 

He determined on the latter ; but his letters 
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of credit were not negotiable at Adalia, where 
there were no Europeans ; and how was he to 
perform such a journey without a sixpence — 
without a horse — without a guide? His letter to 
me describes his situation. He had contrived to 
reach Bouldour, and he was resolved, Deo vo- 
lente , to get to Constantinople : and arrive there 
he did ; and s' ortly after set out on the extra- 
ordinary journey to Bokhara, &fc., from which 
he is recently returned ! 

At my first visit to Bourdour, or Bouldour, in 
1826, I came from Aglason. I subjoin my notes 
of that journey, and some observations on the 
town. 

“ Before Aglason lies a small plain, almost 
encircled by mountains, and full of walnut and 
other trees. Our route was at first north-west 
by north ; at half-past eight we came to a mill 
with a village on our right, on the slope of the 
mountain. At a quarter before nine, having 
passed through a small but beautiful grove of 
walnuts supporting vines, poplars, &c., we crossed 
a river flowing down from the right ; and in a 
few minutes crossed another stream, flowing in 
the same direction. We had now reached the 
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head of the plain, and entered a defile between 
the mountains ; course as before \ u strong stream 
rushes down with much noise through this defile. 
At a quarter past nine crossed this stream and 
turned to the left, another stream being by the 
road*s side, which united below with the first. 
The mountains on both sides were high and 
steep, ornamented with low shrubs resembling 
cedars of dwarfish size. Our course was now 
west ; and at a quarter before ten we began to 
descend by a road narrow and rocky. Near the 
bottom, a considerable body of water gushed out 
from under the mountain on the right ; and a 
little below on the left was a small level spot, on 
whit a were heaps of squared stones. Our road 
soon lay along the hill side, having a narrow plain 
on the left ; and at half past ten a village, with 
vestiges of ancient remains, lay on the right ; 
while a small river flowed along the narrow plain 
on the left. At eleven o’clock, our course west- 
north-west, we came to a village on the right 
called Cheenay. At a quarter past eleven, the 
plain which had been hitherto parallel with our 
road terminated, or rather uniteu with another 
much wider and more extensive, at right angles. 
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Our road through this plain was due north. A 
mountain of remarkable form, which might be 
called a saddleback mountain, partly covered 
with snow, formed part of the boundary of the 
plain on the left. At twenty minutes after twelve 
we crossed a considerable river, and near it an 
old burial-ground with fragments much decayed. 
A few minute^ after arrived at the end of the 
plain, and began to descend steeply ; the remains 
of an ancient paved road lay on the right, and at 
a short distance below it a village with some re- 
mains. We had no time to examine them, nor 
to ascertain how far they might agree in situa- 
tion with the town of Lysinoe and the river 
Lyses. Turning to the left, our course was again 
west, and we almost immediately crossed the 
same stream by a bridge near a spot of green 
turf as soft as velvet, on which many poor Turks, 
who had a long string of asses loaded with char- 
coal and wood for the town of Bourdour, were 
performing their ablutions and prayers. In a 
Mahometan country, how often will the traveller 
be put to the blush by contrasting his own indif- 
ference, if not total neglect, of religious duty 
with the piety of the Turk, who, be he where he 
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may, ana employed as he may, instantly abstracts 
himself from the world, at the stated hours of 
prayer, to fall upon his knees. Our road now 
lay along the mountain side, and the same river 
continued to flow downwards on the left, and at 
one o’clock it fell iu a sheet over an ancient wall. 
The rocks, or rather immense hills, for there was 
little or no store, were all calcareous, and of a 
dirty white — their forms reminded me strongly 
of Cargleaze tin mine in Cornwall ; not a shaft 
mine, but an open one, resembling a quarry of 
immense size.* 

“ The scene was desolate in the extreme ; not 
the smallest vestige of vegetation, either grass or 
tree was to be seen on these immense hills which 
rose on every side ; and the half moon appear- 
ing over them just at the moment, seemed an em- 
blem of the withering and blasting influence of the 
lurkish crescent over these once Christian coun- 
tries. After crossing a bridge over the same 
river, and our course north-west by north, we 
entered the town of Bourdour at half past one, 

* “ Hereabout Mr. A.’s route joins that of General Koehler, 

who compared the same scene to ‘ enormous sand pits.’” 

Note by Col. Leake. 
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and were agreeably surprised to see beautiful 
gardens and rich vineyards, elegant minarets, &c. 
and a very large and populous town, beyond 
which lay the lake, of a beautiful blue colour. 

“ Bourdour (or Burdur) is said to contain four 
thousand Turkish houses, one hundred and fifty 
Greek, and thirty Armenian ; the bazaars were 
crowded, and i appeared to be a place of con- 
siderable trade. From Colonel Leake we learn 
that tanning and dyeing of leather, weaving and 
bleaching of linen, employ the chief part of the 
population. The wine of Bourdour appeared 
to us to be peculiarly fine. It was not very un- 
lik e Frontigniac, and it derives its excellence, no 
doubt, from the extraordinary soil about the 
town. I saw a few medals ; they were all of 
Selge and Perga ; while examining them, I was 
surprised to be addressed by a Turk in bad 
English and good Italian. He afterwards paid 
us a visit at the khan, when I found he was a 
slave-proprietor, conducting about a dozen males 
andTemales, then in an adjoining apartment, to 
Constantinople for sale. He told us he came 
from Egypt, but that these unhappy victims were 
from Barbary ; _ their colour, however, bespoke 
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them natives of the interior of Africa ; and the 
man admitted, that not unfrequently he had slaves 
from even beyond Timbuctoo. The price in 
Egypt was from sixty to seventy dollars ; while 
at Constantinople it varied from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand piastres ; that is, at the present 
exchange, from one hundred and twenty-five to 
one hundred and seventy dollars. They had been 
landed at Kakava, to the westward of Satalia ; 
and had been ten days in performing the journey 
to Bourdour, part of the road lying over im- 
mense mountains covered with snow. We learnt 
that Memet Ali had a regular and constant com- 
munication with Constantinople by the same 
route ; his dispatches being first conveyed by 
packet vessels to Kakava. A traffic in human 
flesh is in any shape so revolting to the feelings 
of an Englishman, that he can scarcely think of it 
without strong irritation ; and yet, after all, the 
slave of a Turk has many advantages of situation 
above that of a Christian. I must be under- 
stood to mean slaves such as those we saw at 
Bourdour, professing the same faith. Like the 
year of jubilee among the Jews, the seventh year 
releases the captive, and the purchase is always 
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made upon that express condition — a condition 
also enforced by the Koran. A Christian is not 
permitted to purchase a Mahometan slave, at 
least not at Constantinople or Smyrna, though it 
is a frequent practice at Alexandria and Cairo. 

“ We had a narrow escape this afternoon. A 
well-dressed Turk paid us a visit, introduced by 
a Greek professor of medicine. We discovered 
the nature of his disorder just in time to avoid a 
fellow suffering, and as it does not bear the most 
reputable character in genteel society, we had 
great reason to be thankful. 

“ The Greek doctor requested me to accom- 
pany him to his shop, an apartment in the khan 
well filled with bottles and other evidences of the 
profound science of the professor. He candidly 
admitted that he knew no more of medicine than 
he had learnt from an old tattered Greek phar- 
macopoeia ; that the bottles were more for show 
than use ; and his grand catholicon was a pill, 
producing at the same moment a tin case con- 
taining at least two okes (five pounds) of pills. 
They were not, however, like the doctor’s at 
Tocat, covered with gold-leaf; but, if not com 
posed of bread and water, they were quite as 
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unlikely to be of any service. I ventured to 
suggest sulphur as the best remedy for his unfor- 
tunate patient, but he would hear of nothing but 
his pills, and perhaps he was right : sulphur was 
not always to be had ; but he might say, and in 
effect did reply to me, in the words of the doc- 
tor of Tocat to Hadji Baba, ‘ as long as there is 
bread and water to be had, I am never at a loss 
for a pill. I perform all my cures with them, 
accompanied by the words Inshallah and Ma- 
shallah.’ 

“ There was, however, another genuine anc 
primitive medicine in his shop, which I should 
do him an injustice if I neglected to mention. 
It was hartshorn, that is to say, an enormous 
stag’: horn, which he powdered and gave in 
substance.” 

Lysinia is placed in the province of Pamphy- 
lia, another argument against its position at Bour- 

dour. 

In the Oriens Christianus are the names ot 

two bishops. 

Apagamius. 

Eugeuius. 
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CH \PTER V. 


Leave Bourdour — Lose our way — Arrive at Yazakeuy 
Genealogical enigma -Turkish honesty— L?ke of Navlo— 
Village ot Yarislee, the ancient town of Lagon— Inscrip- 
tions — Illustrations of the camel passing thiough the eye ol 
a needle, and of Exodus xxii. 26.— Lady Hesther Stan- 
hope — Arrive at Kaiadeve (Mandropolis) Adventure with 
a Oafidji — The lake Caralh, aud observations on salt lakes— 
Plain ol Kara-uke— Arrive at Kai-issar— The oda bashi— 
Ancient city of Themisonium. 

t was twenty minutes before three when 
ve quitted Bourdour. We rode along the lake, 
being first at a little distance only, then nearly 
close to the water, and afterwards diverging 
again. On the east side of Bourdour the lake 
extends probably a league. It began to get dusk, 
and from dusk nearly dark. It was then, that 
not quite sure of the proper turning to Yazakeuy, 
I referred the question to Milcom. He had led 
me out of the road at the same spot on my first 
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THE TADORNE DUCK. 


we determined to return without further loss of 
time. The most direct road to Denizli was by 
Atchekeuy, but as I had already passed that way, 
and by the upper road of Chardak, we agreed to 
take an under or more southern road which we 
were assured was as near and direct as that by 
Atchekeuy. 

There were two objects which determined us 
to do so. The possible discovery of the ancient 
city of Themisonium ; and the examination of 
the country on the southern side of Chonas, 
in order to ascertain possitively that the em- 
placement of Colossae was really at that place. 
v Mr. Dethier rose before six, excited by the 
promises of an old chasseur last night to conduct 
him to a part of the lake where wild geese, ta- 
dornes, and woodcocks, were in such abundance, 
that we might with ease kill enough before 
breakfast to load another baggage horse. The 
old gentleman failed in his engagement, and 
Mr. Dethier, after two hours, returned without 
either goose, tadorne, or woodcock, and yet my 
friend was the best shot in Smyrna. * 

* 11 On y trouvent beaucoup d’oiseaux aussi gros que des 
oyes, et si gras qu’ils ne scauroient Toler ; ils se laissent tucr 
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The water all round the oda was frozen, and 
the ground whitened with a boar frost. We 
quitted Yazakeuy at nirje o’clock, and arrived at 
Yarikeuy at a quarter past nine. Here we co- 
pied an inscription in the burjal -ground. 

KXavSlag IIsAa-y^ar rr)g KaraaKevriG rov p.vr}f.i£i6 \ » 
Tlpovoiav Troir)<ja fxtvov KaXAi/cAtouc vtnu yevo/iivov 
avSpog avT7]c 

(The monument) of Claudia Pelagia, con- 
structed by Callicles, who was doubly the son of 
her husband, i. e. 

His father married Pelagia, after which he 
(Callicles) married the daughter of Pelagia by a 
former husband. I am indebted to Colonel 
L> ake for a solution of this genealogical enigma, 
which I should never have discovered myself. 

Very soon after we had another evidence of 
the redeeming qualities in the Turkish character. 
Mr. Dethier had exchanged horses with me, and 
my cloak, which was strapped behind the saddle, 

a coups de baton. On fait de leur graisse one mantique, dont 
les pauvres gens se servent au lieu de beurre fondu.” 

Lucas s Travels, vol. i. p. 244. 

These birds are the Tadorne ducks. 
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slipped off unobserved. Suleiman went back in 
pursuit of it, and found it suspended from a tree 
across the road. A Turk had found it, and took 
this simple honest way of restoring it to its 
owner. Many a ^Christian would not have 
done so. 

Our course, which had been west from Bour- 
dour to Yazak* ay, was now west-south-west. 
At half past ten we saw a sarcophagus by the 
road side on the right, and on the left, at some 
little distance, lay the village of Douvare. Look- 
ing back, and to the left, the extraordinary forma- 
tion of the ground about Bourdour was seen to a 
great extent stretching away to the south. 

Mr. Dethier’s supposition is, that these hills 
were once under the waters of the lake ; that 
the lake sunk, and that the hills were shaped as 
at present by the continued action of rain, &c., 
for ages. This is curiously in correspondence 
with the tradition of the country which Lucas 
heard at Bourdour. 

The road was still in a plain, with a rocky 
ridge on the right, and at eleven o’clock another 
ridge on the left, which, with the adjoining 
mountain, resembled Coresus and Mount Prion 
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at Ephesus, as seen from Aiasaluk. A tumulus 
lay near it. At a quarter past eleven, we passed 
a small lake on the left, called Navlo Ghiul. 

In the village of Yarislee, where we arrived 
at twelve o’clock, wo were detained till one, and 
had time permitted, we would willingly have 
remained much longer, as we found several inte- 
resting inscriptions on the fountain and in the 
mosque, and might have found many more. The 
villagers, with their Aga at the head, escorted 
us from place to place, and pressed us much to 
visit the remains of a castle and other ruins on 
the mountain above the village ; the site, no 
doubt, of the ancient town, from whence the 
inscribed stones were brought. They told us 
alco, that great quantities of marble were visible 
under water in the lake. 

The subjoined inscription is on a square pedestal 
in the court of the mosque, and one part being 
against the wall, of course it is imperfect It ap- 
pears to consist of moral maxims \ and here again, 
as in the following inscription, I have to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to Colonel Leake for the 
restoration and translation. 
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NSv rot iravra teXei Saljuiov vvv Eg opStv oSrjya 

Ilpa^ac 7 T avTa Kara vow fJtrjKETi rpvye creavTOV 

^WlTEV^rj (TV TE afXEflTTTiOg WV aV ETT&VflElQ 

'Oaa %e\eiq 7 rpa £ ac , « prjOEig .... 

*Ev ^api £eve ^ap(T7]<rag iravroq .... 

r/ H(ru^a /3ov\evov Kai <rol Seoq TjyEfxovEVdEi . 

Eitxi KaXcu 7rpa£a< gttevSe <te ypi? 

Kpcrn/tmt; Kai tov "Xw/iEvov ev 

E/c<J»£u^ yap vovarov ^aXeirrig tt avriov Se 
Stag avSa, 

“ Now the Deity effects all things for thee ; now 
leads thee in the right way. 

Do not torment thyself ; thou wilt do every 
thing to your mind. 

Thou wilt attain that which, without blame, thou 
desirest. 

Whatsoever thou wishest, thou wilt effect, if 
words (or, if you shall utter) ..... 

He, O stranger, who trusts in his own hand, of 
every 

Design peacefully, and God will be thy leader.” 
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At Yarislee , on the Fountain. 

E7TI <J<i)Tt)piaQ Kai VlKTfQ KCtl ClUOl'tOV biaflOV7)Q TlsJV 

$E(T 7 totu)v Kai avucriTwv avroKparoptiw Aovkiov sLiETTTifuov 
'Stovripov /cat Map/cot. AvprjXiov Avtwveivov Kai EL. 
2 EirrijULiov Ttraq Katcrapoc /cat viaq Hpac P^juaiaq arvv 
iravroc oikov tljv 2£|3aorwi /cat lEpac (tvvkXyitov Kai 
Sri/nov t(jjv Ptup.ata/v* £7ri avSvTrarou Xa/unrporaTOV Hanoi) 
T iriavov TYf yXvKvrary TrarpiSi ra> AaKivEuru A rjpio pera 
iraaaq apya q re Kai Xurovpylaq Kai Sia7rovTiovq Trpeafleiaq 
aq 7 JVV<JEV E 7 TI Seov K oppodov Hpvtyioi' AttoXXiovlSov 

< / * v <\ x 

v7ro(T^opE%>oq airo zvyarpoq iciaq 

/cat 7 rpoa(j)iXoTEi pr}(japEvoc pETa Tr\q yovaiKoq Appiaq . . . 

. . « . . Svy arpoq /cat avraq Si a /3iov pETE^Eiv 

ekt r v c<jaq to (3aXavEiov 7rap£§w/C£v . 

This inscription seems to have begun with a 
jufm common under the Roman emperors, 
which in Latin was expressed by pro salute et 
victoria. The following is its tenor in English : 

“For the safety and victory and stability of 
the lords and invincible emperors Lucius Septi- 
mius Severus and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
( Caracalla ,) and Publius Septiinius Geta Caesar, 
and the new Roman Juno, ( Plautilla ,) with all 
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the house of the Augusti, and the senate and 
people of the Romans, under the most illustrious 
proconsul Tatius Titianus. Tryphon, son of 
Apollonides, after all the commands, the offices, 
and the embassies beyond seas, which he per- 
formed under the god Commodus, having finished 
this bath, with the* concurrence of his wife 
Ammia and her daughter and on con- 

dition that they are to have the benefit of it for 
life, has presented it to his beloved native place, 
the Demos of the Lacinenses.” 

If the reading as to Plautilla is correct, the 
date of this inscription is about a. d. 203. 

. The name of AAKANEQN AHM02 occurs in 
the inscription on the fountain. From the form 
of the first letter it might be mistaken for 
TAKANEQN. 

I was disposed to consider this the name of the 
district placed by Ptolemy close to that of The- 
misonium, and seeming to refer to the Laconian 
towns of the neighbourhood, Sagalassus, Selge, 
Isbarta, and others; but on better grounds, 

* The preceding part of the inscription is literally translat- 
ed, but from hence the obvious sense is only given, as many 
ot the words are impel feet. 
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Yarislee may be said to be on the site 01 the 
town called Lagon in the march of the Consul 
Manlius, which he found deserted after his halt 
at Mandropolis, and at no great distance from 
the sources of the river Lysis. 

Perhaps this is the place called Lagania in the 
Notitise, but placed by the author of the Omens 
Christianas, n Pamphylia, and of which he gives 
the following names as bishops : 

Zacharias. 

Constans, 

Elizaeus, 

Basilius. 

At half past one we began to ascend the moun- 
tain, and at ten minutes before two, the village 
ol Navlo, situated on a knoll at the right. 

As we were ascending the hill, I saw some- 
thing shining on the road, which proved to be 
one of the needles used by the camel-drivers for 
mending their camel furniture. It was about 
six inches long, and had a large, very long eye ; 
it had evidently been dropped by one of the con- 
ductors of a caravan which was some little way 
a-head of us, and of which the sound of the 
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camel bells, as it was- occasionally brought to us 
by the wind, was so agreeable, that I was not 
surprised JVlr. Lovell should call the camels lovers 
of music. 

This association of the needle with the camels 
at once reminded me of the passage which has 
been considereu so difficult to be illustrated. 

“ It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

Why should it not be taken literally? As 
the usages of the east are as unvarying as the 
laws of the Mede-- and Persians, I can easily 
imagine that even the camel driver of Rachel 
carried his needles about with him, to mend 
“ the furniture and the equipment of a camel- 
driver in those days could not well have been 
more simple than at present ; comprising simply 
his long benish or cloak of white felt or coarse 
cloth, the shield against sun and cold by day, and 
his bed by night ; a tinned casan, or crock, for 
his* pillau, and all the other uses of the cuisine ; 
a wooden bowl to prepare the barley or dari 
balls for his camels, and his needles and cordage. 
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His short pipe and tobacco* bag are luxuries of 
modern days. 

The needle, from its constant and daily use, 
must have held a prominent place in his structure 
of ideas and imagery, and as we know how fertile 
the imaginations of these camel-drivers were in 
furnishing us with proverbs and legendary tales, 
for Mahomet u said to have heard the story of 
the seven sleepers of Ephesus from a fellow 
camel-driver, why may not the impracticability 
of a camel's passing through the eye of his needle, 
even a common camel, much more the double- 
hunched gentleman of Bactria, have been a com- 
mon expression to denote an impossibility? * 

J U any persons, even in Asia, consider the dromedary as the 
animal privileged to cariv two hunches, and that the camel 
has only one. The dromedary has never two hunches, and 
the only difference between the dromedary and the camel is 
precisely the distinction between the waggon-horse and the 
racer , the dromedary is the latter, and the other the beast ol 
burden. The camel with two hunches is a particular species, 
called the Bactnan camel. 

Perhaps it is digressing too much to allude here to the dou- 
ble-hunched horse ot Lady Hesther Stanhope ; but as many ot 
my readers have probably never heard jl it, 1 will venture 
to mention it. 

Long previous to the residence ol Lady Hesther in Syria, a 
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How valuable the needle must be to the poor 
camel-driver, may be inferred from its loss. 
Should he have been so improvident as to have 
only one, the loss of it would be one of the 
greatest he could suffer, and when travelling 
through the desert, might even endanger his 
personal safety . 

Another explanation may be given, but much 
less natural than the former. Every body has 

tradition was general among the Arabs that a personage 
should one day arrive among them, who should be the greatest 
benefactor or benefactress that their tribes had ever known 
since the days ot Ishrnael ; and that there might be no mistake, 
the person should be identified with the possessor of a horse 
wearing a natural saddle. 

Expectation was wound up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, when Lady Hesther fixed her abode on Mount Lebanon. 
She had not long arrived, when she was presented by one of 
the Sheiks with a beautiful Arabian horse, from whose back 
rose, like the Bactrian ramel in miniature, two elevations 
affording a seat between them like the Tatar saddles ot the 
east. I believe, though 1 am not sure, that some difference ot 
colour in the hair marked also the saddle housings. 

No sooner was this known, than the news was spread in 
every Arab tent, that the benefactress, the great and long 
looked-for deliverer, was arrived, and homage was tendered 
to her ladyship by the chiefs of every tribe. 

I never had the honour ot seeing Lady Hesther, and am 
never likely to do so ; but leaving it to others to notice her 
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heard of the obelisks of Alexandria, called the 
Needles of Cleopatra — a name, I apprehend, 
anciently given to them and similar obelisks. 
These were usually erected at the entrance 
of temples. If two such obelisks were existing 
at Jerusalem, and so close to each other as not 
to admit the passing of a loaded camel, and 
passable only by the traveller on foot, the pro- 
verb might have had its origin from hence. 

I have compared, in my first journey, the camel 
driver, with his white benish, to the figures in 
the Moraiof Owhyee. It did not then occur to 
me, that this extraordinary-looking, but invalua- 
ble cloak, afforded a good illustration of Exodus, 
xxu. 26. 

It is his fair weather and foul weather compa- 


peculiarities, if they can feel pleasure in doing so, I tender, 
with the Arab sheiks, my respectful homage to that warm- 
hearted and magnificent benevolence, to which, much more 
than to her miraculous steed, she is deservedly indebted for 
the veneration in which she is held by the Arabs. 

I have even heard it said, and I believe it, that she could 
have done more to prevent the advance of Ibrahim Pasha, by 
a single word to her subjects of the desert, than all the firmans 
or armies of Mahmoud. She is also a lady of most highly cul- 
\ated mind. 
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nion, his protection Against the heat and cold by 
day, and by night his bed and counterpane. How 
cruelly would he feel its loss ? So humane was 
the law of the Jewish legislator, “ If thou at 
all take thy neighbour’s raiment to pledge, thou 
shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun goeth 
down. For th;>t is his covering only ; it is his 
raiment for hi& skin ; — wherein shall he sleep ?’’ 

We were now in a very extensive plain of 
great elevation ; the cold was excessive, and hav- 
ing a violent cold, I was keenly susceptible of it. 
We rode fast, without feeling warmer, and ar- 
rived at four o’clock at the miserable village of 
Kaiadeve, situated very near another lake, Kaia 
Ghiul, (or Raise Ghiul.) It was very desirable 
to have gone an hour or two farther, for there 
was nothing inviting in the oda or the society we 
found in it ; but I was too Indisposed. The 
clouds were heavy, and threatened an unpropi- 
tious day for to-morrow. Two beggars were 
our bedfellows, for we could not get rid of them 
here as at Deenare, by purchasing their share of 
the apartment, there being no other in which 
they could find shelter. We had, notwithstand- 
ing, some antiquarian intelligence, which made 
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some amends for a bad dinner and a wretched 
apartment. We were told, that at Hazelare, 
between Bourdour and Yazakeuy, on the moun- 
tain side at the right, are very consider- 
able remains. That the river we crossed 
between Bourdour and Yazakeuy, and which 
runs into the lake of Bourdour, has its sources at 
or near Hazelare, and it is therefore probably the 
site of either Lysinoe or Cretopolis. Our infor- 
mant told us also, that near this village, about a 
quarter of an hour distant on the mountain, are 
the remains of a hissar or kalesi — a castle. 

Tuesday , Nov . 20. — Mr, Dethier rose at an 
early hour, and went in pursuit of this castle, 
but without success. It is however certain, 
that there is an ancient building, our infor- 
mants call it a double castle, on the mountain 
immediately over the lake ; and Kaiadevfe proba- 
bly stands near the site of an ancient town, 
though we saw no stones in proof of it. 

The Consul Manlius, when near Mandropolis 
passed the lake Caralis ; now, as there is no 
other lake on the west of Yarislee except that 
near Davous, which is much too distant, if 
Lagon was at Yarislee, it will follow that the 
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lake of Kaiadev^ must be the lake Caralis, and 
the ruins on the mountain of the lake those pro- 
bably of Mandropolis ; unless there are also 
ancient remains at Navlo, which certainly stands 
on a commanding situation. Mandropolis may 
be placed, with much probability, at one of thosl 
places, I should say at Kaiadevk ; and if the name 
Mandropolis lias an affinity with modern Greek, 
the conjecture is supported by the extensive open 
country near it, eminently calculated, like ano- 
ther Salisbury Plain, for the pasturage of sheep. 

The ice was thick on the water, and the clouds 
threatened a heavy fall of snow. I was dread- 
fully enrhume, but what was to be done ? We 
mounted at a quarter past eight, and passed by 
an excellent road along the side of the lake, 
which was nearly close to the village. 

A little sprinkling of snow came on ; and 
when we would have quickened our pace, we 
were stopped by a man dressed in an Arab benish 
and accompanied by about ten other fellows. 
He laid his hand on Mr. Dethier’s saddle, and in 
a very insolent tone demanded money ; but as 
we did not perfectly understand him, we referred 
him to Kyriacos, as our interpreter. Quitting 
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his hold of Mr. Dethier’s saddle, he seized the 
bridle of Kyriacos, and again repeated his de- 
mand in a louder and more menacing tone, on 
the plea that he was the cafiji of an adjoining 
cafe, and that having quitted it, he had occasion 
for money, and insisted on having some. 

We told him that we were not rayahs, but 
Franks ; and were neither obliged nor disposed 
to submit to such imposition; and repeated again 
and again that we were protected by the sultan s 
firman. We were considerably in advanc# of 
Milcom and Suleiman, neither of whom were as 
yet in sight, and the fellow calculating on his 
superiority of numbers, seemed to set our firman 
at defiance, and persisted in keeping hold of the 
bridle of Kyriacos, and, in a still more menacing 
tone, to repeat his demand. 

My friend Dethier, though of the mildest and 
most amiable temper, is a man of the most deter- 
mined courage and resolution ; and finding the 
fellow persisted in detaining us, he drew both 
pistols, and coming up close to him, placed them 
on either side of the man’s head, and threatened 
to shoot him if he did not instantly set off. 

I knew my friend so well, as to be convinced 
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he would do what he threatened ; and intreating 
him to be patient, tried to make the scoundrel 
respect our firman. He was perfectly unmoved, 
and with a pistol about six inches from each ear, 
he coolly turned his head from one to the other, 
as if examining if they were really weapons of 
death. 

Perhaps the capsuled locks, without flints, 
made him hope they were not so ; for instantly 
after he began his insolence again, and looked 
back upon his men with an expression of coun- 
tenance which plainly called upon them to come 
to his assistance. They had only large sticks, 
tut their leader was armed with pistols and 
yatagan. 

God knows what might have happened, if 
at this moment Milcom and Suleiman had not 
appeared in sight. I instantly directed the fel- 
low’s attention to them, the pistols still at his 
head ; when observing a double-barrelled gun in 
the hands of both our surigees, he thought it pru- 
dent to quit his hold on the bridle, and slunk 
quietly away, followed by his gang, now rein- 
forced by foi^r or five others. 

When Milcom came up and heard our story, 
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he galloped back after the fellow, and, proving that 
the patient and enduring Armenian could be 
roused into a lion, he succeeded in bringing back 
an ample apology for the insult we had received. 

Permitted to resume our journey, we shortly 
after came to the palace of the cafidji, a mud hut 
covered with pine branches. The snow fell thick, 
and we made the best of our way. We were 
now on the south border of the lake, elevated 
on the mountain side above it. We observed 
curious white patches on the edges of the lake, 
especially on this side, where a broad white ridge 
entered some way into the water. It is probably 
a formation of tufa, like Hierapolis, for it was 
not - .It, the water of the lake being fresh. 

* 1 have said, m the first volume, that the Turks designate 
the Armenians by the name of the “ Camel ; and to pro\e 
that this is Aar from being a disrespectful epithet, the reader 
has only to refer to Mr. Eton s Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
page 198, and he will there find a list of names applied by the 
Turks to all other nations, European and Asiatic, infinitely 
less respectful than that ot Camel. If Mr. Eton really had 
any good authority for the libellous catalogue, which is very 
doubtful, I will not reprint the calumny. 

The epithet of Camel, as applied to the Armenian character, 
I have somewhere read, originated in the failure of an attempt 
of the sultan to make themsoldiers like the other rayahs. 
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The existence of so many lakes, and at small 
distances from each other, is a striking* peculiarity 
in the interior of Anatolia ; that some of these 
should be salt lakes, while others are fresh, is 
another peculiarity. Without going* so far off as 
the lake Tatta, which supplies all the country 
with salt, the ikes on the road from Konia to 
Affium kara hisvir, at Ilgun, Aksher, &c. are fresh 
water lakes. On the west of Konia, the vast 
lake of Bey sher is salt ; that of Eyerdir is fresh. 
The lakes of Bourdour and Navlo are salt, as 
are the large lake of Anava, and the small one 
of Churak ; whereas the lake at Kaiadeve is fresh. 

Colonel Leake, in his valuable paper in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, on 
the identity of the Quorra with the Niger, has 
ihe following observations on fresh and salt 
lakes. 

“ I am aware that many persons are of opinion 
that the freshness of the water in the lake Tjad, 
is gi proof of its having a stream flowing from it, 
on the principle, that as all rivers hold saline 
particles in solution, the saltness of the lake wil* 
continually increase if there be no expenditure 
but by evaporation. But although the theory 
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may be correct ; although lakes, without outlets, 
having steep margins, which prevent any enlarge- 
ment of surface, may thus become strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, shallow lakes, formed by 
periodical inundations, like th*» greater part of 
those in North Africa, may he very differently 
affected. 

“ Here a great part of the salt being left on the 
margin, as the evaporation takes place, is ab- 
sorbed by the vegetation ; while the salt in the 
permanent part of the lake will keep that water 
at the bottom, by its weight, when the inundation 
takes place, or, at least, will cause it to be only 
partially mixed with the new supply, — so that 
the upper surface of the lake will be always 
nearly, if not quite, as fresh as the river that 
forms it. 

“ That, in fact, all such lakes are fresh, or 
nearly so, notwithstanding their having no outlet, 
may be shown from a multitude of examples. It 
is sufficient to mention the Zurra, in Persia, 
which is formed by the river Helmund, by the 
Greeks called Etymander ; the lakes Nessonis 
and Baebeis, in Thessaly ; the lake Moeris, in 
Egypt ; and a series of lakes which, with the 
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streams flowing fhto them, occupy a length 
of two hundred miles in the interior of Asia 
Minor . 

“ These last form an exact parallel with the 
Tjad, in having, at no great distance from them, 
salt lakes, and a large tract of country producing 
salt on the sur) >ce, — facts which furnish the fur- 
ther proof, that a great degree of saltness, in 
lakes, depends neither upon outlets nor margins, 
but upon local causes, as we see exemplified in 
the Dead Sea, of which some of the cliffs are of 
solid salt.”* 

In proof of the correctness of this reasoning, 
may be adduced the lake of Kaiadeve,_a lake 
having no outlet, and yet a fresh lake. It is not 
quite certain that the lake of Eyerdir has any 
emissary, for the river which we crossed, near 
the town, may possibly run into it, instead of out 
of it ; it was too dark to distinguish ; and if so, 
Eyerdir is also a fresh-water lake. 

The salt lakes are constantly termed by the 
Turks, “bitter:" may not, therefore, “ bitter ” 
as applied, in Scripture, and by the Orientals of 
the present day, to waters unfit for use, be sim- 
* Journal of the Royal Gcograph Sac. vol. ii page 23. 
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ply a figurative expression, denoting the bitterness 
of disappointment which the fainting traveller 
experiences, on discovering that the beautiful lake, 
descried at a long .distance, and the object of his 
most anxious solicitude, mocks his expectations ; 
and though pure and inviting to the eye, is nau- 
seous to the taste, and would rather increase his 
sufferings than relieve them ? 

Having crossed a small river near a bridge, 
with tamarisks on the banks, at ten o’clock, the 
snow became more compassionate ; and when we 
arrived at Solda, about five minutes after, it had 
nearly ceased. This village lies a little on the 
right We now crossed a small plain, and then 
ascended among pines, balsams, valonea, and 
juniper : the hills all around were covered with 
pines, and the soil of a reddish colour, indicating 
the vicinity of iron : our course probably south- 
west. 

The road led still through these pine-hills till 
eleven o’clock, when we began to descend : the 
hill was a long one, and we walked down. At 
twelve o’clock the village (or rather town, having 
five hundred houses) of Gune lay on the left, 
distant about a quarter of an hour. We passed 
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the village of Sigalik at a quarter before one 
o’clock ; the road winding through a yalley, over 
a broad, dry watercourse, with earthy-looking 
rocks, bare, and of a porphyric, or reddish purple 
colour on either side.* At half-past one re-as- 
cended the hills. 

At two, d( j eended into a magnificent plain, 
called the plain of Kara-uke ; and previously to 
entering it, when nearly at the bottom of the 
mountain, saw, on the right, a most extraordi- 
nary formation, resembling immense quarries of 
great height, and of a colour which at a distance 
might be mistaken for light-coloured yellow 
satin, the whitish streaks giving the shades. The 
effect was much heightened by the dark green 
foliage of several large pines growing in and 
about it. 

Close to this we came to the village of Afshar ; 
but as it was only two o’clock, we resolved, 
though the snow had been succeeded by slight 
rain, to proceed to the village of Kai-issar. Our 
road lay for a little way over the plain, then en- 
tered a gorge among the hills on the north ; and 

* This continued appearance is presumptive evidence that 
we were approaching 1 the Cibyrates, celebrated tor its iron 
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suffering much from the excessive cold north 
wind, we were delighted to arrive at the town of 
Kai-issar about ten minutes after three. 

It. is a considerable place, finely situated on the 
side of the mountain. We w^re nearly frozen 
before we could rind a place to receive us, to- 
morrow being the bazaar day, and every apart- 
ment crowded. We waited for the best, having, 
through the kind offices of a Greek, been placed 
in the best oda of the village. The proprietor 
was full of the kindest attentions : he had lived 
long in the world, and had experienced much of 
its vicissitudes : his heart was evidently softened 
by sufferings. 

s >me years ago he was a man of considerable 
property and influence in Kai-issar and its neigh- 
bourhood but opposing an aga, though with 
justice, for his rapacity and oppression of the vil- 
lagers, he became the victim of his benevolence. 
The aga had more influence than himself at Con- 
stantinople, denounced his opponent as a rebel 
and traitor to the sultan, and, without further 
investigation, his property was all seized, and 
himself and family exiled to a remote village on 
the shores of the Black Sea. 
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After a long banishment, his innocence was 
proved on the removal of the aga, who had either 
lost his influence, or, what is the same thing, was 
not rich enough to pay longer for it ; and the 
injured man returned about two years since to 
his native village, and to the wrecks of his once 
ample fortune 

We had made our beds, and laid down — Ky- 
riacos, Milcom, and Suleiman were already in- 
dulging in slumbering melodies— when the door 
opened, and five or six young Turks entered the 
apartment. They were all handsome young 
men, and in high kief, joking and playing with 
each other, more agreeably to themselves than 
to us, who were not so willing to be disturbed. 
My bed, close to the chimney, a privileged 
place, as I was an invalid, stood a fair chance of 
being burnt, with myself in it, by a forest of 
wood, which they threw into the fire. 

We waited patiently and impatiently for their 
departure, but they had no such intention ; and 
having carefully removed all our baggage to ano- 
ther part of the room, spread their beds among 
us. They were the sons of the oda bashi. 

Kai-issar is certainly on or near the site of a 
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considerable ancient town. We saw pedestals 
and marbles lying in all directions, and capitals 
of a very ancient form, upon which, like those on 
the great mosque of Ephesus, was a cross — ves- 
tiges of a primitive church. 

There is much reason to suppose that this is 
the site of the ancient city of Themisonium, 
which was placed by Ptolemy in the same country 
with Cibyra, Hierapolis, and Apamea, and by 
Hierocles among the towns of Phrygia Pacatia- 
na, together with Laodicea, Colossse and Hiera- 
polis. 

In the tabular itinerary there is a road from 
Laodicea ad Lycum, to Perga, passing through 
Themisonium and Corrnasa. On this road Colonel 
Leake remarks, that “ although the direct dis- 
tance is upwards of one hundred G. M. there 
are only forty -six M. P. marked in the table, 
namely — thirty-four between Themisonium and 
Corrnasa, and twelve from Corrnasa to Perga. 
If these two distances were correct, therefore, 
the omitted distance between Laodicea and The- 
misonium ought to be supplied with about one 
hundred M.P. It is impossible to believe, how- 
ever, that Themisonium, which is named by 
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Strabo among the "smaller towns round Apamea 
and Laodicea, could have been so far to the 
south-east. Cormasa, on the other hand, must 
have been much more than twelve M. P. from 
Perga ; for it appears from Livy, that Cormasa 
was at a considerable distance from the borders 
of Pamphylia o wards Lysinoe and the lake of 
Bourdour ; inch agrees with Ptolemy, who 
names it among the cities of Pisidia, and next to 
Lysinia.” * 

But on an attentive examination of the table, 
I think the thirty-four miles placed between The- 
misonium and Cormasa does not mark the dis- 
tance between these towns, but between Laodi- 
cea and Them isoni urn, and which is exactly the 
distance from Eski-hissar, (Laodicea,) to Kai- 
issar — for between Antioch on the Meander 
and Carura, there is no distance given in the ta- 
ble, but immediately over these towns, and pre- 
ceding Laodicea are the figures vi. If we sup- 
pose an x omitted, sixteen miles would be just 
the distance between Antioch and Carura ; then 
the xx which follows is the correct distance be- 
tween Casara and Laodicea ; and as no figures 
* i’olonel Leake's Journal, p. 155. 
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occur between that town and Thernisonium, the 
thirty-four which is after Thernisonium, no doubt 
makes the distance between it and Laodicea, and 
as I have observed, this is very near the actual 
distance between L^vi-hissar and Kai-issar. 

There would still be a considerable distance, 
to supply, omitted in the table, between Themi- 
sonium and Cormasa, and possibly the ruins at 
Germe may after all prove to be those of Cor- 
masa, written, by the better authority of Poly- 
bius, Curmasa, of which Germe may he a cor- 
ruption. 

Pausanius places Thernisonium in Phrygia 
above or beyond Laodicea, that is, to the east of 
it, end calls it an Arcadian colony founded by 
Azan, and that at the distance of thirty stades 
from the city was a cave of which the entrance 
was very small, and thereby difficult to be dis- 
covered, for there was no path that led to it, nor 
did the light of the sun penetrate far into it ; 
and besides this the r oof w T as very near the 
ground that it had before the entrance little 
statues of Hercules, Apollo and Mercury, in 
gratitude to those deities, for having in a dream 
* Taylor’s Pausanius. vol. in. p. 193. 
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directed the inhabitants to this cave, as a place 
of refuge, when the Gauls were laying waste all 
Ionia, &c. These statues were called Spelaitai. 
This cave is said to have many sources of water 
within it. 

On a coin of Themisonium, in the cabinet of 
my friend Mr. Borrell, is a river God, with the 
name of Azanes , evidence of some river being 
at or near Themisonium ; probably this is the 
river at Yatagan. Matthias was bishop of The- 
misonium A. D. 503. 

We were told that the direct road from De- 
nizli to Adalia, is --from Denizli to Kara-uke, 
nine hours ; from Kara-uke to Kaiadevb, (where 
we slept last night,) six hours ; thence to Folia, 
(<pe\\w c?)ten hours j Folia to Yenijaklee, ten 
hours, and thence to Adalia six hours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Village at Yatagan— The Turkif.li Saint Yatagundie— Mira- 
culous escape of Kyriacos — Arrive at Chokour — Routes to 
Adalia, &c. — The Cibyrates — Marches of the Consul Man- 
lius— Diocese ofthe Archbishop ol Pisidia. 

Wednesday, 2Vbu. 21 .—It was ten o’clock be- 
fore we left Kai-issar, Kyriacos being busily en- 
gaged with the kabobji in dressing our meat. It 
was not too late, for the cold was excessive, the 
ice being very thick. We had intended to go to 
Khonas, and thence to Hierapolis ; but hearing 
from our host that on the road to Denizli the 
Kiouk Bounar sunk into the ground, and after- 
wards re-emerged, as my Denizli correspondent 
had formerly told me, we determined to take that 
road. It is well we did, for we afterwards learnt 
that Khonas was nine hours from Kai-issar, in- 
stead of six, as we had been informed. 
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At half past ten we passed the village of Ujak, 
and came to the village of Yatagan at ten mi- 
nutes after eleven, the road leading over low 
hills with pines, and latterly tit the head of the 
plain of Kara-uke, course north-west. The vil- 
lage has its name, it appears, from a convent, in 
which is the tomb and body of a Mahometan 
saint, called Yatagundie. 

If we are to credit the account of Lucas, the 
mosque where the saint 'reposes is full of riches ; 
sixty massive chandeliers of silver ten feet in 
height, and a great number of gold and silver 
lamps. Two hundred dervishes were employed 
in the service of the mosque, which has immense 
revenues, most of which are expended in hospita- 
lity, feeding and lodging every one that passes by. 

Unfortunately we knew nothing about this 
magnificent establishment, or we might have 
pitched our tents here instead of at Kai-issar, not 
for the better fare* but because it is said that there 
is a very considerable library annexed to the 
mosque, with a great number of precious manu- 
scripts ; and who knows if we might not have 
picked up the lost decades of Livy ? However, 
we shall not readily forget Yatagan or its saint. 
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from an occurrence which had something' of tl-e 
miraculous in it. 

Thehorseof our mehmandar was a high mettled 
steed, of untameable spirit, and but for one un- 
fortunate propensity would have been a most va- 
luable animal. Whenever he happened to find 
himself in advance of the party, he would retro- 
grade with all the precision of a military move- 
ment, till he fell again into the ranks; but 
usually, while this back step was taking place, 
Milcom would hasten up. and w ith all the ener- 
gies of his long whip, make horse, rider, palank, 
and paplomas, set oft on a full gallop over hill or 
plain, till he supposed the horse’s liveliness was 
a htre abated. 

On this morning, from some reason or other, 
Kvriacos was considerably a-head of us, when his 
horse began his customary backward march. At 
the distance of about a hundred yards was what 
in another season would be called a river of im- 
portance; it was now a considerable stream, 
thickly frozen over, and with high banks. 

The animal was making his way straight to 
this place ;— aware of the imminent danger, we 
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galloped up, but before we could arrive the ca- 
tastrophe had taken place. The horse stepped 
back with a quick pace, and was on the brink of 
the precipice, as it might be called ; that is, a bank 
of about ten or twelve feet. In another mo- 
ment he fell back with rider, palank, and paplo- 
ma under him, into the frozen stream. 

We were breathless with apprehension ; and 
certainly whatever might be the fate of the horse, 
hardly ventured to hope that our useful friend 
would ever rise again. He did rise again, how- 
ever, but soaked to the skin ; and the innumera- 
ble masses of ice about him blazed like brilliants 
in the sunbeams, and tinkled like the bells of 
a caravan of camels. 

Providentially he had no bones broken, though 
severely bruised, and had he been a good Maho- 
metan, would doubtless have consecrated a silver 
horse, palank, and paploma, as votive tablets to 
St. Yatagundie. We were obliged to halt at least 
half an hour, till, from the intensity of the cold , 
and the cutting north wind, we were nearly 
masses of ice ourselves ; what then was the si- 
tuation of poor Kyriacos, obliged to strip to the 
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skin, and change every article of his habiliments. 
But a deep * draught from the rackee bottle re - 
stored animation, if it did not cure the bruises, 
and we set off again at half-past eleven, enliven- 
ed as usual by Kyriacos, who gave us positive 
evidence that he was not mortally wounded, by 
singing, *as usual, a long ^and loud, if not very 
melodious, Greek chaunt. 

We ascended, and then descended agiin into 
the magnificent plain of Kara-uke about haif- 
pasfc twelve. At one o’clock the large village of 
Kesil-hissar lay at the foot of the mountain on 
the left, about half an hour distant. Our course 
across the plain was as before, north-west, or 
north by west. We again quitted the plain at 
two o'clock, half dead with the intensely cold 
wind blowing in our teeth , and ascended the 
mountain on foot. A cafe hut was a cheering 
sight, and we gladly accepted the cafigi’s invita- 
tion to enter and take a cup of coffee. 

We continued to ascend, and afterwards de- 
scended on foot all the way to the village of 
Chokour, which, from the immense depth at 
which it lies in the valley, well deserves the name 
of j profound^ or deep , as the Turkish word sig- 
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nifies. On the descent we saw a variety of 
strata ; and a mineral like manganese, certain- 
ly iron ore, and another evidence of the vicinity 
of the Cibyrates. 

There was a view of a distant plain before us, 
which resembled a lake with a white incrustation 
on the right, which though we first took for 
Denizli Ovasi, or the plain of Denizli, proved 
afterwards to be the plain and ruins of Hiera- 
polis. The valley in which we descended is full 
of pines, and the village of Chokour, where we 
arrived at four o’clock, is embosomed in fruit 
trees. 

We found a good oda, more than half filled 
by previous visitors. They were Greeks from 
Levisee, opposite Rhodes. 

Our apartment had a raised and well-floored 
platform occupying the better half of it ; this the 
Greeks, as first comers, were entitled to, and 
showed no disposition to relinquish. We were 
lodged more humbly on the earthern floor ; we 
had*, however, the fire-place, which would have 
been an important advantage, if some entire 
trunks of trees, hospitably thrown into it, to dry 
the still dripping wardrobe of Kyriacos, had not, 
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from the evaporation, nearly suffocated our party, 
and offered an English etymology for Chokour. 

This was the first time on our journey that we 
had seen Greeks in an oda; and if any further 
proof was necessity that the Turks, in their hos- 
pitality, are really influenced by the “ charity 
that envieth not, and seeketh not her own,’ 
these Greeks supply it ; they were quite as well 
entertained as ourselves, without offering to 
make, I believe, the smallest remuneration. 

They had come from Levisee. a place of some 
importance, on the eastern side of the gulf of Ma- 
ori, but not to be found in the maps. The part 
of tin country through which they passed may 
stiil be called nearly unknown land, and it wdl be 
therefore useful to the future traveller to know 
that there is a road direct from this place, Levi- 
see, in the gulf of Maori, to 'Denizli. 

Previously to arriving at Chokour, they had 
passed through Kesiljak-bouluk, a place of which 
I heard at Denizli in 1826, as having very consi- 
derable ruins. This was confirmed by these 
Greeks, from whom I procured a medal found at 

that place, of Sebastopolis. 

I should be much inclined to identify Kesiljah- 

i. 2 
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bouluk with Kesil-hksar, which we saw at our 
left after leaving’ Yatagan ; both are described as 
at the same distance, about six hours, from De- 
nali, and to the south. At least Kesil-hissar is 
clearly the Guzel-hissar of Major Rennell’s map, 
and the Zel-hissar of a friend’s route from Ada- 
lia, and at one o f these places I should certainly 
fix Cibyra. 

1 have long proposed to attempt some expla- 
nation of the marches of the Roman army un- 
der the consul Manlius, and perhaps this will be 
the best place for doing it. 

The Consul Manlius (B. C. 180) on his march 
from Ephesus, crossed the Meander and came to 
Antioch, called Antioch on the Meander. From 
Antioch he marched in one day to Gordiutichos, 
an inconsiderable place of which the exact posi- 
tion is unknown, and thence in three days to 
Tabae, (Davaus.) In three days’ march from 
Tabae he reached the Chaus, probably a branch 
of the Indus river ; beyond it was the town of 
Eriza*, after which he proceeded to Cibyra. 

1 will not attempt to explain the position pre- 
vious to his arrival at Cibyra. His marches, 
both previously and afterwards, seem to have 
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been, as Major Rennell observes, very circuitous, 
and generally very short ; this the major accounts 
for by stating that “ as his present view was the 
levying of contributions, great delay must ne- 
cessarily have occurred.” 

Cibyra has usually been placed very consi- 
derably to the south, or rather south-east of 
Davaus, a position which is altogether at variance 
with the authority of Strabo, and other writers, 
who assign it to Phrygia, and to the Conventus of 
Laodicea. By Hierocles it seems included within 
the limits of Caria. It is also described as not 
far below the district of Antioch on the Meander.* 
Dr. Cramer observes, that “ no traces of the 
sit^ * t Cibyra have as yet been discovered, but 
it is probable that they are to be found not far 
from Denizli, or Laodicea, on a river, which is 
either the Lycus, or a branch of it.” Now, 
though this is in part incorrect, because, as will 
be hereafter shown, the Lycus is not in this di- 
rection, yet Cibyra certainly was not very re- 
mote from Denizli ; and I am still disposed to 


* Strabo sa\s Cibyra lay between Lycia and the pait* of 
the valley of the Meander, about "Nysa and Antiochia. 
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consider Kesiljah-bouluk and Kesil-hissar, # as one 
and the same place, and that Cibyra. 

The only objection against it is, that the 
journal of a very intelligent friend who travelled 
from Gheira, (Aphrodisia) to Denizli, mentions 
having passed through a magnificent plain, in 
which was a stao im and the ruins of a town ; 
these must be the ruins of Kesiljah-bouluk, and 
the plain is an evidence that they are the ruins of 
Cibyra, and as Gheira lies south-west from De- 
nizli, this seems to disagree with the position of 
Kesil-hissar, which lies south of Denizli. It is 
on this sole account that I have allowed the 
name of Kesiljah-bouluk to appear in the map 
distinct from Kesil-hissar, and to the west of it. 

At the same time, the single fact that Kesiljah- 
bouluk lay in the route of the Greeks from Le- 
vi see, seems sufficient to obviate the objection, 
and the direction of the ranges of Mount Cad- 
mus very probably obliged the traveller from 
Gheira to incline towards the east, in which case 
the plain would be the great plain of Kara-uke, 
and Kesiljah-bouluk and Kesil-hissar one and 
the same. 

Another proof of this seems to be in the in- 
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formation received at Denizli,* that the distance 
from Khonas to Yarangoun^ was eight hours, and 
thence to Kesiljah-bouluk one hour ; if Yaran- 
goun4 be the Yatagundie of Lucas, and Yatagan 
of our journey, as is very probable, for the dis 
tance from Khonas exactly agrees, then Kesil 
hissar must be Kesiljah-bouluk, lor it is just one 
hour from Yatagan. 

The result of this, in illustration of the inarch 
of the consul Manlius, will be, that the great 
plain of Kara-ukc will be the great Cibyratic 
plain. This plain is described by Corancez as 
being about four or five leagues wide, and sepa- 
rated irom that ol Tefem, (which he supposed 
tin ae of Cibyra,) by a chain running north 
and south. In this plain he saw numerous forges 
for working iron, a proof, he admits, of the vici- 
nity of Cibyra, celebrated for its iron mines ; 
and we saw numerous indications ol iron ore 
on the road from Yatagan to Chokour. 

, Information received at Denizli in 1826. Six hours from 
Denizli south, at a place called Kesiljah-bouluk, are many 
grand remains. Going from Khonas to Denizli, it lies on the 
south-west, not in the road. At one hour from this last place, 
,s Makouf, « .th many remains ol a castle, &c. From Khonas 
to Yarangouue eight hours ; thence to Kiljah-bouluk one hour. 
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Corancez, who was on his way to Oenizli, 
conies in this plain, to a place called Bazaar khan, 
of which we could hear nothing*, though we in- 
quired repeatedly ; and it is therefore probable 
that this was only the name of a khan where the 
bazaar was held, contiguous to the town of Kara- 
uke, which exa* I y agrees with the distance and 
bearing assigned by Corancez to Bazaar khan 
from Denizli, namely, nine hours south-east. 

If the plain of Kara-uke be not that of Cibyra 
it would be the Agri Sindensium , which Manlius 
passed after leaving Cibyra, and the Caulares 
river where he pitched his camp, probably mis- 
named for the Calbis, would be the lower 
branch of the river Keugez ; but as the great 
plain of Kara-uke would be properly expressed 
by the word campus instead of agri , I still take 
Kara-uke for the Cibyratic plain, and Sinda 
will be probably found at or near Gune, evi- 
dently from its population a place of importance. 

Cam led to these conclusions, by the position 
of the town of Lagon at Kaia-devk, for if Cibyra 
really lay as far to the south or south-east as it 
is always placed in the maps, Manlius would be 
made to make many a march direct north to La*- 
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gon, arfd then to return again nearly in the same 
direction south. 

We have, however, additional evidence in sup- 
port of our conjectures. After the consul had 
passed the Agri Sindensium and the river Cau- 
lares, on the following day he passed along the 
lake Caralitis, and halted at Mandropolis, and as 
they were advancing to the neighbouring town 
of Lagon, the inhabitants seized with terror, 
abandoned it. 

Now there is no lake in the direction towards 
Yarislee, (Lagon,) but the lake of Kaia-deve ; 
which must be therefore identified with the Ca- 
ralitis, and the double castle and remains , on the 
moth ,ain behind the lake, most probably are 
those of Mandropolis, unless, as has been before 
suggested, there are remains at Navlo to justify 
placing it there. 

Lagon was distinctly at Yarislee, on quitting 
which the consul passes the sources of the river 
Lyses, and on the following day the river called 
Colobatus. The former would be probably either 
the river between Yazakeuy and Sourdour, or 
that which we crossed so often coming from 
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Aglason to Bourdour, and which falls into the 
lake. 

It is indeed possible, that on the western side 
of the lofty saddle-back mountain, which we 
saw on our road from Aglason, bounding the 
plain on the west-north-west there may be ano- 
ther river, having ts sources in the mountain, 
which may be the Lyses, having a downward 
stream towards Lysinoe, if that city was, as the 
Notitiae place it, in Parnphylia. 

The Colobatus river may with much plausibi- 
lity be identified with the Agas deresi chay, and 
both with the Catarractes. 

Manlius being arrived so far, alters his line 
of march, which had been eastward, and takes a 
southern route into Parnphylia, obliges the Ter- 
messians to raise the siege of Isionda ; and hav- 
ing granted terms of peace to the inhabitants of 
Termessus, Aspendus and others, he commences 
his marches out of Parnphylia. There are so 
many difficulties in explaining his route upwards, 
that I can do little more than mention the names. 

The first day he came to the river Taurus, 
that is, some stream having its sources in that 
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mountain, but of which he does not give the pro- 
per name, unless one of the branches of the Eu- 
rymedon may be so called, for he may be sup- 
posed to be at or on the east of Aspendus. The 
place called Xylinen Comen, or the village of 
wood-houses, was probably among the pine 
forests of Taurus, 

From thence, after several marches, he arrives 
at Cormasa. This may be at Germe— at all 
events it cannot be more to the east, nor to the 
north, because it lay on the west or north of 
Per a a. The town of Darsa lay nearest to Cor- 
masa, which he found abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants, If Cormasa was at Germe, Darsa may 
have >een at Issar keuy. 

The greatest difficulty remains. As the consul 
was advancing beyond (or by the side of) the 
lake or lakes , a deputation from Lysinoe surren- 
dered that city. Now if Lysinoe really was at 
Bourdour, he could not have passed that lake 
without passing the town also, and of course be- 
fore the deputation met him,— a most improbable 
circumstance, as the object of his march in that 
direction was to compel its surrender ; and what 
is a stronger objection, Ins subsequent march is 
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into the territory of Sagalassus, which wonld be 
to return again to the south, instead of advanc- 
ing, — to say nothing of the absurdity of the sup- 
position, that he should not have taken Sagalassus 
in his way to Bourdour, lying, as it did exactly, 
in his road. 

Either, therefore Lysinoe must be sought for 
more to the south, (^possibly on the western side 
of the range, near Tshaltighi,) or the lake must 
be some other lake than that of Bourdour ; and 
there is none to the south of Sagalassus, but that 
out of which the Duden has been said to rise, at 
the east of the ruins of Termessus. 

It would be digressing too much to follow 
Manlius in h\$ subsequent marches, though we 
have previously suggested, that the sources pro- 
bably mistaken for the Obrimas and the Comen 
Aporidos were at Subashi in Dombai-ovasi ; and 
the plain of Metropolis, that of Kara Aslan 
near Oloubourlou. 

Levisee, from whence our oda companions 
came, is mentioned in the subjoined sketch which 
the Archbishop of Pisidia gave me of the extent 
of his diocese : it is a curious and useful docu- 
ment ; and I lament that my unexpected depar- 
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ture from Smyrna has deprived me of a particular 
description of all the intermediate stages, which 
he promised to send me. 


HOURS. 


From Isbarta to Eyerdir , . . 

8 

From Eyerdir to Barla . 

8* 

From Barla to Kazali .... 

8 

From Kazali to Yalobatz .... 

12 

From Yalobatz to Ouloubourlou . 

20 

From Ouloubourlou to Bouldour . 

12 

From Bouldour to Mol a 

60+ 

From Mola to Levisee . . . . 

36 

From Levisee to Antiphilo 

36 

f rom Antiphilo to Attalia 

36 

From Attalia to Alaya . . . . 

36 

From Alaya to Isbarta . 

46 


318 


The diocese of Pisidia, therefore, in its present 
enlarged extent, includes Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
Lycia, Milyas, the Cibyratic towns of Bubon, 
Balbura,+ and CEnoanda, and a portion of Caria. 

* Probably the ancient Parkis 

f This is evidently Mogola, sometimes written Moglah. 
t The towns of Bubon and Bfdbura will very piobably be 
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The Greeks and oth'er persons whom we met 
at the oda confirmed the accuracy of the account 
we had yesterday of the road from Denizli to 
Adalia. But it may be useful to the traveller to 
know that there is also another route. 


HOURS. 

From Satalia to Stanaas . . . 12* 

From Sul eclair to Hassan Pasha . 3 

From Hassan Pasha to Agala . 5 

From Agala to Karagateli ... 8 

From Karagateli to Zilissar ... 3 

From Zilissar to ( ) . . 3t 

From ( ) to Denizli . . 4 

38 


found below the plain of Kara-uke, in the direction of Levisee. 
CEnoanda was much more to the south, being* described by 
Appian as adjoining the territory of th*e Xanthians, whose city 
was twelve or fifteen miles only from the coast. 

The town of Bubon changed its name to Sophianopolis. 
Cibyra may have done the same ; and the medals of Sebasto- 
polis, found at Kesiljah-bouluk may have belonged to Cibyra. 
The Oriens Christianus has the names of seven bishops of 
CEnoanda, two of Bubon, (or Sophianopolis) and three of 
Balbura. 

* This is of course the same place called Estenas, and 
Stanisaw. 

J. Dt. n k n Ul.. Uni i li a nomo fni*n*nftoii 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Road from Chokour to Eski-hissar— The Kiouk Bonars 
source, disappearance, and re-emergcment— Not the Ly- 
cus, but the Cadmus -Coloss,, theretore decidedly at 
Khonas — Description of its remains. 

Thursday, Nov. 22. — In the immensely pro- 
found valley of Chokout;, the view of the clouds 
this morning was one of extraordinary grandeur 
and curiosity. On the side of the valley towards 
the plain, the clouds, white as snow, and almost 
transparent, rolled along the mountain side nearly 
half way down, till they were met by a mass of 
other clouds blacker than night, and covering 
nearly half the valley. The sun was shining in 

the plain in a cloudless sky. 

We quitted Chokour at a quarter before nine, 
the road lying along the ravine, accompanied by 
our fellow-lodgers, the Greeks, who were going 
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on to Denizli. At twenty-five minutes past nine, 
we crossed a river, near a bridge, running down 
into the plain : this river rises near Chokour, 
and probably from a source we saw in descending 
into the valley yesterday. 

We now ascended the mountain side ; and 
having rode along ; t some time, descended at ten 
o’clock, and saw iha source of the Kiouk Bonar, 
coming out under the hill close at the left ; then 
passing under a bridge in a great body of water, 
sinks into the ground under the mountain about 
five hundred yards from its source. About five 
hundred yards further on, the river re-emerges 
again, and flows along t^e side of the road. 

This is so very like the description given, by 
Herodotus, of the disappearance and re-emerge- 
ment of the Lycus, and which, according to that 
author, determines the site of Colossse from its 
disappearance within that city ; that had any 
ruin been upon the spot, I should have hesitated 

in fixing Colossee at Khonas. 

* 

But though our guides told us of some incon- 
siderable remains in a mountain not far off, there 
wm not the smallest vestige of antiquity, not a 
ingle block of stone, near the disappearance or 
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re-emergement of the Kiouk-bonar, for we ex- 
amined with the most scrupulous attention ; and 
therefore it is certain that the stream, of which I 
saw the re-emergement, in my first journey, be- 
tween Denizli and ’Khonas, and called Saint Pan- 
teleemon, is the true Lycus ; and Kbonas, be- 
yond all dispute, is the real site of Coloss*. 
The Kiouk-bonar must be, therefore, the Cad- 


mus. . , 

But in order to establish this in the mm ‘ s 0 
,„y readers, as well as my own, it will be neces- 
sary, tor a short time, to defer the continuation 
of our journey to Esui-hissar, and to turn as., o 
to the ruins of Colossal, or a. least the deser,,.- 
tio. I have attempted to five in my hist !»""«>• 
And I feel assured, that the interest which Co. 
lossm must excite in the mind of every Christian, 
wi ,l be a sufficient apology for the inter, up. 

"Z We quitted Denizli (April 18#i) * <l““ ,er 

before one o'clock for Kbonas At one crowed a 
small stream and a. a quarter before two had a 

considerable river flowing down on our right, into 

which fell a small stream, which had been or 
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ROAD FROM DENIZLI. 


some time by the side of our road. At two 
o’clock crossed the same river by a new bridge 
of three arches. Shortly after, we saw the same 
river running about a quarter of a mile from our 
left hand, having over it another bridge, and im- 
mediately adjoining it, on the opposite side, a 
square building, w!ih small round towers at the 
angles, called Bos-k iian or Ak-khan. 

“ Our road now lay over a high and wide 
road to the east-south-east, parallel with, but at 
gome distance from, the plain of the Lycus ; and 
at twenty minutes before three, a village lay on 
our right hand. At a quarter past three, ascend- 
ing a gently rising hill, passed a village on the 
left. At half past three saw a village standing 
very high on the mountain side on the right, 
and opposite to it in the plain below, on the left, 
some masses of rocks or old walls. - At twenty- 
five minutes before four came to a small but 
beautifully clear stream, flowing close by the 
side of our road, on the left downwards towards 
the Lyciis. 

“ We now' entered a narrow road among rocks, 
and some fine pine trees, the scenery wild and 
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beautiful. At ten minutes before four, the same 
stream, which was now wider but shallow, to 
our astonishment, disappeared at once ! or rather 
appeared to issue by a subterraneous course from 
under a low hill. I was much struck, feeling 1 
convinced at the time that this could be no other 
river than the Lycus, and this the spot mentioned 
by Herodotus, at which it re-emerged. We dis- 
mounted and walked for a short time over the 
hill, in the direction of the river, fully expecting 
every moment to see the yaa/ma yr^q > in which it 
is said to disappear, but were disappointed. A 
few stones very much decayed lay about the hill, 
on one of which I saw a cross. 

“ Our janissary was so impatient to reach Kho- 
nas, which was now in view, that we mounted 
our horses, determined to come here again in the 
morning. At the distance of a quarter of an 
hour, we passed through a village, with a large 
burial-ground inclosed by a very long and old 
wall, in which I*saw several fragments, as well 
as in the court-yards of some of the houses. A 
few moments afterwards we saw on our left a 
clear narrow stream, rushing down the side of a 

m °Z 
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low hill ; and instantly after crossed another, (if 
not the same.) There can be little doubt that 
this is the stream of which we had witnessed 
the re-emergement. 

“ At twenty minutes before five crossed by a 
bridge a much larger river, flowing down from 
the mountain on he right, and soon after 
arrived at Khonas, situated most picturesquely 
under the immense range of mount Cadmus, 
which rises to a very lofty and perpendicular 
height behind the village, in some parts clothed 
with pines, in others bare of soil, with immense 
chasms and caverns. 

“ Immediately at the back of Khonas, there is 
a very narrow and almost perpendicular chasm in 
the mountain, affording an outlet for a wide 
mountain torrent, the bed of which was now 
nearly dry \ and on the summit of the rock, 
forming the left side of this chasm, or ravine, 
stand the ruins of an old castle, once the resi- 
dence, so Chandler tells us, of Staley Bey. 

“ The approach to Khonas, as well as the vil- 
lage itself, is beautiful, abounding with tall trees, 
from which; as in Italy and at Sevri-hissar, 
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are suspended vines of the most luxuriant 
growth. 

“ On entering the village, and afterwards pass- 
ing through it in search of a lodging, having the 
servant of the aga to accompany us, we passed 
several dry but wide and deep water-courses, 
worn by the torrents from mount Cadmus, which 
in a rainy season must be terrific. 

“ We soon attracted a crowd of Greeks about 
us, all of whom, as Smith formerly remarked, 
were ignorant of their own language, a priest 
only excepted, who, as in Smith’s time, was a 
native of Cyprus. It was with some difficulty 
that we found lodgings ; several Greeks, at 
whose* houses we applied, being either unable or 
unwilling to take us in. 

“ In the course of the evening I was requested 

to see a poor young 1 woman who was extremely 
ill. Her disease was dropsy in a very advanced 
stage. In the want of medicines better suited to 
her case, I advised the external fomentation of 
spirits of wine, soap, and vinegar, and the bathing, 
if she could bear the journey, in the hot 
waters of Hierapolis. 
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“ Friday , Apr Hi - — It was no small satisfaction 
to find this morning that our patient was at least 
not worse for the prescription. It had produced 
very copious perspiration all night, and she 
breathed freer and without cough. A multitude 
of others came to consult the Hakim. * 

“We rose very “arly with the intention of 
walking round the \ Aage, and after returning for 
our horses, to take a wider survey ; but when on 
the point of setting out, the aga sent to acquaint 
us, that if we wished to walk about we must 
have one of his men to attend us. We directly 
waited on the aga, accompanied by Memet ; he 
^received us civilly enough, with pipes, coffee, 
&c., but having returned to our lodgings, and 
waited an immense time for the promised cice- 
rone, Memet came to us with a request from the 
aga to see our firman. We sent him both the 

* A letter which I received trom my Greek correspondent 
of Denizli in the beginning of July, announced the very un- 
expected and gratityingnews that the poor woman had follow- 
ed our prescriptions, having used the baths of Hierapolis, and 
was completely restored to her usual health , and what is not 
ot every-da\ occurrence, she expressed her gratitude in the 
wannest terms. 
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firman and the pasha 5 s teskeray. After the lapse 
of at least another hour, Memet returned with a 
very long face ; the aga, he said, cared not a 
straw for the firman nor teskeray : he would not 
allow us to walk about, and there was but one 
course to be adopted — to leave the village 
instantly. Our horses were ordered to be 
loaded. 

“ The conduct of the aga was so much in cha- 
racter with what we had read in Smith, who 
had no sooner entered Khonas than he ‘ thought 
fit to leave it , 5 the inhabitants * being a vile 
sort of people, so that he doubted of his safety 
among them , 5 that we thought we could not do 
wiser than follow his example. 

“ We recollected too, that Chandler had not 
ventured beyond Laodicea, because the frontier 
of the Cuthayan Pashalike ‘ was inhabited by a 
lawless and desperate people, who committed 
often the most daring outrages with impunity.’ 

“ This seemed to account at once for the little 
respect paid by the aga to the teskeray of the 
pasha of Smyrna, and even to the firman. We 
resolved, therefore, not to regain, as Chandler, 
the Pashalike of Guzei-hissar, but to get beyond 
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that of Kutaieh with a$ little delay as possible, 
and enter the Pashalike of Isbarta. 

“ It was very vexatious to be compelled, 
abandon in this manner one principal object of 
our journey, the search for the real site of Colos- 
si ; particularly as the singular discovery 
of the re* emergem * nt of a river yesterday gave 
such sanguine hop*, . Memet was therefore sent 
once more to the aga ; and, conjecturing he 
might have taken offence at our approaching 
him without a present, Memet was directed to 
make apologies that we had nothing we could 
offer him, having brought neither coffee nor 
sugar, and begging his acceptance of a small sum 
of money instead of it. Memet was so long 
absent that we began to be apprehensive for his 
safety, and despatched Mustapha in search of 
him. After another hour we received permission 
to go where we pleased, and a man from the aga 
accompanied us. 

“ We first ascended the rock on which the castle 
standsj an almost inaccessible steep, of enormous 
height ; on the summit are several fragments of 
old walls, but none of very ancient date. 

“ Descending, we passed through the village on 
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the, eastern side* and found it to be of considera- 
ble extent ; the multitude of fragments of marble 
pil|ars almost upon every terraced roof, used 
there as rollers, proved the existence of some 
considerable ' ancient town in the neighbour- 
hood. 

“ Rycaut, in his Turkish History, says that 
Khonas stands on the site of an ancient town 
called Passas ; but neither Stephanus, nor any 
other book that I have consulted, mentions such 
a town. We now turned to the west, under the 
village ; and having asked our guide for the 
Eski-sher, (the old city,) he seemed instantly to 
understand our wishes, and took us towards the 
oad by which we came yesterday from Denizli, 
though a little lower towards the plain. 

“ After walking a considerable time, he brought 
us to a place where a number of large squared 
stones lay about, and then showed us what seem- 
ed to have been a small church, which had been 
lately excavated, having been completely under 
the surface of the soil. It was long and narrow, 
and semicircular at the east end. 

“ Passing through several fields, in which were 
many more stones, I remarked one which had 
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an imperfect inscription. The only letters I 
could distinguish were TYOXY .... HNQN . . . 
Not far from hence we saw a few vaults, and 
were told by a Greek that some walls not far off 
were the remains of two churches. 

“ Beyond this we came to a level space, ele- 
vated, by a perpendicular brow of considerable 
height, above the fi* ids below. Here were seve- 
lal vestiges of an ancient city, arches, vaults, 
&c., and the whole of this and the adjoining 
grounds strewed with broken pottery. 

“ from thence we went much further, in the 
hope of finding the river whose re-emergement 
we had witnessed yesterday ; and coming to a 
green ridge full of rocks, which seemed to have 
been cut either as a quarry or for other purposes, 
we observed under them several vaults with 
small square entrances. Our search for the river 
was so far ineffectual ; but it was evident that 
we were below it : and thunder, and a sky as 
black as night, threatening instant torrents, we 
retraced our course, and when the rain began, 
took shelter in a natural cave, formed of beauti- 
ful stalactites, immediately in the side of the per- 
pendicular rock upon which the remains which 
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we had seen were placed. In many of the 
grounds adjoining were vaults and ancient ves- 
tiges, but we could find no inscriptions. We re- 
turned to the village, heartily tired, and suffi- 
ciently wet, about half past four o’clock. It was 
a severe disappointment to leave Khonas without 
ascertaining the actual existence of the yrjg 

in which the Lycus disappears. The small rivu- 
let which flowed through the deep and wide 
water-course at the back of the village sinks 
into the earth in the middle of the village : and 
cn inquiring, we were told that, both in summer 
and winter, whether with much or little water, 
this stream is always lost on its way. This, 
therefore, is evidently a mountain torrent, and 
were it not so, could not be the river which He- 
rodotus describes. We next inquired about the 
direction of the river which we had crossed by a 
bridge near the village, on coming from De- 
nizli ; and we were assured that this pursues 
its course uninterruptedly down into the plain. 

I should be disposed to call this the Cadmus 
described by Strabo ; and I should as unhe- 
sitatingly have called the stream, whose re- 
emergement we saw, the Lycus, if the Greeks at 
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Khonas had not assured us that the river near Ak- 
khan, or Bos-khan-bridge, at three hours higher 
up, that is to say, nearer its source, disappears 
really in a chasm of the ground, and after three 
hundred fathoms re-emerges again, two hours from 
Denizli, and two hours and a half from Khonas.” 

“ I asked a Greek mason, (when at Denizli 
a few weeks after, if lie knew any thing of 
the town of Colo s<e ? He replied, without 
hesitation, c Perfectly well, and that it stood at 
Khonas, though no remains were now to be met 
with.' Willing to hear further evidence from so 
good an authority, 1 asked him if he knew any 
filing of a river in the neighbourhood, which 
disappeared in a chasm of the ground, and re- 
emerged at a small distance. He said there was 
such a river at Khonas, on this side of the vil- 
lage, and that he himself had often seen it. He 
described the distance from the disappearance of 
the river to its re-emergement, by pointing to a 
building about a hundred yards from his shop, 
and saying it was not twice that distance. 

“ This agrees with the account which was given 
by the Greeks at Khonas in ^ome respects, but 
differs in others. It, however, proves that Co- 
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loss® stood between Denizji and Khonas, at no 
great distance from the latter : the few remains, 
therefore, which we saw, were doubtless those of 
Colossae.” * 

It is now perfectly established, that a disap- 
pearance and re-emergement of a river occur in 
two very different situations— that of the Kiouk- 
bonar, which we saw to day, and the other at or 
very near Khonas. I apprehend that this extraor- 
dinary sinking into the ground and re-appearance 
is also applied by the ancient authors to two dis- 
tinct rivers. 

Herodotus distinctly says, that the Lycus sunk 
into a cavity of the ground, and after a subterra- 
nean course of five stadia, nearly three quarters 
of a mile, re-appeared again and flowed into the 
Meander 5 and that this sinking into the ground 
was within the city of Colossse. t 

Strabo describes the Lycus as having its source 
in mount Cadmus ; that it is a river of consider- 
able size, and flows into the Meander. He af- 
terwards mentions another river, which,* from 

Visit to the Churches, page 158. 
t ‘‘ Ee \aafia 7VQ ekfiuWtav eVetra Cid era?, imp uq flakier a 
KT} nevre dva<pmvofievo Q , 'widen e C rdv Madpcpovd—FJerodo- 
tus, lib. vii. cap. 30. 
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having its sources also in mount Cadmus, takes 
the name of the mountain. This river, he says, 
(not the Lycus, but the Cadmus,) flowing 
under ground, re-appears again, and after receiv- 
ing other rivers, discharges itself, if I under- 
stand him, into the Lycus. 

Most of the commentators of Strabo, recol- 
lecting the description given by Herodotus of the 
Lycus, have taken it for granted that Strabo is 
still speaking of that river, and describing its 
subterranean course ; but the expression, ouroc 
viro yriQ pem>ug 9 can only apply to the last-men 
tioned river, the Cadmus. * 

* My correspondent ot Denizli illustrates the course of the 
different streams by a plan ; in which the Kiok Bounari 
flows down in the centre of the plain, between Hierapolis and 
Laodicea, and falls into the Meander; the stream which is in 
the centre of the plain between Khonas and Ak'khan bridge, 
and which falls into the Kiok Bo.mari, is the'Tzoruk-sou, hav- 
ing the lateral streams ot the Kouphos on the north, (the 
sources of which, called Chalki Bounari, or the petrifying 
spring, are at a short distance,) and the rivulet of Agios Pan- 

teleemon on the south. He places the head of the Tzoruk-sou 
* 

at fou/hours east from Khonas. 

The rivers in the vicinity of Laodicea and Colossae are thus 
described by Strabo. “ 'Evrdvda Si 6 Kanpoq, kuioAvkoi; avp- 
/3u\\ci no Maidr£pw irora^w, TrorapoQ «>’ ov kql 

ri node no A view AaoSUei a Xiycrai. 'Ytt epwirai Si ttjq iroXew 
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There is another circumstance which identifies 
the-Kiouk bonar with the Cadmus. The sub- 
terranean course of this stream is not a third of a 
mile— iny Denizli friend says not a quarter ; 
whereas that of the Lycus was five stadia, not 
far from -three quarters of a mile— a distance 
agreeing- very well with the interval after we saw 
the re-emergementof the St. Panteleemon stream 

and before we arrived at the stream nearer 
Khonas. 

But if any further evidence was required to 
identify Khonas with Colossae, it will be supplied 
by the testimonies of Nicetas, who being a native 
of Khonas, was called Choniates, and who ex- 
I-ressly says that Khonas was anciently called 
i alassais, a mistake of the transcriber of his 
manuscript for Colassais ; and both Nicetas and 
Curopalates mention the magnificent church of 
the Archangel Michael, its profanation and de- 
struction by the Turks, and the subterranean 
course of the river Lycus at the same place. 

opde KacfiOf, e£ ov Kdi 6 Avqoq pec K Su rUoc iftdyvptoq to, Spec 
To' r\eW S 1 ovroq M yijq pvvtiq, elr' ciyan tyaq tn v iv emv £ - tf 
raoro i oiq dWoiq Trora/idiq, ep<j>aivuy Si pa to To\vrpr)rov rijc 
X^pa C, Kai 70 ivaeuTTov ” — Lib. xii. cap. 8. page 75. 
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In adiifibit to .fchesfc,*t#y Wend Mr. Hartley 
sliall give Jui eyMence, and'I value it the more, 
because, jan ofcr first journey, he ras certainly 
net satisfied that Colossse was feally at Khorias, 
-and hutch more inclined to look for that city 
about ttie sources of the Kiouk btaiar. 

• <« T^e Archangel Michael, called by the 
Greeks Taxiarches, is also an object of venera- 
tH|l have heard of some singular ideas arising 
from his worship at Colossse, which bring into 
cftriotis connexion the ancient historian Herodo- 

i 

tus, the inspired apostle St. Paul, the primitive 
father Theodoret, and the modern Greek Synax- 
ajia, or Legends. 

“ Herodotus informs us that, at Colossse, the 
river Lycif falls into a cavity of the earth ; and 
after proceeding under ground for a certain dis- 
tance, reappears, and pursues its cours#*. St, 
Paul, in his epistle to the Colossians, (li. 18,) 
offers warning^m these terms : “ Let no man be- 
guile you of your reward, in a voluntary humi- 
lilymnd worshipping of angels* Theodoret, in 
his comment on this passage, not only refers the 
wor^llip of angels to the idea which had become 
prevalesC,.t&at the Deity was inaccessible, and 
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M»t it was proper to apjroach IH* by _ 
rerior mediator ; but he asserts, th# up 
own times, church of the archangel *,. 



existed in Phrygia* 

“ The modern Greeks ||avea legend to this ef- 
fect. An overwhelming inundation threatened 
to destroy the Christian population of t^t city. 
They were fleeing before it in the utmflst con- 
sternation, and imploring superior succour for 
their deliverance. At this critical moment/the 
archangel Michael descended from heaven, open- 
ed^ the chasm in the earth to which they still point, 
and at this opening, the waters of the inundation 


were swallowed up and the multitude was saved. 

The great haste under which X was compelled 
to visit Colossse prevented my actual observation 
of the cavity which receives the river Tycus j 
but Ijhave heard from Greeks of a monastery 
dedicated to the Taxiarches, which ^was built, 
in commemoration of the event, at the entrance 
of the Lycus into the earth, and its remains are 
said to be still visible.” * 


the manner in which the Turks profaned the far- 

* Researches in Greece, page 52 . 
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famed temple of the archangel at Khonas, filling 
it with blood, and converting it into a stable, goes 
on to describe the subterraneous channel of the 
river, which, no long'er confined within the mira - 
culous chasm opened by St. Michael, rose to an 
extraordinary height, and drowned multitudes 
both Turks and Greeks ; an event regarded by 
the latt'er as a . unishment for their sins. Now 
in this account the expression tov yaoparog <xi)pay- 
yag, the sides or clefts of the chasm, applies well 
either to the mountain at the back of Khonas, 
or to the deep channel, through which the stream 
issuing from the cleft in the mountain passes and 
is lost. 

But another remarkable word in this account 
identifies Khonas with Colossse, and fixes the 
etymology of the former name. The river for 
which this cavity was opened by St. Michael, is 
spoken of as ywvtvop^vog, a word which describes 
its subterianean course, as yivvevrrjg is applied to 
another river, which has a subterranean channel, 
in Greece. Therefore Khonas, clearly from the 
same root, carries with it historical evidence of 
the yaapa yr,g noticed so early as the times of 
Herodotus, as existing at Colossae.* 

* ra c tov X a<rparoc ffijpayy ac, eV unrep di Trappe'oyrec 
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After all this, it is scarcely necessary to add 
that my Greek correspondent of Denizli de- 
scribes the ruins of the i.ixiarches, or monastery 
of the archangel, as actually .-till existing at a 
very short distance in front, or to the north of 
the town, and between ita»d the le-emerguinent 
of the stream, called by the Gr-eks St. Pantelee- 
mon, but to which we shall take the liberty to 
lestore its true namo of* the Lvcus. 

T.he names oi the bishops of Colossee, as they 
are given in the Orhms Christianus are. 


Epaphras 

Constantins 

Philemon 

Nicolaus, (10o4) 

Epiphanius 

1066 

Cosmas 

1080 

Doritheus 

Nicetas. 

Samuel 



7 TOTCt^oi €K€ifTf X wytl ’Ofitvoi cid rrjc Too cipx^rparrjyov 7ca\cud{ f 

ciricrj^iac^ Kin Q^oarppeiaq Curopalatcc Hist p 652. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Arrive at Eski-hissai — Seriously ill, but walk to the ruins of 
Laodicea — Description of the site, and ot two primitive 
churches — Bishops ot Laodicea— Conveyed to Denizli in a 
buffalo cart — Leeches out of season — Illustrations ol Scrip- 
ture — Arabah conveyance lo Sairakeuy — Cara Osman Ca- 
valry — The Greek Papas and Ins hospitality — Holy loaves 
ol St. Philip — Cros' the Meander — Site of Carura — Mis- 
calculation of distances, and consequently benighted— Arri- 
val at Cushak. 

At a quarter past eleven o’clock we crossed tlie 
river by a bridge, still continuing to descend, the 
plain lying yet considerably beneath us. When 
in this plain, the plain of Denizli, we left that 
town about half or three quarters^ of an hour on 
the left ; our companions quitted us, and as we 
proceeded, we descended lower still, for the plain 
of the Lycus is much lower than that of Denizli. 
We arrived at Eski-hissar at one o 5 clock. 

The exposure to the excessive cold to-day and 
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yesterday brought on a violent inflammatory at- 
tack, and when about half wav between Cho- 
kour and Eski-hissar, if was with difficulty I 
could sit on mv horse. Ail the male population 
of Eski-hissar were at Dcmzli, being the bazaar 
day j and it was not till cuter being recugnizeJ 
h} one of the ladies, my old U lends of six years’ 
standing, that we were installed once more in the 

same apartment I had occupied in my first jour- 
ney. 

It had been improved ; the horses were no 
longer in the same apartment, as formerly, but in 
making the wail of separation, a large aperture 
w as left, sufficient to stretch over their heads and 
eck, and to ask “ How do ye do , J ” Kyriacos 
went to Denizli to replenish his commissariat 
stores, while 1, whose proper position should 
have been in bed, with more zeal for antiquities 
than prudence, accompanied Mr. Dethier to the 
ruins of Laodicea. 

\\ e made the complete circuit of the city, 
having previously passed along the aqueduct of 
which the ruins ran north and south in a small 
plain. Leaving this aqueduct on the right, we 
arrived at the western end of the amphithea- 
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tre, and ascended the hill on which stood the 
city. 

There is a road that leads in this direction 
towards the plain of the Lyeus and Hierapolis; and 
following it, after passing several masses of walls 
on the right and left, to which it would be diffi- 
cult to restore the original designation, we cross- 
ed a great rc 1 running east and west, leading 
at its western extremity by a bridge, now in ruins, 
over a small river, probably the Caprus, and hav-' 
ing an eastern direction towards Khonas. Pro- 
bably this road passes by Ak-khan, and the Kiouk 
Bonar, and falls after into the Denizli road to 
Khonas. \ery near this great road we saw one 
of the theatres, and in a more northerly direc- 
tion afterwards another. 

But my attention, ill as I felt, was altogether 
absorbed by some very considerable masses of 
wall and foundations, on the southern side of 
the great road, and, as well as I recollect, not far 
from the centre of the city. There appears much 
reason to believe that this was a church; probably, 
from its form and extent , the metropolitan or 
cathedral of Laodicea. 

It differs from the other churches I have 
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dlrefioj described, in having two semicirculRr 
projections on the eastern end. as if a double 
beraa. Tnere seems to have been a short straight, 
'vail between them, otherwise I should have 
conjectured tint the altar occupied another and 
larger semicircle in the centre, projecting beyond 
these ; and in that case, they would he the re- 
cedes winch Paulinus calis Sacretorhims ; one 
on the light hand, and the other on the left 
hand of the altar. That on the right would be 
the prothesi.\, or paratrapezon, the side table, on 
which the offerings of the people were received, 
and out of which the bread and wine were taken 
to be consecrated at the altar The other was 

‘ f an ? of llle priests, who might be disposed, to 
■it here and read the holy books. 

I attempted a rough measurement by paces, 
and the result was, that the total length of the 
side walls, as far as the pronaos or portico, was 
about one hundred and sixty feet, the portico ex- 
tending beyond them about forty more, making 
the total two hundred feet— the total breadth 
about one hundred feet : of this, the semicircular 
recesses were about eighteen feet each, and the 
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space between them, (where perhaps the larger 
recess for the altar stood,) twenty-two feet. 

At the distance of about thirty-five feet from 
the eastern end was a wall across the breadth, in 
which were two door ways opposite to each of 
the circular recesses. This divided a space, which 
we might cal] the chancel, from the nave. There 
was a door in o this space from each of the side 
walls, north and south. 

The wall in which the great entrance gates' 
must have been, was so encumbered with masses 
of the fallen building, that it was impossible to 
take any measurement; at least it was a matter of 
too much difficulty for meat the moment, though 
perhaps a future traveller, who may feel an equal 
interest in restoring the forms of edifices so iden- 
tified with the earliest ages of Christianity, will 
be able to give to the public an infinitely more 
satisfactory account of these and similar temples 
elsewhere, than I have done. 

On the northern side, at the distance of about 
forty feet, are four separate high masses of walls, 
each having remains of an arch. These seem to 
have been connected as txedrce to the church ; 
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and still on the north side, some way beyond the 
termination of the portico, arc remains of a cir- 
cular building, which from its resemblance, and 
occupying the same relathe pcy-tion with the 
church, as that v, Rich I conjectured to have been 
a baptistery at Sagala^us, !,.>J po^.bly the same 
use. 

At a shoit distance from this church, if I may 
venture to cali it so. are other considerable re- 
mains, which having for the most part the same 
torm, of two circular recesses at the eastern end, 

I should certainly consider to be another, 
church and in this, the space between the two 
circular recesses, is occupied by an angular pro- 

tion, supporting the conjecture that in the 
former building as in this, this part, though an- 
gular externally, no doubt circular within, was 
the place of the grand altar. 

This building, however, differs in its internal 
arrangement from the other, having, besides the 
wall in which were the great gates of entrance 
from the pronaos, the space between this and the 
eastern end divided by two wans, in which are 
open spaces as for doorways or arches, nearly in 
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a line with, and opposite to, each of the circular 

recesses. 

The building's, also, which in the former were 
attached to the northern wall, appear in this to 
have stood on the south side, and connected 
with the church, (if such it be,) by a large circu- 
lar gateway at the upper or eastern end.* 

1 now join* d Mr. Dethier, who had been in a 
different direct on; and taking a very hasty view 
of some other remains, one of which was of a 
circular form, and another semicircular, as if an 
odeon, and a large mass of walls standing above 
the amphitheatre, and connected with it by an 
arched entrance, possibly a gymnasium, we quit- 
ted the ruins and returned to E^ki-hissar.f 

* Probably in one ot these edifices were held the celebrated 
councils of Laodicea. 

t Laodicea,' say Dr Smith, f (called by the Turks Eski- 
hissar, or the Old Castled is situated upon six or seven hills, 
taking up a large corn; >ss ot ground. To the north and 
north-east of it runs the river Lycus, at about a mile and a 
hall distance, but more nearly watered by two little rivers, 
Asopus and Caper; whereof the one is to the west, the other 
to the south-east , both which pass into the Lycus, and that 
into the Meander. It is now utterly desolated, and without 
any inhabitants, except wolves, and jackalls, and foxes ; but 
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Bishops of Laodicea as collected in the Oriens 
Christianas . 


Archippus 
Nvm plias 


Sagaris 
Sisinnius I. 

Eugeni 
Nunechius I. 
Cecropius (heeroticus) 
Nonnius 
A i istonicus 
Nunechius II. (45<v- 


Joannes. 

Ty be rius. 

Eustathius, 

Theodorus 
Sisinnius II. 

Paul us 
Simeon 

Michael (1084) 
Basilius 

Theophylactes (1450.) 


tiiv lum* show sufficiently what itha» been formerly, the three 
tin ‘ es and the circus adding* much to the stateliness of it, 
aosj arguing its greatness. That whose entrance is to the 
nordi-east is very large, and might contain between twenty 
and thirty thousand men, having about titty steps, which are 
about a yard broad, and a foot and a quarter in height one 
irom another, the plain at the bottom being about thirty yards 
over. A second opens to the west ; a third, a small one, 
(called by Chandler an odeum or music theatre,) to the south : 
the circus has about two-and-twenty steps, which remain firm 
and entire, and is above three hundred and forty paces in 
length from one end to the other, the entrance to the east. 
At the opposite extremity is a cave that has a very handsome 
arch, upon which we found an inscription, purporting, that 
the building occupied twelve years the vewsfruciWa, was 
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I suffered severely from this- fatiguing walk, 
and was compelled to make my bed at four 

dedicated to Vespasian, and was completed during: the consu- 
late of Trajan in the 82nd year ot the Christian acra.’ What 
painful recollections are connected with this period ! Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage exhibi- 
tions, and in the first of these years the temple of Jerusalem, 
which had been forty-eight years in building, was razed to its 
foundations, and * the Holy City not one stone was left upon 
another, which wa -ot thrown down 1 Tins abomination of de- 
solation was acconq lished by him to whom this amphitheatre 
w as dedicated, and may have been in i miour ot Ins triumph 
over the once lavoured people ot God. Perhaps in this very 
amphitheatre the followers of a crucified Hedeemer were a 
few yeais afterwards exposed to the fury of wild beasts, by 
the order ot the same Trajan, ot whose character the predo- 
minant lines were clemency and benevolence. 

“ * It is an old observation, that the country about the Mean- 
der, the soil being light and friable, and full of salts generat- 
ing inflammable matter, was undermined by fire and water. 
Hence it abounded m hot springs, which, after passing under 
ground fiom the reservoirs, appeared on the mountain, or were 
found bubbling up in the plain or in the mud ot the river ; and 
hence it was subject to frequent earthquakes, the nitrous va- 
pour compressed in the cavities, and sublimed by heat or fer- 
mentation, bursting its prison with loud explosions, agitating 
the atmosphere, and shaking the earth and waters with a vio- 
lence *as extensive as destructive ; and hence, moreover, the 
pestilential grottoes, which had subterraneous communications 
with each other, derived their noisome effluvia ; and serving 
as smaller vents to these furnaces or hollows, were regarded 
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o’clock, passing a very restless, distressing- 
nig-lit. 

Friday , Nov. £3. — By my indisposition, all 
out plans were deranged, and instead of going 
to Hierapolis, which I was very anxious to re- 
visit, in order to examine with more attention 
the gymnasium, the mephytic cavern, and, above 
all, the three large churches, I was obliged to 
remain in bed, the apartment crowded to excess 
by all the Turks of the village, in endless suc- 
cession coming and going, and stifling me with 
the smoke of their pipes. 

A stable, under any circumstances, is but a 
sorry place for a sick bed, but to have it filled 
with mch company, torturing me with a thou- 
sand -oolish questions, was enough to give fever, 
if sufficient had not existed already. To my 

as a pei hires o 1 hell, as passages for deadly fumes using up 
from the realms of Pluto. One or more ot these mountains 
perhaps has burned ; and it maj be suspected, that the surface 
ot the country, Laodicea m particular, has in some places 
been iormed from its own bowels.’ To a country such as this 
how awfully appropriate is the message of the Apocalypse : ‘1 
know thj works that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then, because thou ait lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, i will spue thee out of my mouth.’” 

Vi 'it to the Churches, p 85. 
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friend Dethier I was indebted for a thousand 
kind acts : he tried patiently to make acetate of 
lead by beating shot thin as paper, and boiling 
them in vinegar, &c. 

1 hough it was not part of our original plan to 
go to Denizli, yet, as the accommodations of a 
khan are at all times better than a stable, we de- 
termined to g there ; but I was too ill to go 
either on foot r on horseback. The only con- 
veyance was a carriage ; but how or where find 
a carriage among the ruins of Laodicea ? The 
Roman proconsul no longer existed, or we might 
have thrown ourselves upon his charity, and 
perhaps have be< * accommodated with a chariot 
of state. 

However, we did find a carriage, and with it 
I maye my entre into Denizli, and if not with 
proconsular dignity, yet with sufficient import- 
ance to attract the eyes of all the good folks of 
the town. 

A Turk of Eski-hissar was yoking a pair of 
buffaloes to his plough, and finding that another 
was the proprietor of an arabah, my friends 
immediately concluded a contract, by which the 
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buffaloes were unyoked from the plough, and 
harnessed to the arabali to convey me to De- 
nizli. 

An arabah, for the information of such of 
my readers as ha*^ never seen one, is com- 
posed of two 01 three planks, neither wide 
nor smooth, fixed on tv\ o soli J blocks of wood 
about four feet diameter, and which being some- 
thing like round, are dignified with the name of 
wheels. This machine corves for all the purposes 
of the farm and market ; and to prevent the con- 
tent^ from slipping off the narrow planks, two 
side wings are occasional!) fixed, consisting of 
two or more other planks, and forming, with the 
bottom of the carriage, a very obtuse angle, on 
eith .* side, and about four or more feet high. 

In this machine, mattresses and paplomas being 
tastefully arranged, the good-natured black steeds 
conveyed me with as. much care and tenderness 
as they could, with now and then some terrible 
jogs, to Denizli, not at the rate of a steam 
carriage between Liverpool and Manchester, 
but at all events, at about two miles and a half 
the hour. 

On arriving, and being lodged in the khan, my 
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friends went in- search of what Eski-hissar did 
not afford, but vvhich we calculated on finding 
in abundance in the large town of Denizli — 
leeches . They came back disappointed. There 
were doctors upon doctors in the place, that is to 
say, barber surgeons, and even one M. D. with 
a Frank hat, but not a single leech had been 
heard of since the month of May. About that 
season, I wai old, how truly I pretend not to 
say, that leeches are in vast request, bleeding 
being the order of the day ; and the whole po- 
pulation, whether really in fever, or intending 
to be so, leech themselves most unmercifully ; 
after which, the poor operators, or the survivors 
of them, enjoy complete holiday till the follow- 
ing year. 

They went out again to engage another ara- 
bah to convey me to Guzel -hissar ; for our Eski- 
hissar friends were too busy about their tillage 
to take a longer journey. They returned again 
disappointed ; not an arabah could be found in 
Denizli. 

The prospect of being detained here, perhaps, 
till the winter rains fell, was not very consola- 
tory ; and it w r ould be absurd not to admit that 
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i l*gan to feel a little uneasy ; resigning myself, 
at the same time, to the will of God, to be dealt 
with as he thought fit. We had written letters 
to our friends in Smyrna, and it was another 
disappointment to find no other opportunity of 
forwarding them than by a camel caravan, which 
would not arrive in less than nine days! 

Saturday, Nov. 24,-Mr. Dethierand Kyria- 
cos went again this morning to Eski-hissar, to 
prevail, if possible, on our friends there to ac- 
company us to Guzel-hissar, but neither arabah 
nor buffaloes could be parted with j and while 

Kyriacos returned to me with the discouraging 

intelligence, Mr. Dethier went on to Hierapolis, 
where he made numerous sketches. 

Towards the afternoon, Milcom introduced a 
Turk into my apartment, the proprietor of an 
arabah, and after a little bargaining, he engaged 
to convey me to Guzel-hissar in four days, for one 
hundred and forty piastres, at the present ex- 
change about one pound fifteen shillings. His first 
demand being, as usual, about double that sum. 

The day passed gloomily enough in bed, and 
the peculiarity of my situation, on a sick bed in 
a khan, would have given rise to many a dis- 
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tressing thought, if I had not endeavoured to di- 
vert them by the following and similar reflections. 

It has already been attempted to illustrate the 
“ camel passing through the eye of a needle,’" and 
at the time when this remarkable expression was 
used, our Lord was in a certain village , for in the 
preceding chapter it is said that as he went to 
Jerusalem, he passed through the midst of Sama- 
ria and Galilee ; ami that he entered into a cer- 
tain village.” Comparing, then, the usages of 
former times with those of the present day, our 
Lord and his attendants, as travellers, could only 
be accommodated in the public caravansera, or 
khan, where indeed is found nothing more than 
shelter, as all the accommodation is a room with 
not a single article of furniture within it; and 
very frequently in a country village, many travel- 
lers are lodged in the same room, but if not, in the 
same khan, probably in those days, as now, 
having an open area with chambers all round it. 

This open space is commonly occupied by 

camels and camel-drivers, who usually live 

* 

and sleep in the open air with the camels. No 
one can have been often in one of these places 
without observing the camel-driver sitting on his 
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heap of camel furniture, and either repairing it 
after his arrival, or putting k in order for conti- 
nuing his journey. Our Lord then had a scene 
before him, familiar and striking to the eyes of 
those whom he addressed. 

I cannot resist the inclination to point out- 
how much more of our Loid’s discourse on this 
occasion may be illustrated by the same very 
probable, almost certain, supposition that he was 
actually lodged, as a traveller, in a khan. 

Before he came to it, as he was at the entrance 
of the village, he cured the lepers. They were 
at the entrance of the village, not permitted by 
the Mosaic law to be within it ; and the wretch- 
ed victims of the same loathsome disease may be 
seen at any time, without the city of Smyrna and 
other towns, sitting by the wayside and imploring 
charity. 

The allusion to the lightning might have been 
taken from its actual appearance at the moment, 
being of continual occurrence in the summer 
months ; and the flat-roofed chambers of the 
khan, upon which probably were many persons 
seated at the moment, from the connexion with 
the adjoining houses, afforded a figure of more 
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expeditious flight than by descending into the 
area, and escaping by the door of the khan ; and 
if any proof of this is wanted, the dreadful earth- 
quake at Aleppo in 1822 will abundantly supply 
it ; for multitudes saved their lives by passing 
from roof to roof by the terraces, while those 
who went down into the streets were crushed to 
death by the falling houses. 

The figure of two jen in one bed, is every 
moment before the ejvs of a lodger in a khan, 
where the wearied camel drivers, and caterdjis, are 
reposing on the ground, not in a fore-post bed- 
stead, but wrapt up in their benishes, or thick 
white felt cloaks, their only bed and bedding. 

v The women laboriously turning round the 
ponderous stone in the olive-mill, or the more 
portable stones of a corn-mill, must have been 
an every-day sight, either within or at the 
door of the khan ; and no one has been in 
an eastern climate who has not witnessed the 
horrible tameness with which the vultures (or 
eagles) will approach the habitations of men, 
attracted ky the dead carcases, so revoltingly 
left upon the spot where they have died. 
“ Whithersoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together.** 
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In the evening we were extremely uneasy at 
the absence of Mr. Dethier and Suleiman. It 
grew dark : six o’clock, and half past six, and he 
did not appear. I had given Milcom orders to 
go to the .aga, and request ho would send out 
some of his men in search of him, when he 
arrived. He had been detained outside the 
walls, the gates being' all shut, and had made the 
entire circuit of the town : refused admittance at 
some of the gates, till the guardians of one were 
more kind-hearted at the sight of a few piastres.* 

While Mr. Dethier, separated from Suleiman, 
was examining the ruins of Hierapolis, he was 
awe-struck at finding the death-like solitude of 
the place, disturbed by the deep groans of a per- 
son in distress ; he listened, and the groans were 
repeated, and deeper and deeper. The sounds 
evidently proceeded from beneath the spot on 
which he was standing. Advancing a few yards, 
he saw the entrance of a vaulted passage — pro- 

* I have at different times purchased small collections of 
medals from the coin-venders ot Denizli, and they generally 
consisted of Laodicea, Hierapolis, Tnpolis, Tabse, Aphro- 
disia, Attalia, Apamea, Cibyra. 1 ue coins of Colossi and 
Themisonium, though these towns are not more remote from 
Denizli than some of the others, are of very rare and unusual 


occurrence. 
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bably this was among the vast ruins of the gym- 
nasium ; the sounds were faint from distance, 
but they were more frequent, as if the sufferings 
of the individual from whom they proceeded, 
and the danger of his situation, were considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Dethier looked around in every direction ; 
not a human being was to be seen any where — 
not even Suleiman — md yet these were clearly 
the groans of a person in deep distress. With- 
out farther reflection, his humanity at once sug- 
gested the duty of endeavouring to rescue a 
fellow-creature, who, from some unknown cause, 
was evidently in need of his assistance. He en- 
tered the vaulted passage, or looked down from an 
aperture from above, I forget which — the sounds 
were repeated, and stronger and stronger. 

He perceived something moving within the 
vault, and succeeded in getting sufficiently near 
to distinguish the object of his humane anxiety. 
It was not a fellow-man, but a buffalo calf which, 
enticed by the warm spring above, had ventured 
too near ail aperture, and fallen down into the 
vault. Mr. Dethier succeeded in releasing the 
poor animal, whose gratitude, no doubt, if he 
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could have expressed it, would have been in pro- 
portion to the obligation. 

Sunday , Nov . c 25 . — My journal of to-day* 
commences, “ Another sabbath, and, instead of 
being at my post in Smyrna, unable to move from 
an horizontal position, by mi affection which may 
perhaps disable me from ev*u returning thither,” 
Notwithstanding this gloom) anticipation, we 
left Denizfi at a quarter past ten. 

The voiture was arranged with some dari 
straw on the unsmoeth planks ; a mattrass rolled 
up to support the back, and that propped by an 
enormous sack-full oi provender for the buffa- 
loes ; two paplomas covered the dari straw. 
When all the interior was arranged, I walked 
with difficulty to the gate of the Greek khan, and 
seated myself. The movement over the stones 
W'as horrible, and continued for a considerable 
way beyond the town. Among the sainted names 
of Epaphras, and St. Michael, St. George, and St. 
Demetrius, gladly would I have placed M £ Adam. 

When we had proceeded some distance, clouds 
of dust, of which there was quite enough before, 
announced the approach of some distinguished 
personages, and from the disturbance they gave 
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the road, and the speed with which they rode, it 
was evident that their object was an urgent one. 
They soon overtook us, nor did they condescend 
to tarry long with us. They announced them- 
selves as some of the brave cavaliers of Cara Os- 
man Oglou, flying with all the speed of their 
horses’ heels from Ibrahim Pasha, who entered 
Konia ten days ago, just a day or two after we 
quitted Galandos ; s». that we were within three 
or four days’ march ol his highness ; and had we 
gone on to Konia, as we proposed, we should 
have had the honour of entering that city on the 
same day with him. 

The view of Hierapolis was constantly in 
sight, and as our sedate mode of travelling gave 
ample space for observation, it was perpetually tan- 
talizing me. The terrace, on which the city stood, 
extended apparently several miles; and behind the 
largest of the petrifactions, high up ia the moun- 
tain side, is a deep recess far into the mountain. 

Perhaps it was in this recess that Chandler dis- 
covered the stadium. If Mr. Cockerell had not 
discoveredthe Plutonium, or mephytic cavern, near 
the theatre, the position anciently assigned to it, 
I should have ventured to suppose it lay within 
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this recess ; for the experiments made in the 
former do not seem conclusive * 

It was twenty minutes past four when we 
came to Sairikeuy. Mr. Dethier and Kyriacos 
rode on before me, and were fortunate in doing* 
so. The new khan was crowded with people, 
and music was sounding in every direction. It 
was the celebration of a marriage. We could 
make no interest with the khanji, for the khan had 
a different master since our first journey. It was 
not with better effect that we used the name of 
Panairetos, the archbishop of Philadelphia, and 
spoke of the kind manner in which we had been 
received and lodged by him. 

It seemed probable that we were destined to 

* It was a serious disappointment not to have been able to 
j>ee and take the plans of the three churches at Hierapolis. 
can only give the list of bishops from the Onens Christianas. 

Heros Auxanon. 

Papias. Sisinnius 

Abercius l. Ignatius. 

Abercius II. Nicon. 

Claudius Apollonaris. x\rseber, 997. 

Flaccus. 1066. 

Lucius. 

Abonentius. Georgius. 

Stephanus. In the time of the emperor 

Abercius III. Isaac Angelus. 
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pass the night in the court of the khan, when a 
priest, who had known Mr. Hartley and myself, 
kindly offered us his own chamber, that is, the 
moiety, for the other was occupied by himself. 
The adjoining apartment was fitted up as the 
church. 

We were soon visited by crowds ; it would 
appear all the friei *s and cousins of bridegroom 
and bride, who were -nxious to show their respects 
to the priest s guests, if not with a lit tie itching of 
curiosity, and a wish to display their smart clothes, 
and the gold streamers floating from the button- 
holes. Extended on my bed, suffering much, 
and unable to speak, I would gladly have dis- 
pensed with their visits. 

Monday, Nov. — Whether or no our bre- 
thren of the Greek church are quite as orthodox 
as ourselves, I will not here venture to inquire ; 
but certainly they are much earlier' at their devo- 
tions than most of my Protestant friends. When 
I had the honour of sleeping in the metropole or 
palace of the archbishop Panairetos at Philadelphia, 
our slumbers were considerably shortened by the 
passage of several priests through our apartment, 
to go to the bishop's long before day, previous 
to the morning service. 
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To day, our good priest rose long before day, 
and lighting a candle from the nearly expiring 
lamp that was burning before the Panagia> he 
went out and came in fifty times, always intent 
on his morning prayers, which he continued to 
repeat in a half audible tone and pretty quick rate, 
without intermission, except uhen, as a sort of 
recitative, he scolded a poor Greek hoy, and that 
was not unfrequently, for his tardiness in doing 
his work. 

We afterwards heard the chaunting of the mass 
for the festival of St. Philip. This good saint 
obliged us very much, for he gave us a loaf of 
excellent bread,- — that is, a holy loaf which had re- 
ceived the priest’s benediction, having been 
marked with the holy seal, I . X . NIKA, before 
it was sent to the oven. 

It seems, that on every saint’s day, all persons 
bearing the same name, that is, all who have the 
honour to be horizon the saint’s day, for they are 
baptized by the san^ name, as my friend Kyria- 
cos, because born on a Sunday, was baptized 
after the name of that day, make an offering of a 
loaf to the priest ; so as there are numerous 
Philips in Sairikeuy, to one of these, through 
Kyriacoss good offices with the priest, we were 
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indebted for our loaf. It must not be concealed, 
that in the first instance, the priest sent us half a 
one, and that mouldy ; but as this neither suited 
our appetites nor taste, Kyriacos speedily pre- 
vailed upon him to pay a better compliment to 
our discernment. 

Among our visitors was a native of the island 
of Samos, evidenMy a man above the common 
class of his country rnen, and who took much kind 
interest in my indisposition, providing us with 
leeches to take with us. He was lately returned 
from Constantinople, where he had conversed, 
by his own account, with the ambassadors on the 
affairs of Samos ; an 1 declared the determination 
of every Samiote tc die, rather than return again 
under the Turkish rule. 

However exaggerated this may appear, it is 
supported by the fact that the Samiotes even 
yet refuse to submit ; and the formidable fleet 
which is about to sail against the obstinate 
islanders, will probably inflict a severe chastise- 
ment. The friends of humanity must tremble at 
the recollection of Scio and Ipsara ; but the 
times are happily changed, and the sanguinaiy 
horrors which stained the earlier days of the 
Greek revolution are not likely to occur again. 
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We left the apartment of our hospitable papas, 
at twenty minutes before nine, with ice thick in 
every direction where there was a drop of water, 
and at half-past nine came to the wooden scaf- 
folding, called a bridge, over the Meander. 

As the arabah could not be drawn over this 
long wooden machine, and I had no wish to be 
thrown into the river if it could— for the Mean- 
der was wide, at least twenty feet deep, and 
rushing down with the impetuosity of a tremen- 
dous torrent — I walked over, and the arabah was 
afterwards drawn across by the united efforts of 
the arabahji, Milcom and Suleiman ; and the buffa- 
loes, not a little alarmed, for the fabric shook un- 
der their heavy tread, were at length prevailed 
on to follow. 


At twelve o’clock, being now on the opposite 
bank of the river from my first journey, we 
crossed a stream flowing down into the Meander, 
which had the strong taste of sal ammonia , and 
a great deal of thasalt itself was whitening the 
ground. It was subsequently analysed at Smyr- 
na, and decided to be the native salt. 

Our conducteur, the arabahji, assured us there 
were hummums , or hot baths, a little way on the 
mountain on the right, as well as on the opposite 
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or south side of the river ; for we were now op- 
posite to the hot springs from which so much va- 
pour is always rising in three or four directions. 
Another white patch , exactly similar to that at 
Hierapolis, is visible on the mountain side high 
above the vapours ; and on the left of the high 
peak adjoining, we saw something glittering, 
either a cascade o y irozen water. 

It cannot be mi ch matter of surprise that no 
vestiges are known to exist of the site of Carura, 
the Cydrara of Herodotus, celebrated for its hot 
baths, and the boundary of Caria and Phrygia, 
if the tradition be true, that while a large com- 
pany were revelling p« one of the khans, it under- 
went the awful punishment of Dathan and Abi- 
ram, being swallowed up by an earthquake.* 

It was near one o’clock when we passed the 
hut of the Ferry lying down on the left, and 
from thence had a long and' tedious ride, 
till we reached a cafe where we had purposed 
to conac. It was probably *near four o’clock, 

* A correction of the distances on the Tabular Itinerary 
has already been suggested ; and there is much reason to be- 
lieve the vi over Carura should be xvi, which would then be 
just the distance between that place and Antioch on the Me- 
ander ; and the xx, following Carura, would be nearly the real 
distance between Carura and Laodicep 
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for arabah travelling is not the most expeditious. 
The cafe was already full of guests, and Mr. De- 
thier proposed, on the recommendation of the 
arabahji, to go on to another, said to be very 
good, and at only two hours* distance. 

I doubted the fact, having no recollection of 
any such cafe, but as the arabahji was positive, 
with the addition that a village lav very near it, 
at a short distance on the right, which he said 
had still better accommodations, I assented, but 
with much reluctance ; and our arabah and buf- 
faloes, palanks and paplomas, were once more 
in motion. 

We travelled, and travelled on and on : it be- 
came dark — the two hours, and three hours, and 
ibnr hours had gone by, but no cafe as yet ap- 
peared. At last we came to a miserable hut, de- 
serted, which was declared to be the cafe so long 
desired. We now stretched our eyes, as well as 
darkness would permit, to find the village with 
its superior accommodation, declared by the ara- 
bahji to be only ten minutes off. 

Alas ! we rode and rode, on and on, but no vil- 
lage was to be seen, though we were now and then 
deceived by the fires of Eurukes, on right and on 
left, and the flickering flame running along the 
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mountain side among the brush wood, like the 
ignition of detached trains of gunpowder.* We 
travelled on almost in despair, till another hut 
by the road side, reminded the arabahji, (whose 
eyes were better than mine, for I could neither 
see caf6, hut, nor any thing else,) that we were 
near the town of Cujak or Cushak. 

Kvriacos and Vlilcom went on in advance, 
and when we arrived at half-past nine, after thir- 
teen hours’ march, we found they had prevailed 
on the proprietor of a stable to allow us to sleep 
therein with our horses and buffaloes; for every 
other house had been shut for hours. Supplied 
with wood for a fire, Mileom roasted our goat’s 
flesh on a wooden spit, and at midnight we re- 
tired to rest, which our animals, not separated as 
at Eski-hissar, threatened more than once to dis- 
turb, by walking over us. 

* No one who has seen thi^ almost every-day sight of the 
fire in the mountains, and which is done partly by the Euruke 
charcoal burners, and more frequently meiely to clear the 
ground, can torget the eighty-third Psaim, verse 14th: 
“ As the fire burueth a wood, and as the flame setteth the 


mountains ou fire.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Police interrogation— Robbers hung near Nosli bazaar— Vil- 
lage of Ak-chay — I lie Zebelc leader Kel Mehmet — Ruins of 
Nysa — Attention of Oara Osman Oglou to the safety of 
travellers Meandering course of the Arabah— Arrive at 
Guzel-hissar — The drunken Dervish— Cara Osman Oglou 
Pedigree of his family — ’Treatment of the family by Ibra- 
him Paslia — Murder of the Aga of Cassaba. 

Tuesday, Nov . 27 . — Though we rose refresh- 
ed. one of our bed-fellows was destined to rise 
no more. We had frequently, during the night, 
heard the moans as of a person in distress. It 
was a poor ass lying near us in the last agonies. 

We left Cujak at a quarter before nine, but 
had not proceeded far when the Turkish autho- 
rities, whoever they were, for aga there was none, 
peremptorily demanded to see our passports. 
The baggagehorse was obliged to be unloaded, and 
I had the trouble of unpacking my portmanteau 
VOL. 11. P 
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HANGING ROBBERS. 


to find the firman. However, the teskeray was 
thought sufficient, and Ihe firman was returned 
to its place. The great men declared themselves 
satisfied, and they would not have been more so 
if they had seen the firman, as they could not 
have read a word of it. 

It was ten minutes after twelve when we 
came to Nosli Baz ar. The place seemed a de- 
sert, not a single uidividual to be seen. My 
companions being in advance, rode to the 
larger town of the same name on the left, and 
soon overtook my voiture with some excellent 
chalva. 

Previously to entering Nosli, the arabah pass- 
ing close to a large walnut-tree, brought me 
into close and unexpected contact with the body 
of a young man hanging from one of the branches. 
A shorf way out of the town of Nosli, we saw 
another body of an older man, hung from a 
branch of another walnut tree, but so low that 
his feet just touched the ground. Several Turks 
were stationed at a short distance, guarding the 
body, and we learnt that two others which we 
had not seen, were hanging on the road from 
Cujak. 
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This part of the country had for a considera- 
ble time been infested with robbers, and the tra- 
velling dangerous ; and it was somewhere on this 
road that Lady Franklin and Dr. Clarke were, 
in the last autumn, prevented bv an aga from ad- 
vancing, feeling that he would be held responsi- 
ble for their safety. Tin robbers, who had 
been executed last night or to-dav, were part of 
this gang, and the deserted appearance of Nosli 
was accounted for, as well as the strict examina- 
tion we had undergone from the constituted au- 
thorities of Cojak. 

The hills on the right, all along this road, have 
a singular concave appearance ; resembling ex- 
actly ruined theatres with the seats removed. The 
ame singular low micacious sand-hills belted the 
higher back ranges, as we had seen at Sardis, 
Hierapolis, Bourdour, See. 

The weather brightened ; it became the heat 
of summer, with a cloudless sky. We took coffee 
at a guard-house, at twenty minutes past one 
o’clock, and met armed men patrolling in all di- 
rections. The burial-ground with so many frag- 
ments was not far from this ; and at two o’clock 
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the village of Isaybeylee lay in far on the right, 
at an opening of the mountain. 

We intended to sleep at Cush or Cusk, about 
three or four hours farther on ; but our ara- 
bahji declared that his buffaloes, after their 
thirteen hours’ march of yesterday, could not go 
so far, and we stopped at the village of Ak-chay, 
or, according to tb s orthography of Kyriacos, 
Achtza, at twenty minutes before three, and 
after our stable accommodation of last night, 
were most agreeably surprised to find a capital 
cafinet, with all the luxuries of milk, caimak, 
&c. The rebel leader of the Zebeks, Kel Mehmet, 
was from this village. 

This extraordinary man, like Tamerlane and 
Ibrahim Pasha, constituted himself the reformer 
of existing abuses ; but with this remarkable dif- 
ference in his favour, that whilst the former, at 
least the Egyptian Pasha, used this pretext as a 
cloak for the promotion of selfish and ambitious 
objects; the Kel Mehmet gave no evidence of his 
being otherwise than what he professed to be. 

Major Keppel gives the following account of 
this man, and his followers ; and it is the best 
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account I have heard of them. “ The Zebeks, 
like the Swiss, are a band of mercenary moun- 
taineers, employed, as were the Albanians, in the 
capacity of body-guards to the pasha. They 
formed also a kind of guard in the coffee-houses, 
and had a right to levy a tax upon the traveller j 
for the protection they afforded him on the 
road. This sum, though trilling, was sufficient 
for their subsistence, and was willingly given by 
those from whom it was demanded. About the 
time of the extinction of the janissaries, the 
government forbade their attendance on the cof- 
fee-houses ; by which a large body of armed 
men were turned loose upon the community. 
The Zebeks afterwards refused to pay a war tax, 
continued after the peace was concluded., and 
were soon completely organised under their chief, 
who had the title of Kel Mehmet. This man’s 
name was Kootchook Mehmed Aga-hadji, “Lit- 
tle Mehmed Aga the pilgrim.” 

His followers at first did not amount 
to sixty, but they rapidly increased to many 
thousands ; and from refusing, in the first in- 
stance, to pay the war tax, they declined all 
contributions that did not go directly into the 
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coffers of the grand seignior. The agas of many 
villages were deposed, and the followers of the Kel 
Mehmet placed in their stead, and it is remarka- 
ble that prosperity followed in the villages where 
such changes were made. The Kel Mehmet had 
the reputation of being a just but severe man, 
and soon acquired a large extent of territory. 

Like Ibrahim Pasha, he even fixed his head 
quarters at Guzel- L ssar, and sent a detachment 
to take possession of Cassaba : at length, after 
many an unsuccessful struggle against the forces 
of the government, they were defeated and dis- 
persed, and Cara Osman Oglou was most instru- 
mental in this disperdon, as he was most inter- 
ested in it ; the most active scene of the Zebek 
rebellion being within his own government. 

Wednesday , Nov. 28. — We passed an excel- 
lent night, and by the kindness of an ever-com- 
passionate God, I was much better 4his morning. 
Ak-chay is supposed by Pococke to occupy the 
site of Briula ; but on inquiring about the nu- 
merous fragments in the burial-ground, I was 
told they were brought from Sultan-hissar. On 
the fountain is a marble with a cross and letters, 
probably from the church of Nysa. 
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My conducteur last night said it was impossi- 
ble to proceed farther than this place ; but when 
he asked for forty piasters this morning, I found 
he had other motives besides the inability of his 
steeds. The neighbourhood of Ak-cbay abounds 
with chesnut-trees, and to load his arabah with 
a back freight of chesnuts was net an unprofita- 
ble speculation. Very probably, too, terror after 
the sight of the hanging robbers, gave him a pre- 
ference for travelling by day-light. 

A short way out of the village, which we left 
at half-past eight, we saw in the burial-ground two 
circular mausoleums, with a tomb, and lighted 
lamps in each j whether the tombs of saints, or of 
some distinguished family, we did not learn. At a 
quarter before nine we came to a cafe, with a cir- 
cular building near it, for the charitable distri- 
bution of water to the weary and thirsty travel- 
ler. We crossed a stream at half-past nine or a 
quarter before ten, and came to a cafe and some 
houses. 

Shortly after the ruins of Nysa are seen, high 
in the mountain ravine on the right. At ten 
o’clock there was another caf? in the road, and 
at half-past ten another called Kete-caf6. More 
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properly, these should he called guard houses, for 
though they supply the traveller with the usual 
luxuries of pipes and coffee, yet they have been 
erected lately by Cara Osman Oglou, for the 
better protection of the road. 

It was ten minutes after twelve when we ar- 
rived at Cush, or Cusk. Mr. Dethier and Kyria- 
cos had preceded, and were waiting for the 
slower advance f the buffalo chariot. At 
twenty minutes after one we passed a watercourse 
with a few houses, and at ten minutes before two 
a fountain. At twenty minutes past two was 
another cafe ; at. thirty-five minutes past two ano- 
ther, and fountain ; and at twenty minutes be- 
fore four, another, and houses. I particularise 
them so minutely in order to show the attention 
paid by Cara Osman Oglou to the safety and 
comfort of travellers, as they approach the seat 
of his government, for the fountains as well as 
cafes have been built at his expense. The road 

all the way was excellent, though ancle deep in 
dust 

Inclosures of fruit trees, especially of fig-trees, 
probably of the species held in so much esteem 
b_' the ancients, called Antiochene, and three- 
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leafed,* were on both sides of the road ; the 
mountains on the right, belied as before, in front, 
by low hills, pointed and of every form and co- 
lour, resembling, as before, sand-hills. If some 
of these had not been too elevated, I should have 
supposed the land had sunk between them and 
the Meander, leaving these detached fragments, 
which, full of micacious particles, resemble alto- 
gether the ground over which the road passes. 

It was now growing dark, and Mr. Dethier 
and Kyriacos rode on to Guzel-hissar, to prevent 
the gates being shut against us, or to get them 
opened, if closed. Milcom, who remained with 
me, led the buffaloes a dance up and down moun- 
tain-side and vale, right and left; for, by his un- 
happy facility always to prefer a wrong road 
to the right one, he had diverted the poor ani- 
mals out of their straightforward correct course 
and level road, into the more picturesque than 
pleasant one, which his lively imagination liked 
best. 

* I think this is improperly translated, and that instead ot 
three-leafed , Strabo meant to say that each leaf was divided 
into three segments, tor I ha\e olten seen fig-trees ot that de- 
scription. 
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It was now pitchy dark, and we were still 
meandering up and down the mountain-side, and 
might have done so all night, if a Turk had not 
put us in the right road we had quitted. It was 
between five and six when we arrived at Guzel- 
hissar ; the gates were shut, but as we were ex- 
pected, they were as readily opened ; and we 
made our way through the streets, till they be- 
came too narrow to permit the arabah to pass. 
The attempt, notw ithstanding, was made, and 
we soon stuck fast between the projecting shop- 
boards of opposite houses. 

At this moment, a Dervish, apparently much 
intoxicated, made a great noise, demanding mo- 
ney in a very insolent tone , and opposing our 
further advance. This was unnecessary, for the 
carriage was firm as the ark upon Ararat. 
However, as the man was extremely trouble- 
some, I bawled to him to get out of the way, 
with as much Turkish as I was master of, and 
finally succeeded in getting rid of him. The 
khan was still at a considerable distance, and se- 
veral steep streets to be ascended ; but there was 
no alternative ; therefore saying good night to 
the buffaloes and arabahji, I walked, though with 
difficulty, to the khan. 
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When very near the great gate, I was sur- 
prised to find my friend the Dervish again by my 
side ; he whispered in my ear, Hosh gelde, “ you 
are welcome,” in a tone which was not only that 
of a man most perfectly sober, but of much 
civility and respect. It is probable he was 
in disguise ; a spy, either of the sultan, or of 
Cara Osman Oglou ; perhaps even the latter 
himself. This is the more probable, as the suc- 
cesses and advance of Ibrahim Pasha were known 
at Guzel-hissar ; and the unusual occurrence of 
travellers arriving after the gates were shut, and 
demanding that they should be opened, would 
naturally excite, or ought to excite, the suspi- 
cions and investigation of a good governor. It 
was a very short time afterwards that the sul- 
tan’s authority actually ceased in Guzel-hissar. 
The governor was displaced by Ibrahim Pasha, 
and one of his partizans, supported by a strong 
Egyptian force appointed in his stead. 

If it was really Cara Osman Oglou, times are 
changed since the founder of his house lived 
here ; and though he was proprietor of the khan, 
we neither called upon him nor sent him pre- 
sents. Such want of respect would not have 
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passed off so easily formerly, for we are told by 
Van Egmont, that his first business on arriving 
at Guzel-hissar was to send presents early in the 
morning to the pasha, “ being warned by the ex- 
ample of some Dutch merchants, who travelling 
here, with the late Dr- Franklin, chaplain of the 
prison, were thrown into confinement by the 
pasha, under pret* nee that they were spies ; 
though the true intention was to extort money 
rom them. But the gentlemen of Smyrna es- 
poused their cause so zealously, that they soon 
procured an order from the Porte for their dis- 
charge, and the pasha was deposed. We, how- 
ever, thought it advisable to purchase the favour 
of this officer by \aluable presents, especially as 
he was pasha both of the city and adjacent coun- 
try, and therefore it would have been very im- 
proper to offer him trifles/ 5 

This pasha was no other than the ancestor of 
Cara Osman Oglou, and the description of him 
by Van Egmont is the following : “ This pasha, 
who is dignified with two horse-tails, and is also 
teftesti , or governor of the country, is called 
Osman Oglou, and is the same who some years 
since made ail Natolia tremble, as captain of a 
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corps of banditti, consisting of four thousand 
horsemen, with which he ovenun the country, 
raising contributions from persons of fortune, 
and committing all manner of violences. The 
Grand Seignior, however, at length pardoned 
him, possibly more out of fear than any other 
motive, and conferred on him this post, which is 
very considerable.” 

The reader may be curious to know what the 
presents were that were considered worthy of 
being offered to this distinguished personage. 
“ To the pasha himself, three boxes of sweet- 
meats, three of prunelles, three okes of pepper, 
three okes of coffee, and two of sugar ; to the 
pasha’s caiaja, or lieutenant, an oke of sugar, one 
of pepper, one of coffee, a box of prunelles, and 
another of sweetmeats ; to the capilarcajacisgi, 
an oke of coffee, one of pepper, and one of sugar ; 
and to the two chaous, two piastres each, and 
the same to the oglaneicler.’* 

The family of Cara Osman Oglou, distin- 
guished alike by their power and their misfor- 
tunes, are historically described in the following 
lines of Lord Byron : 
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We Moslem reck not much of blood. 

But yet the line of Carasman, 

Unchanged, unchangeable, hath stood 
First of the bold Timariot bands 
That won, and well can keep their lands. 

And liis lordship adds, in a note : “ Carasman 
Oglou, or Cara Osman Oglou, is the principal 
landholder in Turkey ; he governs Magnesia ; 
those who, by a kb 1 of feudal tenure, possess 
land on condition of service, are called Tima- 
riots : they serve as spahis, according to the ex- 
tent of territory, and bring a certain nunber 
into the field, generally cavalry.” 

It would be inferred from the above, that the 
Jine of Carasman had “ stood unchanged and 
unchangeable” for a period almost coeval with 
the prophet himself; but bv the account of Van 
Egmont, it clearly appears that the foundation of 
all the territorial consequence of the family was 
not of earlier date then a few years previous to 
the travels of Van Egmont. 

As civilization has not advanced so far in the 
Ottoman empire, notwithstanding Tactico uni- 
form, and the court dresses a la Parisienne , re- 
cently introduced, as to have a college of arms, 
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or parish registers, we must endeavour to sketch 
a pedigree from the incident? 1 notices of tra- 
vellers. 

1. Kar* Osman Oglou, born_ 
about 1670. 


2. Kara Osman Oglou, born = 
about 1700. " ! 


3. Kara Osman Oglou, born= 
probably about 1730. I 


4. Kara Osman Oglou, proba-— 2nd brother, the present 
bly born about 1755. governor of Magne- 

sia. 


5. Kara Osman Oglou, living,.^ 
aged about 50, iherefore 
born about 1783. 


1. Van Egmont describes Osman Oglou, go- 
vernor of Guzel-hissar and the neighbouring 
country, as a very graceful person, and between 
fifty and sixty years of age, about the year 1720. 

2. Of this Osman Oglou I can find no ac- 
count ; but evidently there must have been this 
descent between the last and the following. 

3. Hasselquist, when at Magnesia in 1750, 
says of this person : “ The Musselim was so 
young , that his whiskers had but just begun to 
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grow, afrf wal early enough appointed 

to such a tomideTM£m^ajmei&. Cara Osi&aif 
Oglou, one of the most remarkable persotfii at 
this time under the Turkish government, was tM 
father. He had found means to get the com- 
mand ever all this part of Natolia, which reaches 
from Smyrna to Brusa, and had, at the change 
the Turkish emperor made this year , 1750, 
amongst his officers, prevailed so far as to be 
appointed musselim of Magnesia, where he put 
his son in his room, and sent his son-in-law, who 
had hitherto been in Magnesia, to Smyrna. 
Himself lived in Kyragatch, a village two days 
journey from Magnesia, where are the richest 
and finest cotton plantations in Natolia. He 
could immediately raise twenty thousand men, 
which were under his command ; and it was 
rumoured that his revenue was twelve thousand 
piastres a-day.’’ * 

This must be the person described by Dr. 
Chandler, when he was at Guzel-hissar, as the 
“ Basha, an important officer with eight agas, 
each with a retinue of one hundred men in the 
town, awaiting his commands. We had a re- 
* Hasselquist’s Travels. 
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commendatory 

-mtmtefk waj 

%$0Wme sauff-box, wfrgmc iouBiy.j^Ypd (by 
treasurer.) He pt&Uiised to 8tenti<A us to 
the bash a, but % engagements were many, See. 
The basha was then at enmity, and afte»st open 
war, with some leading men in that part of the 
country.”* 

4. It must be this person of whom Mr. Dalla- 
way gives so high a character for good govern- 
ment ; because he mentions his payment of a 
large fine to the sultan on a late demise ; by 
which it would appear that the Cara Osman of 
Hasselquist was then dead, (about 1795,) and 
succeeded by the person eulogised by Mr. Dalla- 
w ay. He describes the extent of territory grant- 
ed to him as a square of two hundred and fifty 
miles in the heart of Anatolia, with the cities of 
Pergamus and Magnesia ; that he can raise sixty 
thousand men ; and that upon a late renewal of 
the charter or firman, which is required upon 
each demise , three thousand purses, about one 

* Chandler’s Travels in A; la Minor. 
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hundred thofisanu pounds sterling, were de- 
manded mid easily paid:-” * 

When Mr. Hunter was at Kirgagateh in 
1792, he says, that the father of the then bead of 
the Cara Osman Oglou family l!td his property 
confiscated by the sultan, and, if I do not mis- 
take, put to death. That the son, wise -from so 
terrible an example, never would accept the 
offers of dignities .made him by the sultan, and 
thereby escaped the danger of the father ; and in 
a note, written evidently some time after the 
above, it is said that the son of the last, (grand- 
son, of course, of the former, the father being 
dead,) made his peace, for the present, with the 
Porte, by giving an immense sum of money. 

If Cara Osman Oglou can claim his descent 
from a person mentioned in the following ex- 
tract from the life of Timur Bee, Lord Byron’s 
high descent of the family would be' established, 
otherwise it can have no existence. 

They brought to court the emir Mahomed, 
son of Caraman, who had for twelve years been 
kept in chains by Bajacet ; Timur honoured him 


* Dailaway’s Constantinople. 
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with a vest and belt, gave him the government 
of all the provinces of Carataania, with Iconium, 
Laranda, Acserai, (Alfcher,) Anzarza, Alaya, 
and their dependencies ; and through the protec- 
tion of our monarch, all these provinces remained 
without opposition in the hands of this emir, and 
after him in his children.” * 

But this is clearly the Seljukian Prince Cara- 
man, and cannot be identified with Cara Osman 
Oglou. 

Before I mention the treatment of the present 
family by Ibrahim Pasha, and the tragical fate of 
a venerable old man connected with them, I will 
revert again to the curious parallel between 
Ibrahim and Tamerlane. 

“ The emperor (Tamerlane) afterwards went 
in two days (from Sevri-hissar) to Kutaieh, a 
delightful town, as well for the pureness of the 
air, and the charming taste of the fruits, as for 
the beauty of its pleasure houses, and the number 
of its fountains. As this place exceedingly 
pleased him, he stayed here a month, and granted 
quarter to the inhabitants, on paying the aecus- 


History of Timur Bee, page 285. 
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tomed ransom to his commissaries, who at the 
same time seized on the goods which Timour 
Tach had laid up for a ftong time in this place . 
He sent the Mirza Charac to Ghulissar, ( Ouzel - 
hissai \ ) Estanous, and Keter. 

“ Timur, highly pleased with the conquest of 
Natolia, (and the taking the Ottoman emperor 
prisoner,) resolved to make solemn feasts and 
rejoicings, to tecreate himself after the fatigues 
of war. The most beautiful ladies of the court 
were at these diversions, where the best wines of 
Asia were drunk, and the musicians performed 
extraordinarily. 

“ In the mean time, the troops sent out to make 
inroads, plundered and ravaged all Natolia. The 
meanest soldier became in a manner a great lord, 
by the booty he had gained : and he who before 
had not a single horse, was now master of seve- 
ral stables thronged with them. The whole army 
returned thanks to their Creator, who had en- 
riched them ! !” * 

Mutatis mutandis , what can be a more correct 
picture of the residence and operations of Ibra- 
him Pasha while at the same place? But he 
Hist, of Timur Bee, p. 260. 
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found it too tempting a spot to quit in so short a 
time, and instead of a little month, sojourned 
there for several. He did not, it is true, take 
the Ottoman emperor prisoner, thanks to his im- 
perial brother, the autocrat of all the Russias, 
who kindly stepped in, when the English and 
French had too much delicacy to interfere ; but 
certainly it was not without the best intentions 
and longings on the part of Ibrahim to try the 
air of the Bosphorus and the charms of the sera- 
g-lio. 

The writer regrets much that he was deprived 
by indisposition of an opportunity to judge b} 
personal observation of the accuracy of this paral 
le^ in other particulars. Mr. Cohen, a near con- 
nexion of Baron Rothschild, very kindly invited 
him to pay a visit to the camp of Kutaieh ; and as 
Mr. Cohen was personally known to the pasha, 
having accompanied the army on their march from 
Syria, there was no doubt of our being well re- 
ceived ; with the additional but extraordinary 
advantage, that Mr. Cohen was furnished with a 
teskeray or travelling firman from Ibrahim, 
which procured him horses and every other at- 
tention all along the road free of expense, when 
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the sultan’s firman, in his own territories, would 
only have exposed the'bearer to the most immi- 
nent peril. 

Kutaieh was then for a long time the head- 
quarters of both Tamerlane and Ibrahim Pasha. 
It was here the latter erected the tribunal for re- 
forming the abuses of the sultan’s government and 
governors. It w is from hence that he sent his 
detachments and i^ued his mandates for the oc- 
cupation of Guzel-hissar, Magnesia, and even 
Smyrna. The sultans officers were displaced, 
and his own appointed in their room. 

At Smyrna, the Egyptian rule was of very 
short duration, as ti •» moment the news reached 
Constantinople, orders were sent to strike all the 
consular flags ; a measure immediately followed 
by the restoration of the former governor, and 
the flight of the other to the camp of Kutaieh. 

Cara Osman Oglou, though obliged to fly from 
his government of Guzel-hissar, was fortunate to 
escape with his life, though he suffered severely 
in his estates from the excessive exactions of 
Ibrahim. His uncle, the musselim of Magnesia, 
and his venerable preceptor the aga of Cassaba, 
were not so fortunate, both being thrown into 
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prison, and charged with being accessary to the 
deposition of Ibrahim’s governor at Smyrna. 

A large of money was fixed by Ibrahim as the 
penalty for their offence, and to the aga of Cassaba, 
as a commutation of the sentence of death. It 
was in vain for the unfortunate man to protest 
either his innocence or his inability to raise the 
required sum. He engaged to pay it, on the so- 
lemn assurance that his life would be spared. , 

The time allowed for raising it was so short, 
that it seemed almost impossible — yet so great 
was ihe.interest which bis hard case excited, that 
the whole sum was promptly procured, a mer- 
chant of Smyrna, known to the writer, furnishing 
a proportion of it amounting to forty thousand 
uastres. The money was ready, and paid before 
the time stipulated— the bags were unsealed— the 
mahmoudies and dollars counted — declared to be 
right in amount, — a receipt given, — and instantly 
after the body of the venerable old man, stran- 
gled by the governor of Magnesia, was thrown 
out into the streets of Cassaba. 

It is true, that Ibrahim disavowed the murder, 
but it is absurd to suppose that his tool, the go- 
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vernor of Magnesia, would have taken the re- 
sponsibility upon himself. 

The following extract from Mr. Cohen’s letter 
to me, after his arrival at the camp of Ibrahim 
Pasha at Kutaieh, confirms the melancholy and 
almost incredible story. 

“ At Cassaba, I in vain looked around the 
room for the old m^sselim, (aga,) whom I had 
seen and conversed with during my previous 
visit ; but it appeared to me the house was in 
sackcloth and ashes, —another had usurped the 
place, and the lips and hands of him of 
Magnesia told the awful tale; the venerable 
beard whitened by eighty winters, with its sur- 
rounding features, had been most cruelly sepa- 
rated from the body and forwarded to Kutaieh ; — 
Ibrahim, affected at this occurrence, would have 
made a prompt retaliation, and was only appeased 
by the intervention of his advisers.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Leave Guzel-hissar— Buffaloes of Mercury— Arabah disabled 
Ride to Balicl^ek-cafe — Ruins of Magnesia on the Mean- 
der-Alarm for Mr. Dethier— The Cenchrius and Ortygia 
—Arrive at Aiasoluk— Visit in 1824— Honesty of a Greek 
Shepherd— Death of a Surigee— Generosity of a Turk— 
Church of St. John, and the Metropolitan Church— Ancient 
Painting — Prison of St. Paul — Sculptures on the Gate of 
Persecution — The Amphisbaena— Arrow of Tamerlane. 

Thursday , Nov. 28 .— Though better, it was 
more prudent not to attempt so soon to remount 
my horse, and we therefore endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon our simple and careful arabahji to 
take me as far as Balichek-eaf £ ; but he could nq| 
be prevailed upon, alleging, and probably with 
truth, the inability of his buffaloes. Kyriacos 
found another arabahji, and the contract was de- 
finitely mad?for thirty piastres, paid in advance. 

* It was half-past eleven, wh«n we left Guzel- 
hissar, the “ castle of beauty,” taking an ample 
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stock o$*provisions, and not forgetting chalva* 
for which the place is renommk and near, to 
present to our Smyrna friends. Some capital 
wine was also purchased, but Milcom having 
slung the earthern vase by the ear, at his saddle- 
bow, like the bottles of John Gilpin, it under- 
went the same fate, and from the same cause, a 
restive horse ; the horse of backward step cele- 
brity, which since tue adventure pf Kyriacos had 
been transferred to its owner. 

My voiture, guarded by Suleiman, was much 
in advance of the party. The country about 
Guzel-hissar bore yet the appearance of summer j 
the trees still in leaf The same belt of sand- 
hills all along in front of the mountain of Mes- 
sogis. At a quarter past twelve was a caf6, 
fountain, and place for prayer ; a few minutes 
after, another caf6 and a watercourse. The hills, 
mow close to the sand-hills, were coloured red as 
blood . At one o’clock a beautiful grove of olives 
lay on the right ; and in another half-hour was 

* The ordinary chalva is made with honeiL sesame oil, and 
fineflowef; the Guzel-hissar chalva differs considerably, and 
seems rather to resemble the sweetmeat called mustctlevrfa ;* 
and rancid butter used in its composition did not, to my taste, 
make it more delicate. 
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another caf6 shed — near which we passed the now 
dry bed of the Aches-der&-chay.* About this 
time our friends joined us. 

My buffaloes seemed to have made better speed 
than tf eir brethren of Denizli ; whether this was 
owing to a mark they were honoured with, each 
on the rump, I venture not to decide ; but cer- 
tain it is, that this mark was the exact fac-simile 
of the planetary sign of Mercury , s ; and in this 
classical region, I fancied they might have de- 
scended from the herds stolen by the light-footed 
and light fingered god from poor Battus. 

But perhaps the different form of the wheels 
might have accelerated our movement ; instead 
of a heavy mass of w r ood, cut in a circular form, 
and about one foot and half diameter, the ara- 
bali wheels of Gufcel-hissar were, though also of 
solid wood, at least five feet high. * and of very 
slender proportions. Certainly, my coachman 
was not half so intelligent or active as the ara- 
bahji of Denizli ; for if questioned about direc- 
tion of road, or distance, he would turn his head 
round provokingly on the opposite side, and 

* Perhaps this is the same name as the river between Tshal- 
tighi and Bourdour, 
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talk of bis arabah or his buffaloes, and instead of 
walking carefully by the side, and sometimes, like 
another Hercules, putting his shoulder to the 
carriage to help it over a threatening rut, as his 
predecessor would often do, he seated hi&self in 
a good half of the carriage, and as constantly 
made a resting stool of my legs for his own, as 
large as his buffaloes’, till a sharp kick was the 
only intelligible language to tell him to take them 
out of the way. 

At a quarter before two the village of Yarin- 
keuy lay at the right, and about two, the village 
of Karabonar. At twenty minutes before three 
the village of Ishaklee ; and at twenty minutes 
^after three the village of Tacklare. Looking 
back towards Guzel-hissar, a magnificent rain- 
bow rested on a cloud as black as night, and the 
rain was falling in deluges. We, on the con- 
trary^ were riding, nearly choaked in clouds of 
dust, and as the wind was blowing against us, 
we rode on in perfect ease from all apprehen- 
sions of a wet coat. 

It was near four o'clock when we arrived at 
the village of Bocklee or Bouklough, and having 
rested at thq cafinet till half-past four, we pre- 
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pared to continue our route. I was unwilling 
to go on at this late hour, for the cafigi assured 
us that we had yet three hours to our conac ; 
and from my knowledge of the country, I was 
convinced he was right ; but Milcom, with his 
usual pertinacity and ignorance, insisted he had 
been on this road ; that it was not two hours to 
Balichek-caf6, and that the road was an excellent 
one, i croc and uni , straight as a line, and smooth as 
a looking-glass. 

We set out ; took wrong turnings at every 
quarter of an hour, upon the principle of taking 
a shorter cut, notwithstanding we had a caterdji 
with us for our conducteur. This man was the 
proprietor of a string of mules, and was return- 
ing with them from Guzel-hissar, unloaded. I 
was shaken horribly, and anticipated the moment 
as not far distant, when by the overthrow of my 
carriage I should be thrown into a ditch. 

We, however, went on, though the peril in- 
creased every moment ; at last Mr. Dethier be- 
ing fortunately behind, observed that one of the 
wheels suddenly flew off, and I escaped an over- 
throw only by miracle. The wheel was not 
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broken, (how could it be, a solid block of wood?) 
but the iron pin was gorle, and could not be re- 
placed. We searched long and fruitlessly ; the 
light-fingered god might have taken it ; if our 
good arabahji himself, having been paid in ad- 
vance, and not liking a longer journey, or a 
lodging at Balichek-caf6, had not, as is most 
probable, secreted it himself 

Milcom was scobh d soundly, as he deserved ; 
and after long debate, it was decided that it 
would be better to proceed at all risks than spend 
the night where we were. The alternative for 
me was to walk to the cafe, or mount my horse ; 
I preferred the latter, :»nd with little compunc- 
tion of conscience, in abandoning the arabahji, 
who, if he had not really got the missing iron, 
would be compelled to stay where he was till day- 
light, we set out once more. 

It was not absolutely dark, for the moon, 
though clouded, gave a faint light. We travelled 
on, when, though the caterdji was at our head, 
Milcom and Suleiman (not the wise) again con- 
trived to lead us out of the road, and what was 
worse, to lose our conducteur. We were led d 
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tr avers, through brier and thicket, to regain the 
caterdji, but though we heard His voice at inter- 
vals, responding to the tinkling of the mule’s 
bells, we wandered on in uncertainty, till our 
actual arrival at the Balichek-cafe, at half-past 
eight o’clock. 

The miserable hut was hailed as a palace, 
though we had to sleep with about a dozen other 
companions. Our host was a curious figure > 
and his habiliments were so cut and adjusted, 
that he reminded me forcibly of the wasp-like 
gentlemen in the days of Elizabeth and James 
the First. One of our bed-fellows, a Samiote 
Greek, going to Guzel-hissar on affairs of com- 
merce, nearly stifled us with his tobacco fumes 
as we lay in our beds, and disturbed our rest half 
the night with his loquacity in his dreams. Friend 
Kyriacos, who* was in more intimate proximity 
to him than ourselves, carried some part of his 
wares to Smyrna, not a very saleable article. 

The Balichek-cafe is at a short distance only 
from the ruins of the Ionian Magnesia, called, to 
distinguish it from the Lydian, by the name of 
Magnesia ad Meandrum. The site is at present 
known by the name of Inekbazar, “ the cow or 
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cattle' 1 bazar, though ridiculously enough trans- 
lated by Van Egmont, the “ needle” bazar. * 

* Strabo describes Magnesia as situated in a plain at the 
foot of a mountain called Thorax, not far from the Meander, 
but nearer the Lethaeus, a stream flowing from Pactyas, a 
mountain of the Ephesii. This description agrees precisely 
with lnek-bazar, in face of which are two insulated hills, 
which, when all the plain of the Meander below lnek-bazar 
was sea, were two islands, called Derasidae and Sophonia. 
Besides the town vails, theatre, stadium, (which adjoins the 
theatre,) and other indications of the site of a great city, are 
the vast prostrate fragments of an octastyle Ionic temple, the 
peristyle of which was nearly two hundred feet in length, and 
was formed in columns, more than four feet and a half in dia- 
meter. It agrees perfectly with the description given of the 
temple of Diana, at Magnesia, by Vitruvius and Strabo : the 
former of whom informs us, that this building was a pseudo- 
dipterous octastyle of the Ionic order; and the latter, that it 
was larger than any temple in Asia, except those of Diana 
Ephesia and Apollo Didymeus, and that it surpassed even the 
Ephesian temple in harmony, and in the construction of the 
cell. Among the ruins are seen inscribed pedestals, which 
formerly supported statues of Nerva and Marcus Aurelius ; 
one of these is dedicated by a high priest and scribe of the 
Magnetes ; and on another fragment were found the names of 
some priestesses of Artemis Leucophryne /’ — Colonel Leake's 
Journal , page 243. 

William Hamilton, Esq., late ambassador at the cour* 
Naples, to whom 1 am indebted for the kind notice first taken 
of this journey in the Athenaeum of Nov. 20, 1833, and 
for many other obliging attentions, was the first who deter- 
mined the site and explored the ruins of this city. When I 
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Friday , Nov. £9. — Mr. Dethier gave a strong 
proof of self-denial this morning. Omr cafidji 
assured us that the Francolins, so talked of and 
longed after by the chasseurs and gourmands oi 
Smyrna, were as numerous about his caf6, as Lu- 
cas’s Tadornes on the lake of Bourdour, though 
not, like them, to be knocked down with a stick. 
Mr. D. resisted the temptation, and we mounted 
our horses at eight o’clock. 

The river Lethaeus, along which the road passes, 
and which from its thousand cascades, was so 

was there, in 1826, I saw, besides the temple, a theatre, and 
probably a gymnasium. 

Strabo says it was formerly a colony of Magnesians, from 
near Dofium, in Thessaly, and was sufficiently powerful to 
contend even with the neighbouring city of Ephesus. Dr. 
Cramer observes that Leucophrys is mentioned by Xeno- 
phon as a spot distinct from Magnesia, which he does not 
name at all ; at the same time, there can be no doubt that it is 
the site which Strabo alludes to, for he says there is there a 
temple of Diana, much venerated, and a lake more than one 
stadium in circuit, with a sandy bottom, and producing a never 
failing supply of water, fit for drinking, and warm. The 
Poet Nicander, speaking of the roses which bloomed at Leu- 
cophrys, evidently connects it with Magnesia ; for he mentions 
the Lethaeus by the designation of the Magnesian Lethaeus. It 
is placed by the Notitiae among the dioceses of Ionia, and ap- 
pears to have been once called Meandropolis. — Dr. Cramers 
Asia Minor , vol. i. p. 461. 
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ex\cWt\ng on my first journey, had now little 
or no water. The sdenery, however, was as beau- 
tiful as ever, and passing through it we arrived 
at the Debrent caf<6 at half-past nine. Mr. De- 
thier had gone on in advance and was out of 
sight ; I was disposed to follow him without 
losing time by stopping at this caf<6 ; but Milcom, 
for reasons which I could not well comprehend, 
said it was indispensable to stop here, because 
every body stopped here, and take a cuf> of coffee; 
or in other words, as it was a guard-house, to 
pay something to the guardians of the road. 

We had not quitted the cafe long, when hav- 
ing stopped to arrange my broken stirrup-lea- 
thers, we heard the report of two pistols, and 
shortly after a third. The sound came from the 
direction in which Mr. Dethier had advanced, 
and concluding they were fired by him or at him, 
we determined to put on a brave and respectable 
appearance in case of any untoward rencontre 
with Samiotes, or other brigands, who frequently 
honour this neighbourhood with their visits. 

T took my double-barrelled gun, and Kyria- 
cos placed his hand upon his sabre, and we 
quickened our pace, dispatching Milcom at full 
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speed, as an avant courier. Previously to ap- 
proaching the aqueduct, all attempts at feats of 
horsemanship were useless, as we could only 
walk down the long and rocky hill. We found 
Mr. Dethier alive and well, who had neither 
fired nor been fired at, but seated quietly and 
sketching the aqueduct. 

By-the-bye, this interesting ruin, though cor- 
rectly drawn in the Voyage Pittoresque of 
Monsieur Choiseul Gouffier, is not in an open 
country as his artist has placed it, but in a very 
narrow road, with high mountains close on both 
sides. This aqueduct does not seem to have 
conducted water to Mount Prion or Coresus, 
that is, to the supposed site of the ancient city of 
Ephesus, but in the direction of the modern aque- 
duct, which supplied the citadel and town of 
Aiasaluk ; a proof, if I am right in my conjec- 
ture, that Aiasaluk formed part of the ancient 
city. 

The descent was so long, that we had ample 
leisure to examine the beauty and variety of the 
trees ; and in this valley and on the road from 
Balichek cafe, we saw pines, olives, arbutus of 
both kinds, unedo and andrachne, ilex, agnus 

it 
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castus, planes, rhodo daphne, arbor judse, valo- 
nea, and when nearer Ephesus, at the bottom of 
this hill, groves of myrtle. The heath was also 
abundant and of two varieties, and for the first 
and only time since my residence in Asia Minor, 
I noticed the common fern. 

Near the aqueduct on the mountain side at the 
right, is a large square opening, at a distance re- 
sembling a large tomb, but on approaching 
nearer, proves to be a quarry of marble. We 
came to the last caf6 near twelve o’clock, and 
then entered the plain of Ephesus, the river 
running deep and wide on the right. This is 
probably the Cenchrius, named by ancient au- 
thors, and seen on the medals of Ephesus \ and 
if so, the myrtle groves will be near Ortygia, 
and the mountain with the quarry near the aque- 
duct, Solmissus. 

Chandler supposed Ortygia was at the village of 
Arvisia on the road from Ephesus to Scala Nova, 
but confessed though he sought for it he could 
find nothing to support the conjecture. I have 
passed that way several times, and the last time 
examined it with much attention. There is no 
river, and certainly no cypresses at present. 
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Ortygia will therefore be either in the valley we 
descended, or in that of Kirkingk, and one of 
those rivers the Cenchrius. The tradition was, 
that Latona had been delivered of Diana in 
Ortygia, a beautiful grove of trees of various 
kinds, chiefly cypresses, near Ephesus, on the 
coast, a little up from the sea. This place was 
filled with shrines and images. A panegyris, or 
general assembly, was held there yearly ; and 
splendid entertainments were held, and mystic 
sacrifices solemnized. The Cenchrius, probably a 
crooked river, ran through it ; and above it was 
the mountain Solmissus, on which, it was fabled, 
the Curetes stood and rattled on their shields, to 
divert the attention of Juno. 

Crossing the river which I have supposed the 
Cenchrius, we rode by the head of the plain, op- 
posite the gymnasium, (if such it be,) and soon 
after crossed another wide and dry bed of a 
stream coming down also from the mountain. It 
was twenty minutes before one when we arrived 
at Aiasaluk; we lunched and remained there till 
half-past one. We observed on entering the plain 
soon after twelve, the remains of a considerable 
building on the left, which I had not remarked 
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before > but as it\ is built of small stones, it is 
probably of Turkish times. Adjoining* the gym- 
nasium, is a long platform or terrace, under the 
mountain side, extending towards the east, the 
site evidently of buildings. 

Travellers who may henceforward be disposed 
to visit this most interesting place, — and who is 
there, that an ving at Smyrna, would quit it 
again withouf a ride to Ephesus? — will find a very 
good caf6, and a cafidji most orientally polite. As 
a proof of it, when once here, in May 1832, 
with some young friends, we had scarcely spread 
our beds around the elevated platforms, when the 
cafidji took up his lyre and began to lull us to 
sleep, with its melody. It might have had its 
intended effect, if some hours after he had not, 
on resuming it, been joined vocally by a Turk, 
freshly arrived, and in a deplorable state of ine- 
briation. 

This gentleman thought proper to give us a 
song, and in so loud a strain, as to wake in an 
instant all that were asleep, and to chase sleep 
from such as had been hitherto sleepless. It 
was in vain, that we made gentle remonstrances, 
and at length used stronger language ; the fel- 
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low defied the whole of us, and gave us the un- 
ceasing powers of his lungs, ti 1 ! at length losing 
all patience, we threatened the cafidji to com- 
plain of him to the Elez aga, and what perhaps 
he feared most, not to give him a para. The ca- 
fidji laid aside his lyre, and affectionately assured 
us, “ he would cut off the nose of a fly who 
should dare to disturb our repose.” 

In 1824 , I had the honour of accompa- 
nying the present Earl of Ashburnham, (then 
Viscount St. Asaph,) to Ephesus. Our fellow tra- 
veller was Mr. Steuart, a young officer, belong- 
ing to the Hind sloop of war, but long ere this, 
I hope, bearing the actual rank of “ capitano,” 
at that time respectfully applied to him, by our 
travelling attendants. 

On arriving at Aiasaluk, with every appear- 
ance that the night, which had already set in, 
would be a night of deluges, we found the place 
altogether deserted ; chiefly occasionedby the con- 
stant descents of the Samiotes, who plundered and 
murdered every Turk that fell in their way. The 
cafinet had been described to us as shut up ; 
but this could not be correctly said, inasmuch 
as doors and shutters had fallen to the ground, 
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the roof was in part open to the heavens, and a 
plentiful crop of grass was springing up from the 
earthen floor. 

Wretched as it was, there seemed no alterna- 
tive, and we had almost commenced our prepa- 
rations for taking possession, when an old Greek 
showed us a Turk’s house on the side of the cas- 
tle hill. Bad is it was, it was better than the 
cafinet, and ~as the master was from home, we 
took the liberty to establish ourselves within it. 
A good wood fire and a very tolerable dinner 
reconciled us to our destiny ; we were indebted 
for most of our comforts to a worthy old Arab, 
whose good-natured physiognomy was most pre- 
possessing. 

The rain fell in torrents all night, and almost 
as plentifully through the mud roof upon us and 
our bedding. This was not wonderful, as the 
roof was composed simply of a layer of reeds, 
covered with a bed of earth, from which had 
grown, as in the cafinet, a good crop of grass. 
T^he rain was so unceasing, accompanied by the 
tremendous thunder so peculiar to Ephesus, that 
we were unable to proceed on our journey till 
several days after, and then the whole coun- 
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try in every direction was covered deeply with 
water. 

On the third day after our arrival, the provi- 
sions being nearly exhausted, a negociation was 
entered into with an old Greek shepherd for the 
purchase of a lamb, as delicious in Turkey as 
the mutton is coarse ; the man demanded at 
first six or seven piastres, considerably beyond 
the actual value of the best in his flock, but se- 
lected an old meagre ewe sheep. We were not 
to be so easily imposed upon, and selected for 
ourselves ; the fellow raised his price to ten pias- 
tres. 

In the almost starving state of our larder, there 
was no alternative, and even this was acceded to. 
\\ hat will the admirer of “ the noble minded 
Greeks,” say, when the conclusion is added ? 
The shepherd took the sheep on bis shoulders, 
carried it off to the flock, and gave his ultima* 
turn in fifteen piastres. This was impudence be- 
yond endurance, and the old scoundrel was 
caught in his own trap, for we preferred even 
the chance of starvation to such abominable im- 
position. 

The state of the roads and the deluges of rain 
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mating our return to Smyrna impracticable 
within the time Originally proposed, one of the 
surigees was dispatched to Smyrna with letters, 
and for his lordship’s firman, and he was direct- 
ed on his return to meet us at the khan in Tyria. 
Poor fellow, little did any of us anticipate that 
he was never to see us again ! He arrived at 
Smyrna, deliv ered his letters and received the 
answers, and went to bed in one of the post- 
houses. A violent storm arose in the night, 
threw down the post-house, and the poor man 
was buried in the ruins ! 

We had now been some days in quiet posses- 
sion of our habitation, however questionable 
the right might have been by which we obtained 
it, and I fear we carried the right of owner- 
ship so far as not to be very scrupulous, when 
other fuel grew scarce, in stripping off a few 
rafters from the adjoining apartment. 

We certainly did not much calculate upon the 
real owner's return, when he suddenly alighted 
at the door, and was no doubt surprised to find 
such a party of self-invited accommodating guests. 

He had, however, no sooner made his “salain,* 
and with the best-humoured face in the world 
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said “ Hosh gelde , you are welcome/’ than, 
dripping as he was, he mounted his steed once 
more, and in no long time returned with the most 
acceptable present of a fine lamb, yaourt, &c. 

The kind-hearted man had learnt from our 
servants, no doubt, that we were rather short 
of provisions, and very probably too, he had 
heard the story of the honest Greek shepherd ; 
but what was more extraordinary still, it was with 
difficulty we prevailed upon him, when we left 
his house, to accept a small remuneration. And 
this man was an infidel, and the Greek shepherd 
a Christian ! 

I mention this as a tribute of respect due to 
the memory of this worthy man. In May 1832, 
I v ent up to the well-remembered house to in- 
quire for him ; an old woman was seated pen- 
sively before the door, and I soon learnt that the 
poor man had died of the cholera in the preced- 
ing autumn. The old woman was his mother-in- 
law, and leaving a trifle for her daughter and 
three infant children, I came away deeply affected. 

For a description at length of the antiquities 
of Ephesus, I take the liberty oi referring the 
reader to the “ Visit to the Seven Churches.” 
But since its publication I have collected a great 
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deal more information, among 1 which are the 
following miscellaneous notices. 

Aiasaluk is usually considered to be a corrup- 
tion of Agios Theologos, the name given by the 
Greek Church to the beloved disciple ; but 
surely this is most absurd. It is almost impos- 
sible to torture the words into another so unlike ; 
and if it were not, it is most improbable that the 
Greeks shop id have relinquished voluntarily the 
ancient name of Ephesus, of which they are so 
jealous, that the Greeks of the neighbourhood 
designate themselves exclusively by the name of 
Ephesians. I think Aiasaluk, or, as the historian 
of Tamerlane writes it, Ajaslik, altogether a 
Turkish name, and very probably preserving in 
the word “little moon ” or crescent, an allusion to 
the worship of the Ephesian Diana, as well as the 
talisman of the Turks. 

It has been doubted if the- church of St. John 
really stood on the site of the present mosque. 
I think there is abundance of evidence to prove 
that it stood near it. Procopius says, that the 
church, as rebuilt by the emperor Justinian, was 
on an elevated hill, unfit for, and incapable of 
cultivation from being so rocky. The rock of 
Aiasaluk surely cannot be better described, and 
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if the church did not stand there, it must have 
been on the top of Mount Prion ; but the de- 
scription can never apply to that mount, which 
was celebrated for its fertility. 

I think it more probable that it stood at Aia- 
saluk, and perhaps the gate called the Gate of 
Persecution, and the large masses of brick walls 
beyond it, are parts of this celebrated church, 
which was clearly in a commanding situation, as 
it was fortified during the great council of Ephe- 
sus. The earlier church was a very small one, 
but was rebuilt by Justinian on the same site, 
and was so magnificent as to equal the church of 
the Apostles at Constantinople. 

In the Greek Synaxaria, page 21, the church 
of John the Theologist is said to be built on a 
hill in old Ephesus, which was called HXijSarov. 
To the west of this hill was the tomb of the holy 
apostle Timothy. The tomb of Mary Magdalene 
and the seven paidia , (boys, as the Synaxaria calls 
the seven sleepers,) are to be found on an adjoin- 
ing hill, which is called XeiXerwv, or XaXeiwv — a 
name clearly designating the clefts or quarries of 
Mount Prion. 

The tomb of St. John was in or under his 
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church, and the Greeks have a tradition of a sa- 
cred dust arising every year, on his festival, from 
the tomb, possessed of miraculous virtues, and 
which they call manna . 

There is positive evidence that the church 
stood either at or near the great mosque, for I 
saw several very large Corinthian capitals, one 
within the court of the mosque, and others on 
the hill jqsr behind it, having a cross in high re- 
lief upon them, evidently from the church of 
Justinian. 

A Trench traveller, De Loir, about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, saw tombs in or near the 
mosque with crosses upon them. 

The front of the mosque is evidently faced 
with the same brilliant white marble which made 
the temple of Diana shine like a meteor at the 
head of the port. The mosque has precisely the 
same striking effect at present, and no doubt the 
church of Justinian was constructed with the 
spoils of the temple ; the rich columns within 
the mosque are undoubted evidence of it. 

The mass of ruins usually supposed to be the re- 
mains of the celebrated temple, I should rather take 
for those of another church ; perhaps the metropo- 
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litan church, which was different from that of St. 
John ; and I am led to this conjecture from the 
brick work above the stone piers, precisely resem- 
bling what may be seen in the ruins of the pri- 
mitive churches at Sardis, Philadelphia, and Per- 
gamus. 

At the back of the mosque on the hill is the 
sunk ground-plan of a small church, still much 
venerated by the Greeks 5 it is circular at the 
eastern end, and may be the primitive church, 
before rebuilt by Justinian. The sites of two 
others are also shown at Aiasaluk, besides the 
large church in the plain, near the supposed site of 
the temple, which has also a circular eastern 
end. 

The last time I visited Ephesus, I examined 
with more attention the remains of the painting 
in one of the arched recesses of what is called a 
gymnasium. Besides the fishes, I thought 
I could distinguish a man on horseback, and 
a javelin or spear was very visible. There 
was a church of St. Luke at Ephesus : may this 
have any reference to the legend of the fishes ? 
or, if it be of earlier date, may it commemorate 
the fishes leaping from the coals, like the fish of 
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St. Neot from the fryingpan, and the javelin 
with which the wild hog was killed on the spot 
where afterwards was erected the Athenaeum, or 
temple of Minerva, and which was without the 
city ? If the latter, this building may have been 
the Athenajum. 

The building, called the prison of St. Paul, is 
constructed of large stones without cement, and 
has four chambers ; the doorways have a pointed 
arch, which ought to be evidence against remote 
antiquity, or a proof of the existence of the 
pointed arch in times long anterior to the Sara- 
cenic ages. 

The sculpture^ which adorned the gate called 
the Gate of the Persecution, were clearly only 
parts of sarcophagi. The two principal were 
clandestinely removed several years ago, and 
after passing to Smyrna, Malta, and, I believe, 
England, are now in Russia, having been 
purchased by the present proprietor for a very 
large sum. 

In 1832, I was copying an imperfect inscrip- 
tion below this gate, and accidentally turning 
over a stone, found a fragment, the entire trunk 
of one, of the figures belonging to the principal 
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or centre bas relief now in Russia, and which, in 
the fear of discovery, had, I suppose, been un- 
intentionally left behind by the spoliator. 

It may be well to apprize future travellers, 
that I found behind the mosque at Aiasaluk, when 
turning* over other stones, not a scorpion, which 
Dr. Chandler says were so abundant, but the 
species of serpent called amphisbsena : it was 
small, ringed, and of a reddish colour. The 
bite has been reputed dangerous, but I am not 
sure there is sufficient authority for believing 
it ; the two extremities so exactly resembled 
each other, that it was not till it was much irri- 
tated and opened its mouth, that we could dis- 
tir guish the head from the tail. 

When Tamerlane was at Aiasaluk, he is said to 
have thrown a dart, or shot an arrow, in the great 
mosque, which was to be seen even at the pre- 
sent day, sticking nearly in the centre of the 
dome. I certainly, at rny first visit to Ephesus, 
saw something sticking there, which I could 
readily believe was an arrow ; and when, in 
1832, I pointed it out to some young friends, # 

* Willingly would I have given the whole details of an 
excursion, certainly among the most agreeable 1 have ever un- 

VOL. II. s 
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so perfect was the conviction of the whole party, 
that most declared, With and without the aid of 

dertaken j but it would be out of place at present: perhaps at 
some future time I may find an opportunity to do it. I should 
be ungrateful, however, to my amiable young friends, if I. did 
not mention their names, and take this public mode of assur- 
ing them how much 1 enjoyed the dignity of cicerone. 

Our party was numerous, amounting to no less than a dozen, 
exclusive of attendants These were Mr. Firman Guys, Mr. 
Richard Vanlennep, M . Firman Cousinery, Mr. Dethier, Mr. 
Francis Werry, Mr. 'John and Mr. George Lee, Mr. Richard 
Keun, Mr. Paul Homero, Mr. Vanzanee, \braham of Caesa- 
rea, and myself. 

Among our discoveries , we certainly may place an impor- 
tant one, that of the oracular cave of Apollo at Claros, not as 
Chandler supposed, among the ruins of Notium, but on the 
mountain opposite to Gi&oarkeuy ; and the shouts of the party 
from the theatre at Ephesus of MeyaX^ r\ Apr^/j.ig tkov E tpeaicoy 

** Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” were almost as deafen- 
ing as in the days of Demetrius. 

The following note of Mr. Keun is too flattering to my feel- 
ings to be withheld ; and it w ill give my English readers an 
amiable picture of the young men of Smyrna, that they could 
enjoy a rational and instructive excursion. 

“ Mon cher Monsieur, 

“ ^ ous etes bien bon de donner tant d’attention aux pe- 
tits services que j'ai ete trop heureux de rendre a notre 
agreable excursion, d'autant plus qu’ils avoient un but pure- 
ment materiel, mais nous vous devons tous bien des remercie- 
mens et des obligations, pour ceux que vous avez rendus a 
notre caravane sous le rapport scientifique en voulant bien 
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telescopes, and mounting to the head of the pul- 
pit stairs, that they could plainly see the barb ! 

A profane young man, Mr, Richard Vanlen- 
nep, let his name descend to posterity with the 
glory attached to it, put a ball into his gun, and 
took aim at the mysterious arrow. The thunder 
of the report was astounding ; the venerable 
fabric shook to its base, and re-echoed again and 
again like Solmissus at the birth of Diana. The 
angry spirits of Tamerlane, and the Omars, and 
the Osmans, seemed to be flitting about in the 
black dense cloud which for some minutes filled 
the mosque ; and the terror was increased by a 
heavy clanking of chains. 

The aim had been a sure one, and something 

nous servir de guide et d’explicateur des edifices, avautage que 
nous aims a merae de retirer quelque fruit de cette partie, don t 
le souvenir me sera toujours precieux, et que j’espere voir de 
renouveller quelque jour aidee de votre experience vers 
quelqu'autrepointeinteressante de l’Asie Mineur. En attendant 
veuillez bien me croire. Monsieur, 

Votre respecteux, 

Richard J. Keun. 

I dare not add another from Mr. Firman Guys ; it would 
expose me to a well-founded charge of \ \nity ; and yet I will be 
vain to enjoy the friendship of persons of all communions, Protest- 
ant, Catholic and Greek, for of such onr party was composed. 

S 2 
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fell to the ground with a ponderous weig*ht. The 
cloud dispersed, and with it the beautiful leg-end 
of the dart of Tamerlane ; instead of which 
were seen several links of a chain which had 
once, perhaps, in the days of Timur Bee, sup- 
ported an iron lamp. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Visit to Kirkinge, near Ephesus, to establish a school— Sys- 
tem of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster in use at Athens one 
hundred and fifty years ago — The Manuscript Gospel at 
Kirking£, written by St. John— Anecdote of a Greek Ca- 
loyer, and a similar Manuscript -Ingratitude of a Greek' 
Schoolmaster— Appeal for the Turks— Bishops of Ephesus 
— Kesil-hissar, or Castle of Dervishes— Gelat Cafinet, take 
forcible possession— Olalanissi and Chapwan Oglou— Bag- 
gage-se archers — Arrival in Smyrna. 

Often as I have visited the ruins of Ephesus, 
the place has such a witchery for me, that I am 
always ready to go there, and as reluctant to 
leave it. This feeling has been excited, latterly 
at least, by something better than a mere love 
for antiquities. I have longed to establish a 
school among the representatives and probable 
descendants of the ancient Ephesians who live 
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on Ike mountain at the head of the plain, a b„„, 
an hour and a half from it. 

The reader mill eacuee me if I leave my friends 
Dethier and Kyriacos for a short time, and relate 
a rat . ,ch I paid in the earlier part of last year 
to Kirkingi, with this. object. My firs, visit to 
" ,nge mas March, 1832 , „ hen j ^ a[ 
phesns with my -rcellent friend, (he R e ». Mr. 
i-ewer, an Amen an missionary, so well known 

, “ '“'“'"‘"J' his philanthropy 

and successful seal in establishing school, in , he 
Archipelago and in Smyrna. 

We arrived a, the village of Kirkingi late 

. ' by the heavy rain 

and were mo,, hospitably received into , he 

r ,J e ° a b,i »™»ahen us on the 

’ d ^ ** brother, keep, a baccal 

»■' general shop at Aiasalnk. 

On the following „„ r „ in g, ^ 

hurch and the two priests anrl 
sist th* mi P ’ d P ro P° sed to as- 

' " “ *be establishment of a sohoo, 

“ One of them was very 

eh-'Ta'liT "f f “ "»**. - Athene, 

tlCre> a,ld U published in 1675 ^ The ^ GU ‘ Ik ' 

The following- is the ac- 
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grateful for the offer ; but the other seemed to 
care little about it. There wa*, he said, a school 

count of the school system to which X have before alluded, 
vol. ii. page 97. 

“ Our janissary proposed to us to go and see a Greek of 
his acquaintance, who w as a didascolos, or schoolmaster. We 
desired no better, and were upon thorns till we were with him ; 
but alas ! how were we disappointed, (who expected nothing 
but the sublim* notions of Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle,) when 
the janissary told us he was a mechanic — how were we surpris- 
ed to consider a man of that quality should succeed to the place 
of such excellent persons. We found about thirty young lads 
sitting upon benches, and their master at the head of them, 
teaching them to read. He rose up when we came in, and 
received us very civilly, in which, to give them their due, that 
nation is not sparing . 

The janissary desired him to go on with his boys, and 
give us the liberty of seeing his method, which was pretty, and 
mch beyond ours ; the master causing the w r hole classis to read 
at a time without confusion, every scholar being obliged to at- 
tention, and to mind what his next neighbour reads. They had 
each of them the same authors m their hand ; and, for exam- 
ple, if he had thirty scholars, he chose out some continued dis- 
course, and gave them but thirty w ords to read ; the first boy 
reading the first word, the second boy the second word, and 
so on. 

“ If they read roundly and right, he gave them thirty words 
more ; but if any of the boys were at an imperfect, he was cor- 
rected by the next, who was always very exact in observing 
him, and he his neighbour, till the whole number of words were 
read ; so that the thirty scholars lying all of them at catch, and 
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and led us to toe school-room cwmecW 

m,h ‘ be cl, " rch - *>*!• '« little children were 
assembled under the rod of a one-eyed master, 

Vttt ^ em e^ b ut pcoriy qualified to teach, and 
little disposed, if he was able. 

Adjourning to , cafinet in , he bope „ f , . 

-me Of toe primate' toie one-eyed gen, 

to prove hts qualifications, g ave us a , para. 

“ » b °o, -he .ops of a Turkish mojefand 

e and the p: nests showed their biblical 
ar„,„g by recounting ^ ^ 

J O e antediluvian patriarch, with all ,h e 
precision of the College of Arms. 

" " ' eft lh ™ "’ ith ,he P r °mise that they would 

and ready to take advantage of amr e • 

* muhted by an ambition of bein' J U « ’T' 

IP ° ne ’ S Jess °« the lesson of all lju SCh ° la,% 
that could say it the best. ’ la PPy was he 

Preparing himselMbr f„y ^glT j" f ^ ? “““ Word h 
Ranged, and he who at one re d' ^ ^ P ' aCeS Were 

was removed a good distance in the” Th^ ^ ^ 
was enough for a whole form, how nume ' h ° ne esson 
™ '*0 fcr the 

>« to him 7 “ «- 

’ “Aster to his neighbour.”— A ’ ^ °" e Was 

M "‘ s ’ e "<jM<ed in )> le yw iP 0 '" 1 * ° f aU ' te V °y a § e to 
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call a meeting of the principal villagers, and com- 
municate to us the result. Hearing nothing from 
them, in the month of May I accompanied the 
young friends mentioned in the last chapter 
to Ephesus, and after examining, as usual, all the 
antiquities, and conjecturing about the site of the 
renowned temple of Diana, I left my friends at 
the cafinet, and accompanied by Abraham of 
Caesarea, the respectable and well-qualified suc- 
cessor of CEconomos in the Ellenic School at 
Smyrna, we mounted our asses, for this Ephe- 
sian journey was neither on horseback nor in an 
arabah of buffaloes, but on asses, and set out for 
Kirkinge. 

The road lay through a narrow ravine or val- 
ley , with the deep bed of a river , probably the 
Cenchrius, all the way on the right, and after 
some time we saw the small remains of an aque- 
duct on the left, and not long after a mill on the 

f V 

right. Leaving the valley at a quarter before 
five, in a quarter of an hour after came to a 
fountain of fine water, and magnificent plane- 
trees, and enormous rocky mountains. 

We ascended by a succession of staircases of 
rocks, hearing the rush of the river on the left 
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at an immense depth below. We continued to 
ascend till we arrived -at the summit, almost in the 
clouds. The village is a considerable one, of at 
least three hundred houses, all Greek: the 
principal language of the villagers is Turkish, 
though they know something of their own 
tongue. 

Arrived at Kirking(\ our first visit was to 
the church ; we iound the one-eyed schoolmaster 
with the ten children about him, and before the 
door two of the priests. As before, the one was 
anxious for the school, the other, evidently in the 
interest of his one-eyed friend, cared nothing at 
all about it. We inquired for the Gerondes, the 
heads of the community, and were told, whether 
true or not, that they were all absent, and we 
were compelled a second time to leave the place 
without having accomplished any thing more 
than specifying the amount and nature of the as- 
sistance we were willing to give, and engaging 
the priest and my hospitable friend Yeorgy to 
use their influence with the Gerondes, and to 
write me. 

Previously to returning, we were again shown 
the manuscript mentioned by Chishull above a 
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century ago, as held in such high veneration. It 
is a Lectionary , with illuminations at the heads 
of the principal divisions. The priest took it 
out of its linen cover with much veneration, and 
offered it to us to kiss, previously to presuming 
to look into it. He repeated the traditionary tale, 
that it was written by the hand of St. John himself! 
but a note in the first leaf was a little at variance 
with this story, for it stated that it had been 
brought from Samos or Crete, and a later note 
mentioned the repairs of the binding in I787.* 

* At Smyrna, a similar manuscript is in my possession, 
with which the following- curious circumstances are connected. 
In the vear 1823, at one of the great festivals, I think Easter- 
day, there w as a numerous attendance at the sacramental-table. 
£ w:** reading the prayer of consecration, and had just pro- 
nounced the affecting words, “ Do this in remembrance of me,” 
w hen the chapel-door opened, and a personage walked with a 
solemn step up the aisle, and seating himself opposite the table, 
looked me full in the face. Some centuries ago, in England, 
and a few years ago on the continent, it would not have re- 
quired much argument to induce a congregation to believe 
that this personage was really a mysterious character. 

His hair, which he had in profusion, fell in curls on each 
shoulder, and was parted from the forehead to the back of the 
head. His face was oval and he wore a beard. In fact, all the 
features of the face and the expression, iccalled Him, whom 
no doubt my readers, from the description, expect to hear 
mentioned. He was, in fact, so perfect a resemblance ot the 
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We found the Epitropos in the church, who 
most gratefully offered to promote our wishes 
about the school. 


P f 0 tT ° Ur L ° rdl “ they alwa 3’ s -PPear, upon the medals 
of the Lower Empire, that though we had the evidence of our 
senses, that he was only a Greek caloyer, ma „y of the con- 
g egation I believe, were struck with a feeling in some degree 
approaching to awe The long flowing black robe wa / ad . 
mirably adapted to crease the illusion 
He continued to the end of the service, and preserved 

0 ghout, an expression of seriousness and reverence 
h n lhe congregation had left the chapel, he accompanied 

“ , my h °“ Se ’ and dulia ? hi * *»y in Smyrna f reqne „t,y 
called upon me. He was a caloyer, or monk, belonging to 
some monastery in the interior. S S 

1 saw no more of him till the early part of the last year 
w en he again called upon me, but very much changed, and I 

was U ft SC T d haVe reC ° 1IeCted him - 1 ° bserVed tLat '-eye 
was often fixed on a book which lay on the table ; a Greek 

manuscript of the gospels, precisely the counterpart, incha- 
-ter, to that called by Rev. Hartwell Home, The Co dexEb - 

'™ US .’ a " d 0i Which he &* yes a facsimile. It was a manu- 
cnpt given me by my friend Mr. Borrell, who at the sle 

Tie «!*,, i, n )rtn S |„ d 

Cir*" T Y “ 

,, 5™ ~ '« pi-te.. I embark- 

m a caique for Samos, but landed at Patmos. I had not 

been there long, when a PaHkari offered to sell me a „ 

Li angelion, written, not printed, which he had got out of some 
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We now went to the hospitable mansion of my 
friend Yeorgy. The whole family knew me 
from the window, and gave me the warmest wel- 
come, The old mother was, as usual, seated on 
the ground with her wheel, and with twenty 
Turkish words, and one Greek, asked me a 
thousand questions, and gave me a thousand 
welcomes Yeorgy's wife was occupied with 
her child at the breast, but was as warm in 
her attentions as the old woman ; so were seve- 
ral other women, and all, but one of the chil- 

monastery. I bought it with the money you had kindly given 
me ; and taking it to Samos, sold d to Kyrios Ducas for one 
hundred piastres ; a sum which kept me and my poor old 
mother m comfort a long time, till the cruel treatment which 
afterwards befel me.” 

H< then gave a long account of ill usage, requesting my in- 
terference in his behalf. I took the manuscript from the table, 
and asked him if it was a book of that kind. He looked at it 
attentively, and almost immediately exclaimed, cf It is the 
very book that I bought with your money, and it has found 
its way into your hands in return for your charity *” 

When the good caloyer quitted me the first time, he no 
doubt thought he had more than overpaid my charity by 
allowing me to see, (and even pressing me to kiss, which I he- 
retically declined,) the middle finger of the right-hand of St. 
John the Baptist, most carefully enveloped in three cases of 
chrystal, silver, and wood. 
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dren, who ran away and hid himself in affright, 
seemed rejoiced to isee me once more. 

Leaving some modern Greek Testaments for 
the use of the church, and some small books for 
the use of the ten boys at the school, we quitted 
Kirking&, but in doing so, took a road which 
proved to be a wrong one. We were kindly di- 
rected to the right one by numerous villagers 
whom we met returning from their work in the 
plain below. Most of these were females, and 
dressed in the Turkish manner, covering their 
faces with all the real unaffected feeling of native 
innocence. 

In fact, this little population of probably fifteen 
hundred persons, interested me more than any 
Greeks I have ever met with. The men are all 
armed as the Turks, with pistols and yatagan, 
a privilege which they have well merited, from 
having often successfully used them against the 
Samiote robbers j many of whom have been 
killed by the men of Kirkingfe. 

The summer passed away, and I heard nothing 
about the school ; and at our present visit I call- 
ed on my friends at the Baccal, and found that 
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Yeorgy was gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and would not return till the spring. I sent 
another message and offer to the Gerondes 
about establishing a school, but they seemed to 
be more intent on rebuilding their church. 

The time seems fast approaching when the 
Turks will be disposed to receive assistance in 
introducing a better system of education ; and 
if funds could be raised, there is every hope that, 
even in Smyrna, some of the most influential 
among the Turks would themselves assist in es- 
tablishing schools. When so much has been 
done, and is doing every day, for the Greeks* 
who, it must be owned, are not so grateful as 
they ought to be, will not my countrymen lend 
a helping hand to the Turk, who, poor and de- 
spised as he may be, is, I will take upon myself 
to say, quite as deserving, and perhaps more so. 

In the month of February, 183d, I determined 
to make the experiment without waiting longer 
for a letter from the Gerondes, and therefore 
sent a young man who had been a schoolmaster 
at Sedikeuy with a letter for the Bishop of He- 
liopolis, who resides at Guzel-hissar, requesting 
him to take the young man under his protection 



gseek mmsnmE. 

and ftbendium to iirSptag£ with a tetter ot , 
•commendation to the Gerondes ; for as j&,Ww i 
his diocese, there could be no doubt 
comply with his wishes, 

PanyotteSy for that is the schoolmaster's 'j 
was kindly received hy the bishop, ; 
days, sent on with^Sf very strong litter to Kil- 
king&, which illbuhlgtnfallibly have led to the most 
satisfifetory ac^mp^hment of my wishes ; when 
the whole again vanished into air, by the ungrate- 
ful conduct of the schoolmaster himself. 

m 

He went to Kirkingfe, looked at it, said it was 
an askemos topos , “ a horrible place,” and 
settled himself in Tyria, without deigning to 
write me a word, though I had once saved his 
life, and for some time assisted in keeping him 
and his mother from starving. 

The following list of the bishops of Ephesus is 
so long, that I can only give their names, refer- 
ring the reader, who may wish for further infor- 
mation, to the Oriens Christianus. 


1. yin&otheus. 9. Apollonius. 

2. Joannes I. (the Evange- 10. Menophanteus, 357. 

list) — Esrethius, 382. 

3. Onesimus. Antonius, 400. 

8, Polycrates. — Heraclides. 
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— Castineit. 49. 1066. 

Menrnon, 431. (Presided 50. Michael, 1078. 
at the General Council 51. Joannes IV. 1143. 


of Ephesus. 

Basilius. 

27. Bassianus 

28. Stephanus. 

29. John II. 

30. Pauius, (haereticus.) 

31. ^therius. 

32. Hypatius I. 531. 

33. Andreas. 

34. Procopius, (hasreticusA 

35. Abramius. 

36. Rufinus, 597 

37. Theodorus I. 

38. Stephanus II, 

39. Hypatius II. 

40. Theodosius, (h&reticus) 

754. 

** 5 Joannes III. 

42. Theophilus, 824 
43 Marcus I. 833. 

44. Basilms II. 

45. Gregorius. 

46. Cyriacus. 

47. Theodorus II. 

48. Nicephorus. 


52. Nicolaus, 1170. 

53. — — (Sub Isaacio Angel© 

Imper.) 

54. Nicephorus II. 

55. Isaacius, 1274. 

56. Joannes V. 

57. Myron. 

58. (Sub Joanne Canta- 

cuzene Imper.) 

59. Matthaeus, 1365. 

60. Joseph, 1416. 

61. Joasaph. 

62. Marcus, 1488. 

63. Metrophanes. 

64. 

65 Daniel. 

66. Athanasius, 1575. 

67. Sophronius, 1580. 

68. Meletius, 1639. 

69. Paisius, 1650. 

70. Nuper sedit Cyrillus, anno 

scilicet, 1721. That is, 
when thf Oriens Chris- 
tianus was published. 


It is time to return to my friends Dethier and 
Kyriacos. We remounted our horses at half- 
past one, and on leaving Aiasaluk and winding 
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round the castle, we crossed another stream, 
probably that in the valley of Kirkinge, and if so, 
possibly the Cenchrius. Going a little out of the 
road on the north side of the castle, we observed 
what I had not remarked before, a square door- 
way nearly at the base of the castle ; it did not 
look like a tomb, and was therefore probably a 
subterranean entrance into the citadel. 

At ten minutes after two, we crossed the 
bridge of the Cayster ; beyond which, on the 
left, is a road, leading, I believe, to the ferry. 
At twenty minutes before three we saw tombs 
in the mountain rock on the left, and the remains 
of a wall. \V had the first view of the Kezil- 
hissar Castle at ten minutes after three. This 
building, perched on the summit of a very lofty 
precipitous mountain, is called by various names ; 
the Castle of Dervishes, the Castle of the Goats, 
and the Castle of Soley Bey, the celebrated re- 
bel who had another castle of Khonas, (Co- 
lossae,) and who, in 17 36, besieged and distressed 
the city of Smyrna. 

Why this is called the Castle of the Goats it is 
difficult to say ; unless from the situation, ap- 
proachable only by these animals. It is evidently 
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a building 1 of ancient date, and constructed with 
large stones, though it was too dark to distin- 
guish them with the telescope. It has been con- 
jectured, and with much probability, to hare 
been one of the Persian watch-towers. The 
Turks, who never mention the Persians but by 
the name of Kezil-bash, or red-head, may perhaps 
have preserved the tradition in the name of Ke- 
zil-hissar ; and if this be admitted as probable, 
may not the two towns of Guzel-hissar be a cor- 
ruption of the same, instead of the “ Castles of 
Beauty,” 

Previously to approaching this castle the moun- 
tain rocks on the left are of stupendous perpen- 
dicular elevation, and shaped as if cut by art- 
one part resembled the circular end of a build- 
ing. Some tp mbs are also to be seen here, high 
on the mountain-side. 

I was now so much fatigued, that I would 
gladly have remained for the night at the village 
of Cosebonar, if my anxiety to reach Smyrna 
to-morrow had not overruled every other consi- 
deration. We accordingly went on, passing the 
small deserted cafe hut of Cosebonar, about four 
o’clock, and at five arrived at the Gelat cafinet, 

t 2 
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which to our dismay was shut, and the master 
not at home. The name is not an inviting one 
for a traveller’s halt, for Gelat means “ Cut- 
throat, and so named from the banditti that 
formerly infested this gorge. 

We ventured,. with some difficulty, to storm 
the castle, for such was its form ; took forcible 
possession, and made our preparations for the 
night ; much to the displeasure of Milcom, who, 
whether because the name of the hotel did not 
please him, or whether he really felt for the poor 
horses who had no place of shelter, and, what 
was worse, no barley to eat, raved very much, 
and would fain have led us on to the Arab cafe, 
which, though at least two hours, he declared to 
be but a step. 

I was too much fatigued to assist. Mr. Dethier 
and Kyriacos in the duties of lighting the fire, 
and making the cuisine ; but We had an excel- 
lent roast, and retired to our beds with quiet 
consciences, notwithstanding the anticipated ren- 
contre with the master of the mansion to-mor- 
row. 

The cafd was really a chateau-like edifice; the 
material, as usual, of sun-dried bricks, but such 
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m. 

were employed also in the proud palaces of Ba- 
bylon ; at two of the corners of the twelve feet 
square apartment, was a round tower \ in one of 
these was a ladder, by which it, appears the Cas- 
telan, like the renowned Robinson Crusoe, hav- 
ing barricadoed' his door and windows within, 
ascended to the flat roof, and let himself down 
by the wall. There were narrow loop-holes 
also in the side walls, for the purpose of recon- 
noitring and attacking from within, a besieging 
enemy.* 

Saturday , December 1 . — We rose at an early 
hour, and the master of the mansion was not yet 
arr^ed. The keen eyes of Kyriacos discovered 
x hen’s nest in one of the towers, and we had less 
.ruple in appropriating the contents, because 
our rest had been most unconscientiously dis- 
turbed half the night, by an enormous cock, who, 
perched on one of the bars of the ladder, tried, 

* What would the mild laws ot England adjudge to the 
man, who finding, after sunset, a house, securely fastened by 
its propnetor, absent on business, should dare to break it 
open, and even to appropriate some ol the inviting articles 
that were within it ? 
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by straining his notes to the highest pitch, to give 
his master notice that his citadel was taken.* 

We re-barricadoed the door, -fastened the 
window,— leaving the place precisely, to exterior 
appearance, as we had found it, and mounted our 
horses at eight o’clock ; anticipating the astonish- 
ment of the Castelan to find proofs, on opening 
his door, t.iat his castle had been surprised ; 
though hev.ould be quickly reconciled by the 
sight of increased treasures in his money-box. 

As from the extraordinary dry season, there 
was neither marais nor lake, where usually there 


* It has been oVn remarked, in illustration of Scripture 
that m the eastern countries the cocks crow in the night ; but 
the regu ferity with which they keep what may be called the 

watches, has not been perhaps sufficiently noticed. I will how 

ever, confine myself to one, and that is between eleven and 
welve o clock. I have often heard the cocks of Smyrna 
ei owing m full chorus at that time, and with scarcely the va- 

m ‘7 ° f ,T, nU ‘ e - ^ crowing is between one 

and two o does; therefore when our Lord’ says, “In thisnight 

before the cock crow t w ice,» (Mark xvi. 30,) the allusion was 
dear y to these season. In fact, this was altogether so novel to 
meat my first arrival in Smyrna, that 1 could calculate the 
onrs o ,e n.ght with as much precision, by what I termed 
my aleiti oincter as by my watch. 
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is both, and where, ten years ago, when accom- 
panying the king of the Turcomans and Mr. Brant 
the present consul at Trebizord, we saw numer- 
ous wolves and wild boars, instead of taking the 
road along the mountain-side, we took the di- 
rect one across the plain, and at nine o’clock 
came abreast of the village of Yenikeuy, lying 
in at a little distance on the left, and at ten mi- 
nutes before ten Frigatta lay on the right, and 
at ten o’clock we came to the Arab caf(6. 

This was the place Milcom felt such a desire 
to proceed to last night, to provender his horses. 
The poor animals, who were still fasting, were, 
doomed to keep a longer careme, for nothing was 
t ) be had at the Arab cafe. I decided to go on 
j Olalanissi, but Milcom preferred to go to 
Trianda, considerably to the right of the direct 
road. 

I reminded him of a similar wish when, on our 
first journey with Mr. Hartley, we had been com- 
pelled to remain two hours in the village of Ola- 
lanissi in a deluge of rain. He denied that he 
had ever been there, and when unintentionally 
told that his statement was “ lies? 9 

instead qf XaSoc “ mistake ” — he was tremendous- 
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\y indignant. However, we took the road to 
Olalanissi, passing at half-past ten the tumulus, 
and soon after the ruins of the aqueduct. Having 
entered on the plain, we crossed the two streams 
at half-past eleven, and arrived at Olalanissi 
about half-past twelve. 

When I first passed through this village soon 
after the commencement of the Greek revolu- 
tion, it had just been burnt to the ground ; and 
the reddened and blackened mud walls formed 
a striking contrast with a smart chifflik , building 
by a youn<j Turk, to whom a large part of the 
adjoining country belongs ; and if Milcom had 
continued to assert that he was here for the first 
time, I should have excused him, for I scarcely 
recollected the place inyself. But he was candid 
enough to avow his error, and to ask forgiveness. 

Neither barley nor straw could be had here ; 
the poor horses seemed doomed to go on to Se- 
dikeuy or to Smyrna, without food. We stated 
their wants to the young Turk, and he not only 
ordered corn for our horses, but showed us all 
thediospitality which his means in an empty house 
afforded him. We cooked our own meat on his 
tripod, and seeing our Guzel-hissar bread, which 
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we thought excellent, in comparison of much 
that we had eaten, he threw away the loaf and 
ordered a splendid one instead of it from his own 
store. 

His name was Khan Chapan Oglou Hussein 
Bey. He was about twenty, having lost father 
and mother in his infancy — -oi extremely modest, 
gentlemanly manners. After the family of Kara 
Osman Oglou, that of Chapan Oglou, who is 
also a Uere Bey, is the most powerful, their ter- 
ritory extending northward of Bithynia, to the 
shores of the Black Sea. According to Calla- 
way, these are the only two families who are 
feudal tenants by hereditary succession.* 

It was two o’clock when we left Olalanissi. 
* Ir. Dethier, followed by Kyriacos, taking the 
road to the left, were soon so far in advance, 
that we were unable to make them understand 
that they were not in the right road. We went 

* There are in fact, (or were,) four Dere Beys. 

1. Chap wan Oglou. It is not certain that our young friend 
of Olalanissi really belongs to this family. 

2. Cara Osman Oglou. 

3. The Dere Bey of Simav. 

4. Elez Aga, who possesses a very large property, includ- 
ing the ancient sites of Colophon, Ephesus, &c. 
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on, Milcom, Suleiman, and myself, in the 
straight line for ^Smyrna, and at three o’clock 
came to the houses and ruined cafd of Chai- 
deri Cavessi. Thence the road was direct to 
Coosamere Cafe, which we passed at twenty 
minutes after four. As it was now getting dark, 
we had some difficulty in getting into the right 
road, leading from Sedikeuy to Smyrna ; the 
point of junction of the two roads is at the com- 
mencement of the first field nearest the cafe of 
the Pine. 

Extremely fatigued, and as extremely cold, 
every moment was tedious till we arrived at the 
guard-house or custom-house ; here we were un- 
expectedly detained by two of the searchers, 
who began to unload our baggage-horse, and to 
take the things out of the bags. For similar 
conduct more than once before, I was compelled 
to make a complaint to the governor of Smyrna, 
who, without further inquiry, ordered that use- 
ful, bustling, and bulky police officer, Hadji Bey, 
to throw the whole of the persons complained 
against into prison ; I remonstrated, and pre- 
vented the punishment ; but in the present in- 
stance, though reminded of their ingratitude. 
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they seemed determined to proceed with their 
search, and keep me shivering* with cold, -till their 
chief, from his window, ordered them to let. us 

pass. 

I hastened .through the town, full of anxiety 
and apprehension of I know not what ; and when 
near my own door, hardly dared to see if it was 
open or shut. What might not have happened 
during six weeks absence in this land of contin- 
gencies ! The door was open — a gpood omen. I 
ventured to look towards the windows — a light 
n as in the drawing-room. Surely then, thought 
I, my dear wife is there, and well. The sound 
of the piano-forte assured me of the fact ; 
e id instantly after, I was better assured by find- 
ig her, thank God, well, — and relieved now 
from long disquietude, happy. Mr. Dethier, 
though he had missed the right road, contrived 
to take a shorter cut, which palank and pa- 
plomas could with difficulty follow, and arriving 
before me, he had prepared her for receiving 


me. 






APPENDIX. 


Journal— From Smyrna to Pergamus and Aicali 
hy land ; and thence by sea to Mitylcne and 
Smyrna . 

It was my intention to have given, in the remain- 
in i pages of this volume, a journal of a short 
l ur, taken some years since, in the vale of the 
Cays ter, and which, besides a full account of the 
different sources of that celebrated river, would 
have contained the discovery and description of 

the ruins of the town of Hypaepa near Demish, 

the probable site of the Asian meadow, &c. and 
being in the month of May, when the whole vale 
was covered with the most luxuriant crops of 
wheat, barley, rice and every species of grain, some 
account would have been given of the mode of 
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cultivation, especially the busy scenes of prepar- 
ing* the ground for the cotton plants. 

But though this might not have been without 
some interest, especially to the antiquary and 
classical reader, the following journey has been 
substituted, as perhaps possessing more general 
interest, in having for its principal object the 
lending a helping hand towards the wonder 
working system of modern education, while at 
the same time it will be some evidence that the 
writer, in his journeyings, is not actuated simply 
by a blind love of antiquarian researches, but can 
connect with it the more legitimate objects of 
his professional character. 

To those who are acquainted with the state 
of Turkey and Greece previous to the battle of 
Navarino, and even some time subsequently, the 
impossibility of any attempt towards establishing 
schools for the Greeks is well known. Often 
and often, in the course of his residence at Smyr- 
na, previous to that period, the writer has longed 
to make the attempt, and. would in one instance 
actually have tried the experiment, if the late 
English consul, had not as judiciously as effec- 
tually, dissuaded him from it, by a representa- 
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tion of the dang^Hwith which it would fee ap 
tended, both to the person attempting it and those 
who were the objects of it, g 

When the writer returned from Europe in 
18^9, he was delighted to find that the attempt 
had not only been made, but most successfully, 
by an American gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Brewer, 
sent expressly for the purpose, and schools were 
established first in the islands and subsequently 
in Smyrna. 

June % 1830. — In the spring of June 1830, 
the writer proposed to Mr. Brewer a visit to the 
Seven Churches and Aivali, in the hope of being 
able to effect something towards their re-esta- 
bhshment, by the erection of schools ; but for se- 
veral weeks the journey was postponed, partly 
from the dangerous state of the roads, caravans 
having been repeatedly attacked and plundered, 
and the passengers murdered, or otherwise ill 
treated, and partly by the indisposition of Mr. 
Brewer ; but on this day it was definitively agreed 
to set out, on a short excursion only, first to Per- 
gamus and Aivali, and then, if circumstances 
permitted, to the Troad. 

We engaged my old friend Milcom, and four 


von. ii. 
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horses, and accompanied by a young Armenian 
of good family, who from anxiety to accompany 
us, offered to supply the place of a servant, but 
whom we dignified with the more elevated rank of 
Tergiman, we quitted Smyrna about twelve, hav- 
ing long previously dispatched Milcom with the 
horses to await our arrival at Cordelion. A boat 
conveyed us to the Cordelion cafinet before one, 
saving us thereby a troublesome ride of some 
hours, along the shores of the bay, over a bad 
stony road. Our horses had not arrived, and did 
not arrive till a quarter after three, when we 
quitted the cafinet and proceeded along the road 
to another cate, through innumerable armies of 
locusts of various growths, from that of a small 
black fly to a full-sized bee, but as yet unfurnish- 
ed with wings.* 

* The following is an extract from my journal of the Tour 
through the Vale of the Cayster, which has been already 
alluded to. -May 8, 1827: “Left Baindir at seven 

o’clock, accompanied by all the great Turks, &c., armed from 
head to foot with muskets, pistols, and yatagans, in g ra „d pro- 
cession, to exterminate the locusts ! I was awoke at a very 
early hour by the Turkish tambour, which was beating a sum- 
mons for the entire population,Turk, Christian, and Jew, to rise 
en masse and sal 'y °»t to destroy these destructive insects. 
Arrived on the field of action about eight o’clock ; the hedges 
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At a quarter past four, a village, called Chili, 
lay on our right, on the mountain side, and very 
soon after the rain, which had been threatening, 
commenced. At first we congratulated ourselves 
on what we called light summer rain, refreshing 
and invigorating, but it soon increased to such a 
degree, that notwithstanding our horses were put 
to full speed, we were soaked to the skin before 
we reached Menimen at half-past six. The hard 
riding was inconvenient to Mr. Brewer, and to 

w t re darkened by tlie masses of locusts, though not of more 
advanced growth than a large fly. Hundreds of people were 
to be seen, Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, grouped in 
t i]] directions, brushing the locusts together in immense heaps 
\»jlh brushes, &c. at the beat ot the tambour, and then with a 
thundering hurrah, jumping upon the heaps, and killing them. 
Other parties took a different mode, by sweeping the masses 
into a small stream, where, like immense swarms of bees clus- 
tered together, they sunk to the bottom. 

fl Only a short week after, I witnessed the exact picture pre- 
sented by the prophet, ' Joel li. 3 ) The locusts, already nearly 
full grown, formed an immensely long line, and of consider- 
able breadth, in a beautiful verdant meadow ; their advance was 
exactly that of an army in one unbroken straight line ; “the 
garden of Eden was before them, but a desolate wilderness be- 
hind ; ” every vestige ot vegetation an ' ot verdure had totally 
disappeared. 
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hold our umbrellas was really a work of difficulty 
to both of us. It Was our intention to go to the 
khan, but on arriving at the outskirts of the town, 
Tackvore pressed us so much to go to a friend’s 
house* an Armenian, that expecting more comfort 
than at the khan, w-e consented. If our apartment 
was not better than the khan would have afforded, 
it was at least js thickly inhabited ; and so dis- 
turbed was our rest, by this self-invited society, 
that we arose after a night of misery, and vented 
our discontent by changing the name of Many - 
men , into another more appropriate. 

Thursday June 3 . — Menimen has been gene- 
rally considered to stand on the site of the an- 
cient town of Temnus, which, according to Stra- 
bo, was situated at or near the mountain ranges 
of Cumse, Phocsea, and Smyrna. By Pliny, it is 
placed in the interior at some little distance from 
the mouth of the Hermus, and by the Tabular 
Itinerary on the road leading from Smyrna to 
Cumse. A high ridge, conspicuous from its numer- 
ous wind-mills, rises immediately behind the 
town of Menimen, which, if this be the site of 
Temnus, must have been the acropolis. I walked 
up to it, and over it, this morning 1 before break- 
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fast, but could not discover the smallest vestige 
in proof of such a conjecture. Chandler must 
have mistaken the windmills, for ** the many 
castles for not a trace of any can be found at 
present. Though Pliny says it was not far from 
the mouth of the Hermus, yet Strabo describes 
that river as falling into the sea not near Tem- 
nus, but Phocaea ; this is, however, quoted from 
Herodotus, m whose time probably, Temnus did 
not exist. We visited the Greek school, where 
the plan of mutuel enseignement had been intro- 
duced a short time before, but it was not then in 
operation. In the corner of the school are seve- 
ral marbles with inscriptions, one of which, on a 
square pedestal, commenced thus ; 

AnOAAONION . B . TOY 
EPMOrENOYS . TON . EIII 
KAAOYMENON AEYKA 
NON . TON IIATEPA . FIE 
PAIA2 TH2 MHTP02 
&c. See. &c. 

On another stone, with letters of much more 
ancient form, was the following : 


XPY2I2 KAEINNATOPOY TON ANAP 
kaeinnatopan nEAonos 
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In a room carefully locked, we were shown a 
quantity of marble door-cases, of a circular form, 
of beautiful red and variegated marble — and we 
were told of an equestrian statue, buried beneath 
the pavement of the court. All these, including 
the inscriptions, were discovered at a place called 
Nemourt, which the priest told us is five hours 
from Menimen. In the map of M. Choiseul Gouf- 
tier, Nemourtis i said to be on the site of the an- 
cient town of 'Comae ; but five hours, common 
calculation of the country, is not much above fif- 
teen miles, and certainly, the place pointed out 
to us by the priest, a whitish looking hill, not far 
from the sea, neither agrees with the situation of 
Cumaj, nor with the distance assigned to it of 
five hours : it did not appear farther off than ten 
or twelve miles, and would agree better with the 
vicinity of Leucae, to which possibly the name in 
the inscription has reference. 

It was nearly ten o clock when we came to 
the Hermus ; we were here delayed some time 
by the disembarkation from the ferry-boat of 
other passengers ; Turks with asses loaded with 
pottery, shining smartly with gilding, or a cheaper 
substitute. One of the asses, in attempting to 
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get out of the boat, had its leg jammed in a hole 
within, while the rest of the body lay outside, 
struggling in the mud. It was most painful to 
see the poor animal, and more extraordinary to 
see it freed without broken legs, after the long- 
continued use of hatchets and levers. 

We passed the insulated hill of Booranjook at 
half-past ten. This at a distance, and it is visi- 
ble far off, has completely a castellated appear- 
ance, and when near, is a most commanding si- 
tuation for an acropolis ; we saw a few ancient 
fragments near it, and thought it quite as likely to 
have been the position of Temnusas Menimen. 
The village of Yenikeuy, the “new town,”' 
almost a certain evidence that an ancient one 
was near it, lay on the right at the mountain foot. 

On either side of the road numerous ploughs 
were preparing the ground for cotton, and the 
sowing the seeds of carpoushes, ( melons ,) and 
other crops, was on so extensive a scale as to em- 
ploy numerous persons. In a burial-ground in 
which were numerous fragments, and which we 
passed at half-past twelve, we had a fine view of 
the sea — a road on the right leads to Guzel-his- 
sar. At one o’clock, while the horses were wa- 
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tered at a fountain, we walked in advance down 
a steep hill ; the country, which was an open one, 
with little wood, was excellent for pasturage, 
and covered with the flocks and tents of Eurukes. 
Mr. Brewer is a very good mineralogist, and we 
found here several fine specimens of chalcedony, 
agate, jasper, hornstone, &c. The locusts were 
all over the country. 

It was half-jast two when we came to the 
Guzel-hissar catinet, and while the horses were 
feeding we walked to an eminence behind it, 
overlooking an ancient ruined bridge over the 
Xanthus, and observed the course of that river, 
near which, at its entrance into the sea, must 
have been the town of Cum*, which has the 
Xanthus on several of the coins. We left the 
cafinet at half-past four, and had fine views as we 
rode along the eastern edge of the Gulph of 
>Sanderli, at one part of which we saw at the 
bottom, (or southern extremity,) a circular flat- 
tened hill, having evident traces round it of an- 
cient walls.* 

* The position of Temmis, Neontichos, and Leuc®, cannot 
>et be said to be decidedly fixed; we have already noticed 
the cent, ad.rfory accounts ol Pliny as to the first, who is sup- 
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In the course of our ride we passed by a lake 
which I had not seen in a former journey, and 

posed to say it lay at or near the mouth ot‘ the Hermus ; where- 
as, he agrees elsewhere with Strabo and others in placing it in 
the interior. At all events, I cannot fix it at Menimen, on the 
evidence of Dr. Chandler’s windmill castles ; and i am support- 
ed by better authority, for Major Hennell says, “ Its site is 
unknown ; Menimen is too fai inland for it. Much of the 
difficulty in fixing the sites of these towns no doubt arises from 
the changes effected by the Hermus, which, besides the im- 
mense tracts of new land formed by its deposits, has clearly 
wandered far from its ancient course. The town of Leucee 
very probably stood on the spot pointed out to us at Menimen 
as called Nemourtis, for that must be the promontory called 
Cross-head, and the hill pointed out to me on my first journey, 
called Lefke hill, and near which, on the road by the sea to 
Foges. iPItocaea,) is a village called Lefke. Guzel-hissar is 
pr^ 1 ^ lily the site of either Neontichos or JE gae. unless the 
nan j of a village finely situated on the mountain slope, about 
time hours from Menimen, and Galled Dokush, has any affi- 
nity with Neontichos by the common substitution of 1) for T. 
CLoiseul saw an old castle, which he supposed to be Neonti- 
ehos, at the distance of one hour and a half after passing the 
ferry at the foot of Mount Sardine — a name which he applies 
also to the mountain on which stands Guzel-hissar. I suppose 
this castle was at the large village of Halvagekeuy, which, 
from its magnificent situation at the foot of the mountain near 
an opening or narrow valley between the ridges, 1 imagined at 
my first journey to be the site of some considerable ancient 
town, though I was not near enough to distinguish any 
ancient remains. But Neontichos was only four miles from 
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which Mileom said had been formed by the 
rains, &c. during* the last two or three years. 
It was not far from hence, that we rode over 
a considerable space of rather moist ground 
abounding, in a most extraordinary manner* with 
insects and reptiles. The locusts were innumer- 
able, and the large black and green cricket, of 
which there were several varieties in form and 
colour, seemed to be feeding on the locusts. 
But this spot was most remarkable for the quan- 
tity of snakes, of an immense size, and of a spe- 
cies I had only once seen before in the vale of 

another town called Larissa, which was about nine miles from 
Cum®, ft was on tlw great road from Smyrna to Cumse, or 
rather from the Hermus to Cumae, and by one author is de- 
scribed as on this plain, and the soil accumulated by the floods 
ot the Hermus, a position seemingly inconsistent with Xeno- 
phon’s account of its great strength, when it was unsuccess- 
fully besieged by Thimbron ; and which would rather imply an 
elevated situation. In the map, Nemourt is allowed to stand, 
as placed by Choiseul, on the site of Cumae, because possibly 
there are two places of that name ; but certainly that is not the 
Nemourtis, pointed out to us trom Menimen Cyme, or Cumae, 
by the description in Homer, was an elevated city at the foot 
of Mount Sardine, rather at variance with the position usually 
assigned to it, at the edge of the gulf of Sanderli. Perhaps the 
circular flattened hill which we saw is the site of this celebrated 
city. 
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the Cayster. The colour was reddish brown ; a 
singular plaiting or fold of the skin reached on 
each side of the head half way down the body ; 
and the tail had a horny termination, (the female 
probably only,) as in some species of locust and 
cricket ; the average length from fou to five 
feet. 

I attacked one of enormous size and length, 
but having only a small twig, could make no im- 
pression ; my opponent stoutly defended himself, 
taking refuge, after he had been driven from bush 
to bush, round the stem and roots of an agnus 
castus. Here he defied all my attacks, and 
though I thrust the twig actually into his mouth 
several times, he was not to be dislodged. I cut 
off ' he heads of some others, and on a close ex- 
amination, found they had no fangs. In the 
course of this day I killed also two snakes of a 
smaller size, and differing in appearance, one 
having a chain of black spots all down the back, 
not unlike the viper : I cut off their heads too, 
and reserved them for examination at home. 

We had determined to sleep at the Kesil-keuy, 
or Kilze-keuy cafe, induced by a wish to investi- 
gate the remains said to be in the vineyards there, 
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and particularly the torse of Hercules ; but on 
coming there, ten mjnutes before seven, we found 
no provisions of any kind were to be had, and on 
the assurance of Milcom, that they were abund- 
ant in the village of Kesil-keuy, we proceeded 
thither. At the back of the caf6 are considera- 
ble foundations of ancient walls, extending a long 
way. The road to the village was an ascent 
through thickets of evergreen shrubs. In two 
places on the right we saw, or fancied we saw, 
some ancient walls, but we had no time to exa- 
mine them. It was half-past seven when we ar- 
rived at Kesil-keuy. 

Here Tackvore had promised we should be 
well accommodated at the house of another of 
his Armenian friends ; but it was not without 
great difficulty that we could get permission to 
be lodged in a filthy Turkish house. Tackvore 
was dispatched to get a fowl* but finding his 
friend’s society more engaging than our own, 
we saw no more of him, and through the inter- 
est of Milcom we were supplied with a greasy 
pilau and rancid butter. 

Our apartment was so horrible, that we de- 
termined to sleep in the open air ; but the wind 
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blowing coldly, we were compelled to place our 
beds on a sort of a wooden shelf, elevated about 
four feet from the floor, on which, as there was 
but little space, the position of our beds was ad- 
justed mathematically and diagonally. We had 
been some time in bed, if not actually reposing, 
when the fowl made its appearance, brought by 
a Turkish cook, the master of the mansion, after 
eleven o’clock. He wondered much when we 
deferred it for a morning repast, and determined 
that this specimen of his cookery talents should 
not be thrown away ; the said fowl disturbed our 
rest once more, the Turk awaking us at half-past 
three to take our orders respecting it. 

Thursday , June 4. — It was half-past six be- 
for* we left the village, which is misery personi- 
fied y the road down from it till it joins the great 
road from Smyrna to Pergamus, was through 
evergreen thickets ; locusts as yesterday, in im- 
mense masses, and multitudes of the larger green 
and black cricket. It rained from time to time 
rather heavily, to the discomfort of several 
groupes of Turkish ladies, whom we met on the 
plain in their holiday dresses, this being the last 
day of the Courban Bairam. We crossed the 
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Caicus, by the bridge, at half-past eight, and at 
ten arrived at Perg&mus, and settled in the same 
khan where I had been before, of better appear- 
ance than prepossessing recollections. 

We were fatigued, but re-invigorated by a 
good breakfast, we walked to the mass of build- 
ing with the circular towers, and notwithstand- 
ing Choiseul, or perhaps more probably my 
friends M. Le Chevalier and Mr. Fauvel,) de- 
cided that it was the temple of Esculapius, I 
still think it was the ancient church, and should 
have thought so, even if its present designation 
of the Agios Theologos, did not bear strong tes- 
timony to the conjecture. I will not venture to 
say, that originally, it might not have had an 
earlier and different appropriation. During our 
absence Tackvore had been dispatched to the 
aga for permission to see the castle, and we found 
him at the khan with one of the aga’s guards, who 
was to be our cicerone through the town. 

He took us first into the church of St. Sophia, 
now a mosque. There are three aisles, and three 
domes or cupolas. The east end is not embowed, 
but straight, having two small windows over the 
altar, now the KibkL Some of the arches are 
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pointed, but many, evidently the oldest, circular. 
Outside, on the right of the north door, is what I 
thought might have been a baptistery, having been 
clearly a reservoir for water, though now filled 
up. We were desired to see an ancient bath, 
(not the same which I saw in my first journey, 
which contains the celebrated vase, *) but having 

* For a small bacshish I was permitted to go into the 
bath in w r hich stands the celebrated vase ; though l had de- 
spaired of seeing it, as the bath was occupied by females dur- 
ing the morning, and subsequently by men; bnt to my sur- 
prise, I was actually admitted while a number of females were 
reclining on the marble benches around the vase. It seems that 
the laws of the Medes and Persians do not always hold good 
in Turkey, or that I was more favoured than Belon. He says, 
II y i des bains en certains endroits ou les temmes vont seule- 
rnent ic Jeucli apr&s midi; done par erreur ainsique je vouloye 
entr- *en unbaing comme cs autres jours, ne scachant point tel 
usage, trouvant la porte ouverte, comme de coustume, estant 
entr£ dedans, trouvay une grande campagnie de femmes 
Turques, — mais si je n’eusse bien sceu le gagner de vistesse, 
j’estois en peril de mourir, car la loi de Mahomet est si rigo- 
reuse en ces cas la, qu’un homme n’auroit moyens de se salver, 
si non en contre faisant du fol.” The ladies, in the bath at 
Pergamus, so far from being alarmed or offended by the in- 
trusion, even displayed a spirit of antiquarianism, and made 
some critiques on the beauty and age of the vase ; and one 
actually reminded my conducteur to sho*- me some inscrip- 
tions over the entrance of the bath. By a singular coinci- 
dence I was also here on a Thursday , the very day when poor 
Belon had such a happy escape from playing the fool. 
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little time, we went on to the khan, seeing on 
our way a great deal of wall of exactly similar 
construction with the Agios Theologos ; but 
though in a Tine with ft, too remote to have been 
united, except as an outer wall. 

Mounting our horses, we proceeded to the 
acropolis ; on our way visiting the Armenian 
church, in whn.h we saw nothing deserving no- 
tice, though the priest pointed to a Greek in- 
scription. It was brought from St. Sophia, and 
had in later Greek letters the word Episcopos . 

We then ascended to the citadel, an under- 
taking of great labour for the poor horses, and 
it would have been impracticable for ourselves 
on foot, and examined its antiquities at our lei- 
sure. Mr. Turner calculates the height two hun- 
dred feet. Here must surely be some great typo- 
graphical error ; if not, let him try it once more, 
and in a June or July sun. ~ The view was 
superb in the extreme, and with Mr. Cousinery’s 
plan of the town, engraved in Choiseul, before 
us, as we were seated on the walls of the acropo- 
lis, we compared the different objects of antiquity 
in the town beneath. 

We descended on foot about five o’clock, and 
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on our way went into the Greek church. Innu- 
merable tapers and fires were burning in all 
directions in the churchyard, which was thronged 
with people ; and the smell of the incense, 
though in the open air, was insupportable. The 
countless tapers seemed purposely r ghted to 
convict me of mis-stating the dark appearance of 
the church within. * It was the anniversary of 
the mass for the dead, or what a Catholic would 
call reading over the Bede roll. Every one had 
a small bit of paper about two inches square, on 
which were written the names of his deceased 
relations, and the date of their decease, the price 
of authentication of which by the priest was ten 
paras. The schoolmaster, to whom I had for- 
merly given a Testament, was removed, and his 
place supplied by a young man of prepossessing 
appearance, who has now fifty scholars. 

While among the ruins of the acropolis, Xcaught 
several of that beautiful insect called panorma 
coa , and which is engraved in Captain Beaufort’s 

* a Though the sun was blazing in lull splendour on all the 
scene without, this poor church was so dark within, that even 
with the aid of a glimmering lamp I could not distinctly see 
the figures on the screen .” — Visit to the Churches , p. 281. 
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Caramania ; and among a variety of other 
flowers, a beautiful small clustered pink, resem- 
bling that commonly called the pheasant-eyed. We 
had many boys with us, Greeks and Turks, one 
of the latter a particularly zealous cicerone, di- 
recting our attention to every thing that was cu- 
rious. Mr. Brewer thought that the plains of 
the Caicus, &c., as seen from the citadel, resem- 
bled the ancient Sigma. 

Having dined on roast lamb from the kabob- 
ji’s, we went again to the Greek church, and 
after much conversation with the didascolos 
about establishing a school on the Lancastrian 
plan, he accompanied us to the metropolitan house, 
where all the priests were assembled to feast upon 
colyba , the funeral banquet.* We proposed our 
plan for the establishment of a school, and one of 
them accompanied us to the khan. We had 
brought some Greek Testaments^ with us from 
Smyrna, and the priest took four of them, paying 
a trifling price ; for Mr. Brewer very judiciously 
remarked, that however trifling the purchase 

* The principal ingredient is boiled wheat , in allusion, pro- 
bably, to the cheering emblem presented by it of the resurrec- 
tion. (1 Cor, av. 37.) 
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money, the book would be more prized than if 
gratuitously distributed. It was pleasing to see 
the anxiety of two boys to be the possessors each 
of a Testament, and they produced the money 
with so much good will, sixty paras, at that time 
about sixpence, that we departed at the outset 
from our resolution, and gave them the books. 

The evening passed in the amusing society of a 
Turk, who was tinkling his alarum watch, a clumsy 
silver one, and pressing us unceasingly to pur- 
chase it at two thousand piastres, and in the fre- 
quent visits of coin-venders, one of whom, for a 
paltry Electrum, demanded twenty thousand 
piastres ! 

Saturday , June 5. — An attempt wns made this 
morning by the aga to impose on us, by demand- 
ing thirty piastres haratch for Milcom ; proba- 
bly because yesterday we had not complied with 
the moderate demands of his man who conducted 
us to the castle. My firman soon settled 
the matter. We examined again the old build- 
ing near the bridge, and felt assured that the 
centre part at least had been the church. The 
plaister, painted , still remains in some of the 
windows. From the striking conformity of the 

x 2 
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trick-, ork with the remains of the churches at 
Sardis and Philadelphia, I should be disposed to 
bel.eve the whole erection much posterior to 
Christianity. In a small apartment connected 
with the Agios Theologos, we saw a papas, an 
elderly man, keeping a small school. «' e pro- 
posed to assist him with the mean, of establishing 
a free-school, but be said the parent, would not 
rend their children Mr. Brewer gave the other 
schoolmaster various articles of apparel to be dis- 
tributed among the female children, as encou- 
ragements to attend the school. Eeturnine 
t e khan, and experiencing again the imposition 
of the khanji and all, He establishment, Greeks 

’re left Perga, half-past nine by the 

same road we had entered it yesterday ; but i, 
diverged soon a little ,h e right „f , he 

lam. At a quarter before eleven crossed a river 
having a few minutes before killed a ph.I,„gi„ m 
of enormous size-at the same time a beautiful 
e reen lizard, by the road side, appeared so little 
accustomed to the sight of man, ,h„ i, scarcely 
moved out of the way. 

At eleven o ’clock we came abreast of the 
" ge ° V6r the Caicus > which we had crossed 
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yesterday, lying* on our left at the distance of a 
mile and a half. Near it is a small rocky hill, at 
a distance resembling a tumulus : a number of 
hills detached from each other, but in a line with 
this hill, extend down the centre of the plain, 
probably connected once as a range, but insulated 
now by alluvial deposit. Passing* a chifflek at 
twelve, the*e hills lay farther off, as our road 
diverged to the right close by the mountain 
range. At half-past twelve I alighted to exa- 
mine a large serpent winch bad just been killed. 
It was yellow, and greenish below, and of a 
dusky colour above, with a small flattened head.' 
There were formidable fangs in the upper jaw. 

Mr. Brewer expressing some surprise at my 
huniliarity with the snake family, I related to him 
w hat I will take the liberty of also relating to 
the reader, in proof that this attachment was 
also reciprocal. 

About a month before the battle of Navarino, 

I had a visit from a bulky, rubicund Armenian, 
who, near the entrance of the Besestein, exercises 
the joint mysteries of umbrella-mender and coin 
vender. “ Sare, boil jour, I come ask one 
little thing, oh tropo grande, Signor domine, very 
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good, will you give me ?”-« How can I say be- 
fore I know ?”-« Oh; sare 1 I ashamed to ask ; 
Sare, you have one head very good, multo bono’. 

And is not one head enough for one man, 
my good friend ?” “ Signor Domine, you have 

one head very good, multo bono, oh ! gi Ye me a 
piece of your head.”-" A piece of my head !- 
that may be rather inconvenient to me, without 
doing you much gpod Sare, Signor, scusate, 
you have one living head very good, and one dead 
head, very good, multo bono.” « More than I 
knew before, my friend.”-" Sare, you have one 
dead head, Mizr,* will you give me un poco, 
m.kro komati, dead head.” I now found out he 
'meant the head of an Egyptian mummy, and 
asked what he could possibly want it for ? « O 

sure, the one boy arrosti, molto malato, very sick ! 
takeiatrico, plenty, plenty; but molto malato, 
wdl you give him a bit of your head ?” 

I had seen a drawer even in England, label- 
led mummy, but never saw it called out into ac- 
tual service before; and as the poor fellow’s 
heart was evidently set on the wonder-working 
head, I placed it before him on the table. It had 

* The conimon name in the East tor Egypt. 
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been conveniently cut in two by some former 
possessor, in search of a golden coin of Ptolemy, 
and therefore the umbrella-mender had no diffi- 
culty in extracting as much of the embalming 
substance, strongly aromatic and dark as pitch, 
as would make about a dozen pills, and left me 
highly delighted. The following week, his gra- 
titude had no bounds ; the boy had taken the 
whole, and was perfectly restored to health. 

The head was returned to its former position 
at the bottom of a black leather trunk, and a 
quantity of miscellaneous papers filled the space 
above it. The lid was fastened as usual, the 
door of the room locked, and the key taken out. 

We left Smyrna for England soon after, and 
within another fortnight was fought the memo- 
rable battle of Navarino. The news of so un- 
expected an event produced such alarm in Smyr- 
na, that a most valued friend, M. La Fontaine, 
went down to my house to place the more valua- 
ble property in a state of security. He unlocked 
the door of the apartment, in which, among a 
variety of miscellaneous articles, was the black 
\eather trunk. lifting the Yid, and seeing 'it ap~ 
parently filled with papers, he put down his hand 
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by the side to ascertaih if it contained any thing 
of value. He withdrew it as suddenly, for his 
hand had come into contact with something of 
an icy coldness, and which notwithstandingseem- 
ed to have motion. Removing the papers, he saw 
the mummy head, and in one half of it, for it was 
open, lay snuglycoiled up, and occupying theplace 
of the brain, a thin-bodied, but very lon g snake ! 
ow ,t came theie is a mystery to this day, 
oor and windows were always closely fast- 
ened. Such, however, is the extraordinary fact, 

iU1 * W ° th ° USan<1 ? ears a S° divine honours 
would have been paid to this favourite reptile of 

Esculap, us, in the belief that it was the god himself 

personified, or at least his daughter Hygeia Al 

-ost incredible as the relation may appear, it can 

b authenticated by the master of a merchant 
»el, who begged the snake from M. La Fon 

- ne > wrth the intention, I believe, of depositing 
n in the museum at Bristol. ° 

At one o’clock, having j u „ pasted , cbw 

h ! “ de “ IleJ Arabah, lhe 

was diviual by a range of bills shutting out ,ho 

. ““ r Mt - «-« »«■ two of ,h„ s „ 

"I “ l "‘° cant- form, , vith , 
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white plume or tuft behind the head called, I 
believe. Demoiselles. At half-past one we crossed 
a small clear river, the ancient JEvenus, and soon 
after arrived by a paved road at a cafinet, where 
Milcorn was disposed to stop : so were not we. 
Here the ranges of mountains nearly closed up 
the passage, but now we entered a spacious 
plain extending to the sea on the left, with the 
view of Mytelene beyond, and the mountain 
range still on our right. Near the foot of the 
mountain we saw some ruins, of which arches 
were visible, but apparently constructed with 
small stones, possibly not far from the site of 
Atarnea. 

The plain we now entered was very luxuriant, 
cropped with corn, beans, &c., but very boggy, 
as we experienced to our no small discomfort. 
At half-past two, a tumulus lay close by the road 
on the right ; and at twenty minutes after three 
we arrived at Kaspakumi Chifflek tou Maka- 
rouni, opposite Mitjlene, where several small 
vessels were lying. All the way from Perga- 
mus the sky was black as night behind us, but 
beautifully clear with a refreshing breeze in 
front. The population of this village was said 
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to be about one hundred Greeks, and a few 
Turks. * 

During our stay here, about two uours, tne 
Greek Testaments were again produced, and in 
so great request, that we parted with all our 
stock, one only reserved. One Greek, Greek- 
like, bargained hard for a reduction of price, 
which was only sixty paras, (sixpence,) and at 
last offered in payment a false piece of money ! 
Another Greek gent, took me aside, and with a 
piteous story about two children, slayes to a 
Turk at Aiasmati, (whom he told Mr. Brewer, by 
the-bye, he was come from Syra to endeavour to 
steal away,) concluded with begging some money. 
T gave him a few piastres, and in return was led 
to infer I had given too little, as he instantly 
asked for a shirt and other apparel. We saw the 
two priests, one of whom, an old man, very cau- 
tiously received the books and tracts offered him, 
and looking as if he wished those about him 
should not have them. 

We left the Makarouni Chifflek at half-past 
five, and*at ten minutes after six a large square 


* This is called in the map of Choiseul, Tour des Agas. 
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chiffiek, or rather conac for troops, lay on the 
left, and a village on the mountain side at the 
right. At a quarter before seven we crossed a 
wide but shallow river running down to the sea, 
called the Aiasmati-ehay, and soon after we 
arrived at Aiasmati. This is a small place of only 
one hundred Turkish houses, and forty Greeks. 
M. Choiseul supposes Aiasmati stands on the 
site of Attea : it may do so, but we found no- 
thing, a few granite pillars in the mosques, and 
two or three fragments in the burial-ground ex- 
cepted, to warrant the conjecture that an ancient 
town stood at Aiasmati.* 

We walked about the village, seeing the co- 
nacs, the burial-ground, the Greek church, &c. 
The church was in the khan, probably for secu- 
rity, and only a few doors from our apartment. 
W e found the old priest chanting the service, 
with about a dozen other persons. He returned 
our visit rather at an unusual and inconvenient 
hour, midnight, when we were in our beds, and 
pressed us much to remain the following day, a 
grand fete, being Whitsunday. 

* I should rather think the ancient town will be found nearer 
the coast, and that it was not Attea, but Attalia. 
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Sunday , June 6.— We rose before four ocloefe, 
but though we had given positive orders to have 
our horses ready to start at that hour, Milcom 
was not ready till past six. We attended the 
service of the church at five, and counted, includ- 
ing females, separated as usual, about forty 
persons. Each person, on entering, laid his 
one or two paras upon the plate, and took 
his taper, which, -when lighted, was stuck on the 
stand before the skreen. They appeared misera- 
bly poor, but devout in their way ; though the 
priest, from time to time, was scolding from with- 
in the screen, while the service was chaunting 
without. Mr. Brewer remarked a peculiarity in 
the manner of chaunting. 

At half-past six o’clock we entered a charm- 
ing olive grove, the trees, many of them, of great 
size and beauty, though the most part young. 
We were strongly reminded of the' good and the 
wild olive tree in the eleventh chapter of Romans, 
and of the passage “ oil out of the flinty rock,” 
though here was a very fertile soil. We quitted 
it at hati-past seven, when the view opened on 
all sides, and after passing through a vineyard, 
again entered the region of olives, but in an open 
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country. All the hills on the right were covered 
from summit to base, with olive trees. We saw 
also a few quince? to remind us we were in the 
neighbourhood of Cydonia. Numerous wind- 
mills in tfront of us were evidence that a town 
could not be far distant, but as Milcom assured us 
last night, that Aivali was at least three hours and 
a half from Aiasmati, we could not imagine that 
we were near it, till we had actually entered the 
town before eight o’clock, little more than one 
hour and half from Aiasmati, though we rode 
slowly. 

The history of this interesting place is too 
well known. At the commencement of the re- 
volution, Aivali had a population of nearly forty 
thousand. Her college was the admiration of 
foreigners ; it constantly numbered three hundred 
and fifty scholars of all ages belonging to the town, 
the environs, and the isles. They were taught 
ancient and modern Greek ; belles lettres, na- 
tural philosophy and mathematics, logic, rhetoric, 
and moral philosophy. The chairs were occupied 
by distinguished professors, recommended not less 
by their talents than by their virtues. On the 
13th of June, 1821, Aivali became a heap of 
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cinders. The colleges, the hospitals, the churches, 
were all swept away b Jr ravages of war.* 

Nothing could be more heart-rending than to 
witness the wretched desolation presented on 
every side as we rode through the town ; the 
houses, which covered a great extent of space in 
the bottom and up the sides of a high hill, being 
now almost levelled with the ground. Instead 
of the innumerable houses of lofty height, which 
existed eight years ago, naked roofless walls, 
of from five to fifteen feet. The population was 
i returning, and at present, ( 1880 ,) the inhabitants 
are calculated from eight to ten thousand, re- 
building, of course, their ruined houses. I ob- 
served an elderly woman, in black, seated lonely 
within the ruins of a large mansion ; her head 
reclined upon her hand in a posture of deep re- 
flection. It had probably been the scene of ear- 
lier and happier days ! 

* Aivali, or H aivali, is supposed to be built on the ancient 
site of Heraclia ; its modern name means in Turkish, as Ky- 
donia in Greek, the town of Quinces. A very interesting 
account 6f the place, and especially of the college, is given by 
Rev. W. Jowett, in his Christian Researches in the Mediter- 
ranean, p. 58. He was there in 1818, of course before the 
Greek revolution, and when the numerous population was 
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Being Whit- Sun day, there was an appearance 
of neatness and cleanliness in *he dress of the 
people in the midst of the surrounding wretch- 
edness. The khan was a new one, built on an 
extensive scale, and very handsome. We anti- 
cipated more comfort and cleanliness than we 
found ; the only chamber unoccupied, being suffi- 
ciently peopled with a numerous colony from 
Menimen. All the other rooms seemed occu- 
pied by Greek families in great poverty, the low 
price of an apartment, five piastres (not one 
shilling and sixpence) a month, inviting them to 
reside there. 

flourishing and happy. The population was then estimated at 
25,000. There were then a college, a library, and printing- 

press. 

The college was built in 1803. Gregorius lectured on Ec- 
clesiastical History, and Theophilus on Mathematics, when 
Mr Jowett was at Aivali. 

Mr. Jowett illustrates the death of Eutychus by falling from 
a window in the upper chamber. The country houses of Mi- 
tylene, called Pyrgoi, illustrate this much more happily than 
those in the town ; and if the “ many lights"’ could have been 
understood of the open Abat jours all round the upper rooms in 
those houses, the illustration would have been complete ; but 
Aa/isra^ee cannot be correctly so understood, and the i( many 
lights” will be evidence of the truth of scripture history, as 
Troas, like Mitylene, might be said to be in the olive region, 
where oil was cheap. 



StO RUINS OF THE COLLEGE. 

It was almost a hospital, for there were many 
poor wretches afflicted with various ^disorders 
on every side of us. One poor lad from Adra- 
myttium seemed very ill ; I felt his pulse, and. 
though a little quick, he was apparently fir&e 
from fever. It was evidently the effect M exces- 
sive exhaustion and want of food 1 He was a 
stranger to every oody in the khan, and it was 
pleasing to see a poor woman nursing him assi- 
duously and giving him soup, though he had not a 
para to repay her ! 

Having breakfasted, we had many a visitor, 
and among others an intelligent Greek of better 
condition entered readily into our views of en- 
deavouring, if not to raise up again the ancient 
college from its ruins, at least to do something 
for education, by establishing a school of mutuel 
67iS6i^7i€W/67it, He was our cicerone through the 
town ; and keeping the grand object of our jour- 
ney in view, we requested to be shown the 
churches and existing school, for the purpose of 
finding a spot for the erection of another. We 
visited the site of the celebrated college, now a 
waste of stones, the walls only from five to six 
feet high. Here was ample space, and abund- 
ance of materials, but as our views were of a 
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humbler character, more in proportion to our 

means, than to refound a classical school, we 

# 

quitted ibis place, indulging the pleasing antici- 
pation that the lay might yet arrive when, from 
th* returning prosperity of the towns-people 
themselWs, the chaip of the professors would be 
once more Mled| 

The ruins of two hospitals, one intended for 
that innovation of innovations in Turkey, a qua- 
rantine hospital, were next pointed out to us. 
And now commenced our survey of the churches. 

To Agios Georgios, the church of St. George, 
we paid our first respects, as in duty became an 
Englishman ; and I am not sure that my friend 
altogether disclaimed the national saint. Perhaps 
it was intended as a mark of respect to St. 
George’s patronized country, that we were ad- 
mitted behind the skreen, into what is still called 
Bomos by the Greeks, and shown a large cru- 
cifix, from either arm of which was suspended a 
bag. One contained the holy bread, kept in a 
small box, cut into very minute bits, to be given 
as the viatica to the sick j the other contained 
the wine. On the table was the sacramental 
bread, consecrated for the day, and cut also in 
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small square bits, like the usage in our own 
churches. The priest, as a singular nark of fa- 
vour, presented us with the holy oil to smell to, 
made at Constantinople, by the patriarch on 
Holy Thursday, and distributed to all the 
churches. It certainly was not as odoriferous as 
myrrh, aloes, and cassia. Another, mark of re- 
spect was to allow us to place our lips reverently 
on the richly bound Evangelion. 

We next visited the church of the Virgin, 
called Panagia ton Orphanon , and behind it 
saw a space inclosed by a wall, about fifty feet 
by one hundred, which would do well for our 
school. We avere shown others, but lastly that 
of St. Demetrius. Here we had a conversation 
with the only schoolmaster in Aivali, who had a 
small shed near the church, in which the sheets 
of the system of vnutuel enseignement were sus- 
pended round the walls, but evidently only for 
show, not being at all in use ; the few scholars 
being taught in the church entrance, and in the 
old way. The number of names in the list 
amounted to seventy-two, and the price by the 
month was from one piastre to fifty paras — from 
threepence to fourpence. The master seemed 
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disposed to take the direction of our proposed 
school, and looked intelligent. But the priests 
of this and the other churches did not seem to 
enter heartily into the plan, though our friendly 
cicerone said,“ O they are kaloi anthropoi, good 
men, and eat and sleep famously.” 

Returned to the khan, we had a visit from two 
of the principal men of Aivali, friends of our 
guide. U-. Brewer proposed our plan to them ; 
that we were disposed to advance half the ex- 
pense of building a school, and paying a master, 
on condition that the town should pay the other 
half. ' They, Greek-like, seemed to say they 
could not afford to pay any thing; but when we 
firmly gave as a sine qua non> that we must be 
met half way, they proposed to assemble the 
leading men of the town, and have a consulta- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Gerondes were gone 
to Mitylene, and would not return to day. 

We were now honoured with a visit from the 
French consul, who had previously most politely 
sent his servant to offer any assistance. Though 
a native of Italy, he had sufficient vivacity and 
locomotion to have proved him a real French- 
man. He was here at the time of the catas- 
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trophe, and leaving his flag waving over the con- 
sular residence \Vhen the Turks were landing, 
he retired for safety to Musconisi. Returning, 
he found his house had been burnt to the ground, 
without any regard to the protecting flag, hav- 
ing been previously plundered of twenty thou- 
sand piastres, his own private property, besides 
immense property belongingto the towns-people, 
which had been placed in his magazines for se- 
curity. His strong box and archives, as French 
and Austrian consul, were also destroyed. He 
subsequently retired to Rhodes, and has only re- 
turned to his post within the last three weeks. 

The weather increasing in heat, we abandoned 
our excursion to the Troad, and dismissing Mil- 
corn and the horses to Smyrna, determined to 
pass over to Mitylene, and return to Smyrna by 
sea. Having reposed a little to refresh ourselves 
after the exposure to the sun,' we walked in the 
evening to the top of the hill. The view, a mag- 
nificent panorama, included the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium ; and if it had not been so late, we 
might, with glasses, perhaps, have made out that 
town, and the ruins of Assos, if not somewhat of 
the Troad. But we were obliged to return, as it 
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grew late, and it was most affecting to trayerse 
for such a length of way, through what had not 
long since been, for Turkey, a handsome city ; 
now a heap of walls, undisturbed by any other 
sounds than the barking of dogs, and the mourn- 
ful note of the cucuvaia. 

On arriving below, where had once been what 
a Frenchman would call the place, we saw many 
well-dressed females hurrying to get towards the 
church of Agios Georgios — arrived there, the 
devotion consisted simply in many a bowing and 
crossing, not in the church, but in the open court 
towards it. We had many a painful feeling, and 
expressed it to the Greeks who visited us, to see 
such an anxiety to lavish money in rebuilding all 
he churches, while not a para could be spared to 
establish a school. Already four churches are 
restoring, for a population not at present exceed- 
ing eight or ten thousand, while at Smyrna, three 
churches suffice for more than thirty thousand ! 

Monday , June 7 * — We would willingly have 
left Aivali to-day, for there was a great deal of 
sickness in the khan, and the water we drank of 
an unwholesome quality ; but the wind blew too 
strong to venture across to Mitylene in an open 
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boat. We had a visit from a deputation headed 
by a priest, who 'were collecting subscriptions 
for rebuilding the churches. They presented us 
with a plate already plentifully heaped with gold 
and silver coin, and requested our assistance. 
Mr. Brewer very properly and firmly expressed 
our sentiments, that it was a reflection, not 
to say disgraceful, to make the scanty popu- 
lation, wretchedly poor as they were, contribute 
to the rebuilding and ornamenting so many 
churches, when not the smallest disposition was 
shown to benefit these poor people in return, by 
erecting a school. Of course, we declined giv- 
ing any thing. 

The French consul pressed us with so much 
hospitality to dine with him, that we could not 
refuse ; the dinner hour was half-past one. The 
consular mansion, more humble than its prede- 
cessor, consisted of three room's : — viz. a kitchen 
on the left, and two rooms, not yet plaistered, on 
the right of the entrance. We met the Russian 
consul, just arrived from Constantinople, and 
yesterday from Mitylene. He was also resident 
here at the time of the catastrophe of Aivali, and 
shared in the fate of the others , having his house 
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plundered, and burnt to the ground. He was 
now on his return, and preferring* Mitylene as a 
residence, being consul at both places, came here 
to-day to have his firman read by the aga. Small 
as the house was, we were entertained in a mostf 
magnificent style, and after dinner went to see a 
boat recommended by the consul to convey us 
to Mitylene. 

As it would evidently require time before 
our plan for the erection of a large public school 
for boys could be carried into effect, Mr. 
Brewer proposed that we should try what could 
be done for the female children ; and our Greek 
friend and cicerone took us to the houses of two 
young Greek girls, whom he recommended as 
v ipable of keeping a school on the new system ; 
the expense of which I agreed to share with Mr. 
Brewer. They were both very young and intel- 
ligent, one being only fourteen, who had been 
educated some months in the new schools esta- 
blished at Syra, through the exertions, in the first 
instance, of Mr. Brewer, and subsequently of my 
friend, the Rev. Henry Leeves. She wrote remark- 
ably well, but did not read so well as the other, 
who taught on the old system. We proposed to 
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give %m thirty piastres a month each, and 
twenty more to find ^ room for a school. The 
evening was spent in sketching an appeal to be 
sent by us to England and America, petitioning 
Assistance for the re-establishment of schools at 
Aival* an d the Seven Churches ; perhaps this will 
be given at the end of the journal. While thus 
engaged, we were intruded upon by a drunken 
half crazy Gieek, of deistical and infidel princi- 
ples, and who would not leave us till compelled 
to do so. 

Thursday, Jane 8._This night, notwithstand- 
ing every precaution of sweeping, and washing, 
shaking, &c we were more rest ] ess )] lan 

ever; the fleas were more than “ industrious ,» 
and seemed determined to destroy us. I could 
fancy they were the unquiet spirits of the Turkish 
desolaters of Aivali, jealous of our anxiety to 
re-establish order and good principles. Our 
captain summoned us early, having, Greek-like, 
first made most imposing terms of twenty piastres 
for taking us to Mitylene, or one hundred if 
we ‘proceeded to Smyrna. We embarked with 
some hesitation, from the violence of the wind, 
and the smallness of the vessel, deeply loaded 
with tiles, bags of cotton, &c. 
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It was about half-past nine when we sail, 
having waited a full houi for the other passen- 
gers, and their teskerays, or permits for the bags 
of cotton, &c. They were a mixed party of 
Turks and Greeks. At ten o’clock we hallP 
crossed the passage to the island of Musconisi 
with a strong but fair breeze, and were at this 
time in the narrow passage formed by a monas- 
tery on the left, a square embattled low building, 
like the Sanjiac castle at Smyrna, and the town 
of Musconisi on the right. The latter, of which 
the ancient name was Poroselene, is beautifully 
built along the base and ascent of a hill, having 
some hundreds of houses, most of which, like 
\ivali, were a mass of ruins, and surmounted by a 
ofty tower-like building. This our antiquaries 
on board told us was ancient Ellenic, and had 
been in part thrown down by an earthquake 
about fourteen monthsbefore; the country around 
the town was still the region of olives. 

We now passed through a narrow opening, 
formed by stakes driven into the water on each 
side, serving the double purpose of a weir for 
fish, and to mark the passage, the water being 
very shallow on either side. It was so narrow. 
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that the sides of our little caick were scratched 

in passing it. Ogtside, the channel „pe„ e d 

•iderably, and in a few minutes we skilfully „ nck 
hard aground. The boat, deeply loaded within 
“ inches of the first streak, though some can™ 
Placed above, made it appear much more, was 
n»t to be started, and with the aasista„ ce „f 
all the passengers on board and overboard, the 
Tnrk.g„„d.„, .„red|y undressing, and going i„, 0 
the water, we did not get off till eleven o’clock. 

One of onr J urktsh passengers was a conjurer 
P«f.r,„,„g w lth cards, passing an iron ring 

fcoug the cheek, fe „ and ntelodising 0 „re J 

with a tambourine and a song. His assistant, a 
Poor wretched boy, so fil%> ^ 

constant endeavour, to avoid to „ Dear an 

preach to him, onr eyes were diverted, and w, 

could no, enjoy the beauty Of the view as wrap. 

proac e the castle, and charming town, and 

lve "dothed mountains, of Mitylene. 

It was about on, o’clock when we arrived . 
and having f„„„ d 0 „ t waj . (o ^ ^ of ^ 

- Ojar O, the Spanish vice-consul, he received 
US most hospitably in his small but beautifully 
Placed cottage, situated jus, under th „ 
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cent castle, and commanding a delicious view of 
the opposite lofty mountains, covered to the base 
with olive-groves and country houses. Having 
rested a short time, and directed Tackvore to make 
a few additions to the consular kitchen, being 
sudden and unexpected guests, Mr. Moyardo 
offered to show us the town, lie took us first to 
the metropolitan church, m which, among other 
curiosities, is a picture painted in 1815, of the 
martyrdom of a young Greek called Theodore, 
who no long time before was put to death in 
Miiylene under similar circumstances with those 
of the Greeks lately beheaded at Smyrna. The 
picture represents the various parts of his story, 
as his interviews with the mollah and Turkish 
ai thorities — in prison — various tortures, &c. He 
is now canonized as Agios Theodorus. 

In the court of the church is the celebrated 
marble chair with the inscription I10TAM0N02 
KA0EAPIA. There was a Potamon at Mitylene 
in the time of Strabo. We then paid a visit to 
the despotes or bishop, lately arrived from Con- 
stantinople. He received us very politely, and 
conversed with us on the feasibility of establish- 
ing a school at Mitylene ; but he seemed to think 
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the people were too poor, and a great part of the 
year the children'were absent with all the popu- 
lation at work among the olive plantations ; My- 
tilene, at such seasons, being almost deserted. 
We saw externally the new mosque. Oh ! would 
it were, from its beauty, a Christian place of 
worship ! 

We were then shown a pretty garden of the 
governor’s spn ; and soon after, the tomb of the 
regretted and amiable musselim of Smyrna, who 
was beheaded by the capitan pasha on the landing- 
place of Mitylene, in violation of the solemn gua- 
rantee given by him to Mr. Werry, the late consul, 
that his life should not be endangered ! It has two 
stones covered as usual with inscriptions, inclosed 
within a low wall, over and near which, the cy- 
press, and cedar, and plane, throw a mournful 
and sympathizing shade. At a short distance 
stands the kiosk of the capitan pasha when he 
visits the island, and the musselim’s tomb must 
ever be to him a powerful memento of the insta- 
bility of his own greatness. 

At the dinner-table our party was, Madame 
Moyardo, a Greek of Mitylene, to whom the 
house and a charming garden belonged, and her 
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sister Margaret, a very pleasing well-bred young 
lady, speaking good Italian. In Signor Moyar- 
do’s dining-room was a common loom for weav- 
ing cotton, and the walls were ornamented with 
ships, & c., not by Vandervelde. Much fatigued 
by want of sleep the preceding nights, I antici- 
pated ample compensation when my bed was 
spread on the floor in the drawing-room, as the 
place d’honneur. Alas ! I could close my eyes 
but once, and then dreaming of an attack by 
robbers, called out lustily on all the king’s loyal 
subjects to come to my aid. The robbers were 
“ the industrious,” and their attack was terrible. > 
TVcdnesday , June 9.— On our way to the 
ESlenic school this morning, for Mitylene pos- 
sesses an Ellenic school, we saw the bust of a 
female figure lying on the quay, and then a beau- 
tiful metope of the head of Perseus with garlands 
and boys, in the castle wall. We were not per- 
mitted to enter the castle, though Tackvore was 
sent to the governor to solicit permission. Very 
possibly within it, as at Bodrun, (Halicarnassus,) 
there may be many interesting remains. At the 
Ellenic school, the schoolmaster recognized in 
Mr. Brewer an old acquaintance, of Constanti- 
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nople, and expressed his joy by an un-English 
salute. He was, said Mr. Brewer, the best 
master in Constantinople, but quitted it for Syra, 
where he was disappointed, and had lately arrived 
in Mitylene. He had one hundred and thirty 
boys, some of whom read Demosthenes, Xeno- 
phon, &c., extremely well. 

During our dinner at Mr. Moyardo’s, he rather 
surprised me by an account of two lions which 
were seen by him and many persons near the 
castle some years ago ; that they were never seen 
after, and he supposed some one had carried them 
off in a boat. I ventured to hint that I probably 
misunderstood him, and that instead of the living 
monarch of the forest, they were lions of marble ; 
but his excellency explained that they were liv- 
ing lions, and in proof of it, told us that at one 
time he had missed a cow, and at another time a 
horse, much in the same place. If lions are at 
Mitylene, why should not Mr. Jolit have seen 
one near Smyrna ? 

Towards evening, as the weather became a 
littie cooler, though still oppressively hot, we 
called on the English vice-consul, a Cephaleniote, 
Signor Petearki ; he received us with open arms, 
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and proposed to show us sights which Signor 
Moyardo’s antiquarian knowledge had over- 
looked. He took us first to the ruins of a small 
Greek church, the em placement, it is said, of the 
temple of Apollo, and there were many evidences 
of it, in old walls, fragments, and inscriptions. 

As Mr. Brewer and I had formed a plan to 
take a hou^e here for the summer months, by 
which our families would avoid the excessive 
heats of Smyrna, and we could superintend our 
projected school here and at Aivali, we express- 
ed a wish to see the country-houses, and pro- 
ceeded out of the town, stopping however at 
first, to see many fragments and inscriptions 
near another spot, once also a small church. Not 
iar from hence we went into one of the Mitylene 
country-houses, called, as all the others are, by 
the general name of Pyrgos, or tower, from its 
form, being a high building with a basement, and 
two, sometimes three stories, each containing 
usually only one room. The uppermost has ge- 
nerally on one or more sides the entire space 
filled with windows, or rather abatjours , to enjoy 
the views, which are magnificent in the extreme. 
This house was to be let, but independently of its 
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being too small for both our families, the wide 
crevices in the walls without, and the unsociable 
chasms in the staircase and floorings of the rooms 
within, made us apprehend the possible fate of 
the Ellenic tower at Musconisi. 

We quitted it therefore in pursuit of others, 
and passed through a succession of delicious 
gardens, in me of which, having a mat spread 
beneath a tree, we enjoyed a cool draught of 
water, while the consuls refreshed themselves with 
a sufficiency of raw cucumbers. It was evident 
that consularian influence stood high here, at 
least for the honour of England, that of Signor 
Petrarki. As we wished to see something more 
of the country-houses, Moyardo and a little gen- 
tleman in the employ of the Russian vice-con- 
sul, returned, leaving the English vice-consul 
with us as cicerone. 

Under his auspices we ventured into the me- 
tropolitan pyrgos, the bishop’s country seat, most 
charmingly placed near the edge of the water, 
and surrounded, as all the others, by thick 
groves of large olive-trees, fig-trees, &c. We sat 
in a delicious kiosk, in the garden before the door, 
in which was a fountain or reservoir of re- 
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freshing water. A bunch of something resem- 
bling red poppies hung over the grand door of 
entrance, whether a tribute of respect, or to 
drive away the Vroukelakas, we could not learn. 
We saw many’ other houses, some of which were 
to be let, all built precisely on the same plan as 
the first described. 

On our return towards the town, we found 
Signor Moyardo and two friends with him near 
a large field of fine wheat under the castle walls. 
These gentlemen bantered poor Moyardo sadly 
on his want of influence with the governor ; 
the wheat-field belonged to his wife, and' the 
go^ ernor thought proper to take possession of 
h without asking leave. It stood in his wife's 
i ime as a rayah, and therefore poor Moyardo 
bad no redress. The same injustice had been 
exercised towards him in depriving his wife of a 
beautifully situated house, near his own. It was 
convenient for the tacticos, new troops, and was 
therefore taken without payment, and is now a 
ruin. 

On arriving at the consulate, over the door of 
which, on an oval shield, were the insignia of 
Sardinia, as within, over the dining-room sofa, 
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was another with the stars of America, by a 
Mitylene artist ; and a third, in the bed-room, 
of his most Catholic majesty, we. saw a host of 
consuls, French, Imperial, &c., assembled at the 
door. Entering, we found the table-cloth again 
spread — the repast was a pyrgos of rice, powder- 
ed with cinnamon. 

Thursdc June 10. — Tackvore found a caick 
bound to Smyrna, and to sail this morning, and 
therefore we tried to excu-e ourselves from a 
pressing invitation of the English vice-consul to 
dine with him, but he would take no excuses ; 
and it was arranged that we should dine at one 
o’clock, and embark at four. The morning passed 
in a long conversation with the schoolmaster, 
who entered warmly into our plans about a 
school, and in returning the visits of the Impe- 
rial and French consuls. 

The representative of his Majesty- of Great 
Britain, and his lady, married at fourteen and 
with half a dozen children about her, received us 
most kindly, and entertained us mostsumptuously. 
Mr. Moyardo and the Russian consul, with some 
other gentlemen, were of the party, and the 
glasses were knocked together till nparlv in 
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shivers, in doing honour to what was intended 
for “ God save the King,” though but two of the 
partv could pronounce a syllable of it. Our 
most hospitable host detained us till the reis of 
our caick summoned us iinpatientlv on board. 
But we could not leave the island without pay- 
ing our respects to the governor We had re- 
peatedly called, but he had not arrived from the 
country. 

He received us most kindly, and when we 
mentioned the possibility of our temporary re- 
sidence at Mitylene, and the object of it, lie ex> 
pressed much atisfaction. He is an old man, in 
appearance about seventy, though he told Mo- 
' r irdo he was only sixty-one, of veiy venerable 
and dignified physiognomy. From the quantity 
of papers and letters about him, all orderly ar- 
ranged, he was evidently a man of great busi- 
ness, as he must be of great fortune, imitating 
the example of the Pasha of Egypt, and con- 
stituting himself almost the only merchant in 
the island, by a monopoly of all its produce. 
His conac had a stately appearance, and his 
ante-rooms were crowded with attendants, and 
persons waiting for business. 

/ % 
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Our English consul began to talk much and 
loudly to him, on a subjectof which we understood 
little, except that it related to the influx of persons 
arriving here without being regularly supplied 
with passports. Thegovernorevidentlydid notlike 
the conversation, and gave symptoms of growing 
uneasy. We, therefore, offered our parting com- 
pliments, t. rough Tackvore, who was an excel- 
lent dragons m, and taking leave also of our good 
friends the proxenoi, went on board our caick, at 
half-past three o’clock. 

We found it pretty well filled— a small boat 
which lay in the open hold, had in it a Greek 
woman and tliree young children — there were 
other passengers, Turks and Greeks; and the 
crew seemed to consist of three men and a lad, 
who might be called the steward, as he was at 
the call of every body, every instant. We took 
possession of the quarter-deck, seated on our 
kaybays, (travelling bags,)— our reis or captain 
was at the steerage, obliging and communica- 
tive, and perhaps more than usual, because he 
was the ex-adelphos (cousin) of Madame Moy- 
ardo. Our backs turned upon Mitylene, we 
could not enjoy much of the charming view of 
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the town, the sun being very powerful and our 
umbrellas spread. We made but little way, and 
had the coast of Mitylene four hours on our left. 
The captain, who was quite at home in the anti- 
quities of his country, pointed out to us the sites 
of the various places on the opposite coast, as 
Aiasmati, &c., some considerable distance to 
the south f which I observed something like 
buildings on the edge of the water ; and he said 
it was called Dekeli, and that these were the 
ruins of a castle. This is probably the site of 
Atarnea, and the few remains we had seen on 
our way from Pergamus must be near this, though 
a ! title more in the interior. More to the south 
was a point of land, near which, a place 
tailed by the captain, Ajanos. This in the map 
of Choiseul is called Kanot-keuy, and supposed 
to be the site of the town of Canoe. Ajanos 
seems only a corruption of ./Egan, which Strabo 
says was only another name for the promontory 
of Cane. 

The wind now freshened ; but from the east, 
a side'wind ; and one of its first effects was to 
carry off the hat of my friend Mr. Brewer, 
which being well fitted up for a hot day, with eo- 
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verings and linings of white and green, was too 
valuable to be lost. I mention it only as an evi- 
dence of the skilfulness of Greek sailors, who, 
after much manoeuvring in tacking and retacking, 
succeeded in recovering it. 

As we passed the point below Ajanos our 
Strabo , the reis, told us that between that point 
and the riv * called in the large Turkish map, 
Pitane, there was a small lake with considerable 
remains of marble, that the water ran down from 
it, and that below , near the water’s edge, was a 
large hole, rpv mi, which leads all the way to Per- 
gamus ! This story serves to fix the site of Pitane, 
the river being the Evenus; and an aqueduct con- 
veyed water from this river, not to Perga mus 
but to Adramyttium. Evqvoc ov to vSpaywyeiov 
7rt7roiriTai roig ABpa/urjrrrjvoig. 

The town of Sanderli, we were told, was near 
this, containing three hundred houses. The wind 
being very light, we*were a long time in passing 
down to the southern point of the gulf. Our 
fellow passengers amused themselves in taking 
their evening respast in select groupes, with all 
the usual delicacies of small sardanas swimming 
in oil, rancid black olives, &c. washed down 
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with copious draughts from a bottle of rackee. 
This last was, however, eontmed to the gentle- 
men Greeks. The crew and poorer passengers 
substituted a milder beverage from a large water 
jar. A groupc of Turks were squatted down 
near us, and regaled us with plentiful odours of 
garlic, which with cheese and bread formed their 
batterie de > uisme. Mr. Brewer and I, excited 
by so prevailing a taste, opened our stores, 
supping frugally enough on cheese, fruit, and 
crackers ; we had also our water jar, the kind 
present of our considerate friend the French con- 
sul of Aivali. The Greeks enlivened us by 
singing, by way of dessert. 

The wind now blew off the land, and suffi- 
ciently strong to carry us as low as Foglieri, 
when the captain fearing it would become ahead 
wind, put into the port about half-past twelve. 
As he told us he should not quit it again till 
dav-break, we left the boat, and tried to get ad- 
mission into the caf6, on the beach ; and Mr, 
Brewer solicited feelingly for a cup of coffee *, 
but the hard-hearted cafidji was not to be dis- 
turbed, and we were compelled to spread our- 
selves upon the mats in the balcony. The mats 
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were too well tenanted already, and we descend- 
ed to the Rez au chausse , and seated ourselves 
more humbly on the bench before the door. At 
the first dawn of day, we took a walk through 
the town, and on the castle walls. 

We re-embarked at half-past five o’clock, but 
the calm continuing, made but little way with the 
oars. We xamined leisurely the coast as we 
passed along, and saw nothing that corresponded 
with the low tongue of land which was said 4o 
divide the two ports of Phoc8ea till we came to 
a place called Hadjilar Limene, where was a 
good bay, having for its lower boundary the long 
piece of land, or promontorv, at the back of 
which, and in continuation of it, is the peaked hill 
seen from Smyrna, so conspicuous from its form. 

About eight o’clock we breakfasted en gour- 
mand on a bit of Greek cheese, bread and water. 
The calm continued, and at half-past nine we 
were in the open reach, at the head of which is 
the sestuary of a river, called Giphiri chay, the 
fridge river ; the captain said it came from a 
mountain not far off, and passed by Halvage- 
keuy, the village on the left going from Meni- 
men to Guzel-hissar, not that on the mountain 
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slope to the right. The wind freshened a little, 
and we landed in Smyrna about noon. 

Soon after our return, the appeal which had 
been sketched among the ruins of Aivali in be- 
half of that place, and the Seven Churches, was 
forwarded by Mr. Brewer, in our joint names, to 
his countrymen. I felt so deeply interested in the 
subject, and perhaps a little jealous that America 
should have the exclusive honour of responding 
to this appeal, that I pledged myself on the behalf 
of my countrymen, perhaps rather prematurely, 
that whatever might he the amount of subscrip- 
tion in America and England, I would contribute 
an equal sum. It was most warmly received and 
supported in America, the press kindly lending 
their charitable aid, and the appeal appeared in 
the public papers. 

I wish I could say as much. It was sent by 
me to England, and to ensure the certainty of its 
publicity, I took the liberty, perhaps an unau- 
thorized liberty, of transmitting it through a chan- 
nel, which of all others I fondly flattered my- 
self would ensure the warmest reception for it. 
I had calculated more sanguinely than I had a 
right to do — and after an interval of three years, 
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our appeal, I believe, has never appeared in Eng- 
land. 

The preceding journal will be some evidence 
that I had the cause of education as much at 
heart as any one ; and had our appeal been made 
known in England, I might have enjoyed the 
pleasure of realizing, conjointly with Mr. Brewer, 
the objects . ’ the cause we attempted to advo- 
cate. 

The cause of education has, notwithstanding, 
gained instead of suffering — and the Church 
Missionary Society, in sending out Mr. Jetter, 
have placed it in much more efficient hands than 
mine. I bear willing testimony to the success 
with which that gentleman’s exertions have been 
attended at first among the Greeks, and at pre- 
sent with the Turks. 
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Of recent discoveries in Asm Minoi, there is per- 
haps none more important than that of the city of 
Azani. The ruins have latterly been visited by se- 
veral travellers, among them Major the Hon. 
George Keppel, in 1829, who has given a detailed 
and excellent account of the ruins and inscrip- 
tions. But the merit of the original discovery is 
wholly due to the present Earl of Asliburnham, at 
that time Viscount St. Asaph ; and the following 
>bliging letter from his Lordship will perfectly 
establish his right to be called the discoverer of 
Azani. It will appear by it, that his Lordship 
visited the ruins in 1824. Count Alexander de la 
Borde and Dr. Hall, or rather, I believe, the latter 
alone, were at Azani in 1827- Messrs Caill£ 
and Stamati in 1830. These gentlemen were 
employed by Monsieur Michaud, the historian of 
the Crusades. In the sanK year Mr. Meredith 
visited Azani, accompanied probably by Mr. 
DTsraeli and Mr. Clay. 
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Brighton Feb. 20 , 1289 . 

Dear Sir, 

I am sorry that it is not in my power to send 
you any more precise information concerning- the 
situation of Chavdour than is contained in the 
following extract from my journal. I have added 
a few observations on the remains, which I con- 
ceive prove^tnat place to be the site of the an- 
cient capital of the Azanitis, but the loss of the 
greater part of my papers, and a conviction of 
the necessity of trusting to the few notes that I 
have left, rather than to memory, will prevent 
my attempting more than a very slight and ge- 
neral account of that place. - 

The task, however, of describing these very 
interesting remains has fallen into abler hands 
than mine, if the report be true, that Chavdour, 
since I was there, has been, visited by a distin- 
guished French traveller, who is preparing to 
give the public an account of his residence in 
Asia Minor. 

July 24, 1824. — I set out from Kiutaia at 
half-past three a. m., and at two p. m. arrived at 
Chavdour. 

There is probably a shorter road than the one 
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I took from Kiutaia to Chavdour : indeed I was 
told before setting out, that the journey might be 
performed in seven hours. 

July 26 . — Left Chaodour in the evening and 
reached Cheddiz 4 ifter a ride of five hours and a 
half. 

It takes nearly twenty-four hours, (stoppages 
not included,) to go from Gheddiz (Cadi) to 
Koula. 

The geographical position of Kiutaia has, I 
believe, been exactlj ascertained, and is cor- 
rectly laid down in Colonel Leake’s map of Ana- 
tolia : but as, when that map was constructed, 
Gheddiz had been visited by no European tra- 
veller, it is possibly not marked with equal ac- 
curacy ; a similar reason will account for the 
error, should there be one, as I apprehend there 
is, in the situation or the extent assigned to the 
Azanitis, and in the rise and course attributed to 
the Rhyndacus. 

The name of Azani occurs in more than one 
inscription at Chavdour ; and as they are en- 
graved on the cell of a temple, and consequently, 
are not liable to the objection made to your 
Apollonian inscription found at Deenare, their 
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evidence may, I think be considered as decisive 
of the identity of the place. 

The temple upon which the inscriptions are 
cut is of the Ionic order, and, if I mistake not, 
of that class which Vitruvius (lib. iii. c. 1.) 
calls Pseudodipteral. It, however, presents more 
peculiarities both in its plan and elevation than 
could well be lescribed within the compass of a 
note, or explained without a drawing*. Two 
sides are thrown down, and the others are almost 
entire. 

I had no means of measuring* the columns 
very correctly, but I think I do not err much in 
assigning them a diameter of about three feet. 

The theatre appears to have been connected 
with another structure, probably a stadium ; but 
instead of being parallel to the scene of the 
theatre, as has been found in several instances in 
Asia Minor, (vide Colonel Leake’s work, p. 
£44,) the latter is, as it were, formed by pro- 
longing the extremities of the cavea beyond the 
scene, in parallel lines. 

This edifice, as well as the temple, is construct- 
ed of a coarse grey marble, some blocks, from 
their great size and irregular shape, seem to have 
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belonged to a more ancient building. Most, or 
all of the architectural remains, at this place, are 
of the same material as the temple. Among 
them I should mention a bridge, many columns 
apparently standing in the situations for which 
they were originally designed, and long lines of 
tombs, as the most perfect and conspicuous ob- 
jects amon^ the multitude of ruins, that are 
widely scattered around the modern and inconsi- 
derable village of Chavdour. 

I will only add that I have no where seen in 
Asia Minor, so much of ancient architecture 
standing as at Chavdour. The ruins of Ephesus 
or of Assos, may be as numerous or more so ; but 
fciiey do not convey nearly so perfect a notion of 
what they originally were, and from this cause, as 
well as from my inability to appreciate their me- 
rit, I may be mistaken in supposing that the 
architectural remains at Ephesus, though more 
richly decorated, present no purer specimen of 
the art than the temple at Azani. 

I remain, 

Your very obedient servant, 

St. ASAPH. 




SMYRN A. 



[The folio wir. account of Smyrna, having been most unac- 
countably omitted in the “ Visit to the Seven Churches/’ is now 
for the first time presented to the public, with some additions 
on the present state of Smyrna. 

The writer has been much indebted to those who have pre- 
ceded him — Dr. Chandler, and Mr. Dallaway, but especially to 
CEconomos, the talented and respected master of the Ellenic 
school.] 
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Every person who has visited Constantinople 
describes in enthusiastic terms the effect of a first 
view of that splendid city ; the first sight of 
Smyrna, especially when approached by sea, 
must also produce a strong impression. Vasily 
inferior in size, as well as in grandeur, to the 
metropolis, still it presents a picture of inde- 
scribable beauty, particularly striking to every 
one who compares for the first time an Ionian 
sky with the cloudy atmosphere of western 
Europe. It made at least a most powerful im- 
pression upon me in 1822, as in a summer even- 
ing, just before sun-set, we came to an anchor 
near the Marine Castle. The bay has been com- 
pared, not unfrequently, to that of Naples, and 
divesting the latter of the charms with which 
ages of Italian refinement have clothed her 
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shores, and reducing each to their natural fea- 
tures, Smyrna perhaps would not suffer much 
by the comparison. 

The acclivities of Mount Pagus and the plain 
beneath, covered with innumerable houses, the 
tiled roofs and painted balconies, the domes and 
minarets of mosques glowing and glittering with 
the setting su ; the dark walls of the old for- 
tress crowning the top of the mountain, and the 
still darker cypress-groves below ; shipping of 
every form and country covering the bay be- 
neath ; flags of every nation waving on the ships 
of war, and over the consulate houses ; pictu- 
resque sacolevas, and innumerable caicks skim- 
ming along the surface of the waves ; mountains 
on both sides of stupendous height and extraor- 
dinary outline, the effect of volcanoes or earth- 
quakes, tinted with so strong a purple, that neither 
these nor the golden streaks on the water could 
safely be attempted to be represented even by a 
Claude : at the margin of the water on the right, 
meadows of the richest pasture, the velvet turf 
contrasted with the silvery olive, and covered 
with cattle and tents without number. 

All this will at once tell the classical traveller 
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that he sees before him e( the queen of the cities 
of Anatolia, extolled by the ancients under the 
title of the lovely , the crown of Ionia , , the orna- 
ment of Asia” It will remind the Christian 
that he is arrived at Smyrna, the church favoured 
so much beyond all the other churches of the 
Apocalypse ; the only city retaining any compa- 
rison with its original magnificence. 

Ephesus, the mart of all nations, the boast of 
Ionia, the eye of Asia, has long been in the 
darkness of primitive non-existence ; the streams 
of her commerce, like her own numerous ports, 
are all dried up. The proconsular chair of Lao- 
dicea is now occupied by the vulture and the 
Vtckall. At Sardis, where once a Solon reminded 
Croesus of his mortality, the solitary cucuvaia 
awakens the same reflection ; and if Philadel- 
phia, Thyatira, and Pergamus, continue to exist, 
it is a state of being infinitely degraded from that 
which they once enjoyed. Smyrna alone flourishes 
still. Her temples and public edifices are no 
more ; but her opulence, extent, and population, 
are certainly increased. 

The origin of Smyrna, in common with that 
of most ancient cities, is involved in fable. 
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(Economos, in a little pamphlet published about 
fifteen years ago, valuable as well from the in- 
formation it contains, as from the purity of its 
style, says, that according to the most probable 
chronology, Smyrna was built in AEolia, 1 139years 
before Christ, though some give it a still earlier 
origin. Stephanus of Byzantium, and the orator 

m 

Aristides, ca* the city Tantalis, as if built by 
Tantalus, who at first named it Naulochos. It 
was afterwards called Smyrna, from one of the 
Amazons. The foundation of Smyrna, as well as 
Cyme in iEolia, is said by Herodotus to have 
been by Theseus, who named the city after his 
wife Smyrna. But in another part of his history, 
he says it was built by the Colophonians : per- 
haps he only means the second occupation of 
their city by the Smyrneans, after having been 
compelled to reside at Colophon, and seek as- 
sistance of the Colophonians against their -ZEolian 
enemies. 

The more plausible opinion of the origin of 
Smyrna is that of Strabo. That accurate and 
learned geographer says, that a part of Ephesus 
was first called Smyrna from one of the Ama- 
zons, and that a number of these Ephesians came 
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and inhabited ASolian Smyrna, driving out the 
Leleges, an ancient people of Caria, and named 
it after the Ephesian Smyrna. It would appear 
from hence, that Smyrna has the honour of being 
an Athenian colony, for such were the Ephesians 
who came into Asia under the command ofAndro- 
clus, son of Codrus, king of Athens ; and to this 
the old epigrammatist is supposed to allude, when 
he calls Homer an Athenian as well as a Smyr- 
nean : 

'HjUETEpoi, -yap OCUVOC o yni'otnr jjv 7roXmr>ie 
E’nrtp ASijvaiot hwf» av airu>Ki<rap,i£i . 

The Smyrneans in this early period of their 
history were not unworthy of this honourable 
descent. They shone in wisdom and in prowess 
equally with the Milesians, the Ephesians, the 
Colophonians, and the other Ionian states ; and 
if Clazomene boasted of her Anaxagoras, and Mi- 
letus of her Anaximenes and Thales, Smyrna 
could boast, among a multitude of other illus- 
trious men, her offspring, of Homer, the immor- 
tal father of Grecian literature. The contest so 
successfully maintained by the Smyrneans against 
their neighbours ot Aiolia, attests their courage, 
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rewarded by their dismemberment from the pro- 
vince of olia, and association with the Ionian 
cities. “ So lovely and worthy to be contended 
for,” says Strabo, “ was ancient Smyrna, that the 
two most renowned nations of Asia, the Ionians 
and Mans, fought for her as for a virgin of 
exquisite beauty ” 

A season o' undisturbed prosperity proved as 
dangerous t® Smyrna as it has usually been to 
other great and opulent cities. The volup- 
tuousness of her citizens gave rise to the ancient 
saying, “ Ionian luxury, and Smyrnean man- 
ners.” Their courage unnerved by effeminacy 
of manners, they were unable to oppose the Ly- 
dians, against whom, at an earlier period, they 
had made a successful stand. Their city was 
destroyed, and the population scattered among 
the surrounding villages. This reverse of for- 
tune is feelingly commemorated by Theognis in 
his elegies : 

Y/3ptc Kai Mayvj)rae airwXeae kcu KoA o</>uva 
v Kat 'S./uivpv av, 

Strabo and Pausanias assure us, that they 
dwelt four hundred years in the villages around 
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the ruins of their city ; probably near, if not on 
the very site of those beautiful villages wherein 
the Smyrneans have their country retreats in the 
present day. Bournabat, with its gardens of 
gold ; Narlekieuy 5 and its shady groves of pome- 
granates ; Hadjelar, and its lovely and fruitful 
olives ; Bournarbashi, the ancient Periclysta, and 
its crystalline streams \ Cuclujah, and its ele- 
vated prospects ; Boujah, still retaining in its 
name the memory of the Paradeisos ; Sedikeuy, 
with its flowers and delightful mountains ; — the 
natural beauties of all these, preserve in great 
measure the same character as in the earlier pe- 
riods of their history. 

In submitting to the Persian yoke, Smyrna 
mly suffered in common with the other cities of 
Ionia, the Archipelago and all Greece, the Pe- 
loponnesus only excepted, to which and the 
Athenian fleet, the Archipelago and the whole of 
Lesser Asia owed their deliverance. It was re- 
served for Alexander the Great to inflict the 
latest and most signal vengeance of Greece upon 
her Persian enemy. This great conqueror cross- 
ing over from Europe into Asia, that he might 
nlant his victorious ensigns in the very vitals of 
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Persia, testified the greatest respect for the illus- 
trious citizens of Smyrna, and, in accordance with 
a certain oracle, resolved to raise up again the 
ancient country of Homer. He, therefore, col- 
lected the fellow-citizens of the poet from the 
villages, and assembled them in one city, the 
Smyrna of the present day, built partly on the 
slopes of Mo mt Pagus, and partly on the plain 
which lies below it towards the sea. 

Present Smyrna, according to Strabo, is dis- 
tant from the old city twenty stadia, that is, three 
quarters of a French league, or, according to 
Turkish calculation, three quarters of an hour. 
It is not so easj to ascertain the precise situation 
of ancient Smyrna from ancient authorities. 
Ancient Smyrna lay near the river Meles, built 
near the sea within the boundaries of iEolia, at 
a place called by the Turks Daragatz. Accord- 
ing to this position, which is determined by 
Strabo, and even by Homer, it appears that the 
old city extended as far as the baths of Diana, 
or, as the place is named in Turkish, the banks 
of the Chalkabounari ; and some foreign travel- 
lers have called this streamlet the Meles. But 
Strabo clearly calls that river which now flows 
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under the caravan-bridge, the Meles. Aristides, 
a native of Smyrna, does the same ; and this ap- 
pears to be the truth. 

Unquestionably, ancient Smyrna was situated 
in iEolia. The oracles ordered the Smyrneans to 
cross (pass on the other side ot) the Meles, and 
to erect their new city upon Mount Pagus : 

Tpic^ia/captc Kuvoi Kai rtrpa/ac civSpsg taovrai , 

Ot llayov oiKriGovm 7 rlptjv ispoio McArjroc. 

Pagus is the mountain on which present Smyrna 
is built. Coming from iEolia, we cross no 
stream deserving the name of a river but the 
river of the caravan-bridge. This must be there- 
of re the Meles, and Strabo is right. But those 
who are of a different opinion say that old 
Smyrna lay near the river Meles, and not so far 
off as it appears at present. Admit this to be true, 
yet the Meles has been diverted in the course of 
ages from its original bed ; and even now, in the 
overflows of winter, it washes the fringes (ra 
icpaSTreSa) of ancient Smyrna. But whatever be 
the Meles, and wherever may the site of old 
Smyrna, the present city was founded by Alexan- 
der, according to Pausanias, or by his successors 
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Antigonus and Lysimachus, in the opinion of 
Strabo ; so that it is already near two thousand 
three hundred years old. 

The site selected by Alexander was such as 
the ancient founders commonly preferred. Their 
cities in general were seated by some hill or 
mountain, which, as this did, supplied them with 
marble, and ras commodious as well for defence 
as ornament. The side or slope afforded a secure 
foundation for the seats of the stadium and 
theatres, lessening both the labour and expense ; 
it displayed the public and private structures, 
which rose from its quarry, to advantage, and 
rendered the view as captivating as noble. The 
Greeks were of old accounted happy in choosing 
their situations — they had been studious to unite 
beauty with strength, and good ports with a 
fertile soil. The Romans were attentive to arti- 
cles neglected by them, to the paving of the 
ways, to aqueducts, and to the common sewers. 

Under the Roman emperors Smyrna was 
esteemed the most beautiful of the Ionian cities. 
If we may believe Philostratus, this city rose to 
such a height, that none of the cities of present 
Europe are worthy to be compared with it. The 
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mart, the arts and sciences, the public and private 
building's, the civil polity and philanthropy of the 
Smyrneans, reached the highest step of mortal 
perfection. Temples, schools of every science, 
and particularly of medicine, baths hospitals, 
extensive quadrangular stocs 01 porticoes, 
streets as straight as the site womld admit, and 
excellently disposed ; and these, as well as the 
public ways, paved both above and below ; 
drains of wonderful construction, theatres, gym- 
nasia, libraries. All tins compelled even the 
austere Strabo to exclaim, on the first view of 
Smyrna, “ This i* the most beautiful city in the 
world ! T 

Pausanias relates that there were statues of the 
most exquisite workmanship of the Nemeses and 
Graces, who were particularly revered by the 
Smyrneans — an Odeon, and an iEsclepium, the 
latter built in his time. In the reign of the em- 
peror Hadrian, the youth flocked for education 
to the colleges of Smyrna from the Archipelago 
and the continent ; whence it was named, “ The 
grove of the eloquence of the sages , the museum 
of Ionia, the domicile of the Graces and the Muses . 

A letter of the emperors Severus and Cara- 
calla, conferring distinguished honours on the 
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citizens of Smy rna, is quoted by Spon ; and the 
Oxford marbles bear much honourable testimony 
to Smyrna. But the most striking evidences of 
the glory of ancient Smyrna are to be collected 
from her medals. On some of these we see that 
Smyrna had a Prytaneum, the coins bearing 
that legend, and the portrait of Jupiter. He was 
worshipped n the present acropolis, and which, 
Pausanias says, was called Koryphea, and con- 
tained the temple of Jupiter Koryphaeus or Jupi- 
ter Acrseus. 

In the -iivicfiui, or Koiva of the Asiatic states, 
who assembled to vote money for the erection 
and repair of temples, Smyrna became the me- 
tropolis, as appears from the coins of Sepdmus 
Seveins, CaracaVia, Alexander Severus, Maxi- 
mus, and Maximin, Gordian, and Gallienus— 
nPQTQ . KOI IV A . AS! AS . SMYPN. That the 
citizens were esteemed the chief, rtPQTOI, of 
Asia, is confirmed by Tacitus. The most dis- 
tinguished cities of Asia were ambitious of alli- 
ance with Smyrna. A multitude of medals con- 
tain the OMONOIA, or alliance of Smyrna with 
the cities of Ephesus, Pergamus, Thyatira, Mile- 
tus, Hierapolis, Chio, Tralles, Clazomene, &c. 
Names of the most distinguished cities of Greece 
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are also to be found in alliance with Smyrna, as 
Athens and Lacedaemon. The Ephesians, jea- 
lous of the honour of Smyrna, claimed the pre- 
cedency in a medal bearing the inscription, 
E<t>E2IQN . IlPliTQN . ASIA 2. Instantly the 
Smyrneans struck another with 2MYPNA 
nPQTH . A2IA2 . KAAAEI . KAI , MErEGEI. 

Many other medals, says Tournefort, help us 
to know the rank which Smyrna held among the 
cities of Asia. The citizens boast, says Tacitus, 
to be the first in all Asia, who raised a temple to 
Rome, under the name of Rome the Goddess , 
in the very time while Carthage stood, and that' 
there were powerful kings in Asia, who as yet 
knew nothing of the Roman valour. In the 
wars of Caesar and Pompey the Smyrneans sided 
with Pompey, and assisted him with many vessels. 
After it had afforded refuge to Trebonius, one of 
the conspirators against Caesar, who was slain by 
Dolabella, and part of the city destroyed, it en- 
joyed the protection of Augustus, who allowed 
them the title of Neocore . 

When the eleven cities of Asia Minor con- 
tended for the honour of erecting a temple to 
Tiberius, his mother, and the senate, it was de- 
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creed to them, and that emperor conslteleiS 
Smyrna a Neocore . Their gratitude to Hadrian, 
who had repaired the destruction of an earth- 
quake, dedicated another temple to him, with 
annual games ; and Smyrna was made Neocore 
again by Hadrian, as appears by the Oxford mar- 
bles ; and by him she is also styled AAPIANH . 
2MYPNA. It had the same honour of Neocore 
under Caracal la. Tournefort informs us that 
Smyrna was thus Neocore of the Csesars, while 
Ephesus was only so of Diana ;* and at that time 
the emperors were much more feared, and con- 
sequently more honoured than the goddesses ; 
and the temples of emperors were more spacious 
and beautiful et r en than those of Ephesus and 
Pergamus. 

When the city was destroyed by a dreadful 
earthquake in 177 after Christ, Marcus Aure- 
lius restored it with much splendour and beauty. 
Demochares, a native of Smyrna, presided over 
this restoration, and his fellow citizens erected 
a statue to him with this inscription: 

* Trjv E(j>€(Ti(op ttoXip vecoicopov ovcrav rtjq peyaXrjQ 6eag 
Apre/jucioi;. In our translation simply rendered worshipper. 
Arts \ix 35. 
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i »? ti , $uca<nr6\e, argl roSi kvSoi; 
pPrr^f rrjv 2j uvpvav /ultra Xoiyia irr\ jaara <rei(T/xov 
E aavpiEVtoc; 7 tovecjv, av^it; ttoXiv EE,t7%\e(T(Tac* 


In the earlier times, the cities of Asia were 
governed by their own laws, and bv their own 
proper magistrates ; they enjoyed at that period, 
what is best expressed by the original word, a 
real Autonomia. Under the Persians, they lost 
this precious privilege. Alexander the Great re- 
established them in their ancient state, and Pom- 
pey, after the successful termination of the Mi- 
thridatic war, restored to the cities of Asia their 
laws, and their magistrates, of which they had 
been deprived, either by the Seleucidte, Antio- 
chus or Mithridates. 

The government of the city of Smyrna ap- 
pears to have been democratical ; the public au- 
thority was exercised in the name of the people 
by a public council. On the medals of most other 
cities occur the names O AHM02 and H BOYAH, 
the people and the council ; and though no such 
legend has hitherto been discovered on the me- 
dals of Smyrna, yet the want is abundantly sup- 
plied by inscriptions in which the people and the 
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council of Smyrna, O AHM02 KAI H B0YAH 
TQN 2MYPNAIQN, frequently are mentkr&ed. 
Besides the common council of the city, Smyrna 
had a senate or council of elders, called TEPOY- 
21 A. Several other cities had a similar council, 
and at Sardis in particular, the TEP0Y2IA as- 
sembled in the palace of Croesus, appropriated by 
the Sardians as a retreat for the citizens in old 
age. The IEPA 2YNKAHT02 so frequent on 
the autonome coins of Smyrna, is perhaps ano- 
ther name for this Gerousia , or with greater pro- 
bability, the collective name of the legislative 
assembly, composed of the elders, and the other 
members of council. 

Most of the Greek colonies had a magistrate 
called the Archon , but it does not appear that 
such a dignity was ever exercised in Smyrna. 
The chief magistrate was called 2TPATHr02, 
Strategus. He was not a military, but a civil 
officer, and the name, like that of archon, came 
from Greece into Ionia, and thence to many 
other cities of Asia. Some, says Vaillant, had 
Archons for magistrates, others praetors, or 
STPATHrOI ; and some cities had both these 
officers. The name of these praetors occur on 
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almost all the imperial coins of Smyrna ; and 
though their office was an annual one, the same 
individual was frequently re-elected, and occa- 
sionally even for the third time. There were 
also in some cities two praetors at the same time, 
differing in rank, as the^first and the second. 

Every city had a depot, called in Smyrna the 
Echelon, wherein were deposited the laws, the 
archives, the solemn treaties, the decrees of the 
senate and people, and all the other public docu- 
ments ; a magistrate was intrusted with the 
charge of this Archeion , and he reduced into 
writing the public acts: his name among the 
Greek cities was TPAMMATEYS, literally, the 
scribe. It was a place of confidence, requiring 
the strictest probity in him who filled it. In 
many cities he was the chief magistrate, but in 
Smyrna it was an office of inferior rank. This 
officer is called the town clerk of Ephesus, in the 
19th chapter of the Acts. 

The quaestor or treasurer, called TAMIOS, 
was also a high dignity among the Smyrneans, 
styled treasurer of the sacred revenues ; such 
was Bion. 

The cities of Asia, in imitation of Athens, 

B B 2 
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educated their vopth with much care ; they in- 
structed them in the sciences, and they taught them 
also the exercises of the gymnasium , the school 
of the' Athletes destined to combat in the public 
games. As Smyrna had a gymnasium, she had 
also an officer called a gymnasiarch . 

A great city must contain many temples; and 
a proportionate number of ministers for their 
service ; it appears by the medals of Smyrna 
that there were two sorts of temples, one of the^ 
deities, the other of the emperors. The minis- 
ters of the second rank were simply styled 
IEPEI2, priests ; as the priest of Apollo, the 
priest of Hadrian, & c. as appears by inscrip- 
tions ; all these priests were subordinate to a 
pontiff or high priest, who had the superintend- 
ence over the whole of the city and its territory, 
and was named APXIEPEY2, the high priest. 

The sacred games which were celebrated in 
temples common to all the province of Asia in 
honour of the deities or the emperors, were un- 
der the direction of an Asiarch , whose office was 
different from that of the high priest. The ety- 
mology of the name would lead to the belief that 
the Asiarch was the governor-in-chief of the 
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province of Asia, and perhaps in the earlier pe- 
riod of history he might have been so, but lat- 
terly he was only a public officer, invested with 
a dignity partly magisterial and in part sacerdo- 
tal, who presided over the games of a particular 
province. The Asiarchate was an honourable 
title, but as expensive as honourable. The pro- 
vince contributed towards the expenses of the 
public grimes, but the Asiarch unavoidably ex- 
pended large sums to make the solemnities more 
imposing, as well as to render himself conspi- 
cuous in his temporary office ; accordingly, the 
most opulent persons were chosen to fill it. 
Strabo says, that in his time, the Asiarchs were 
elected principally from the citizens of Tralles, 
then the most wealthy in Asia ; by the Roman 
laws, a father of a family having five children 
alive, was excused from the office. The Asiar- 
chate was an annual dignity, and the same indi- 
vidual might be elected several times ; it has 
been always contended that the Asiarchate was 
filled by one person only, unlike the Archons , 
Praetors , &c. &c. of whom there were sometimes 
two, and even more ; but this seems contradicted 
by the inscription. — [No. 1, of the Visit to the 
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Churches]] — found, between Smyrna and Sedi- 
keuy, which has the name of Timon A2IAPXOY 
NEQTEPOY. 

We learn the manner in which the election 
took place from Aristides of Smyrna, who was 
elected, but afterwards exonerated from the office 
by the friendship of Marcus Aurelius. “They 
send,” says he, “ every year to the proconsul, 
the names of ten citizens who had the greatest 
number of votes for the office of Asiarch, and the 
proconsul having seen mine in the list, though 
he knew me only by reputation, and had heard 
that I had some property in Mysia, rejected all 
the rest, and conferred the magistracy upon me.” 
Such were the Asiarchs who were assembled at 
Ephesus, at the feast of Diana, who dissuaded 
St. Paul from going to the theatre. Sometimes 
the dignities of high priest, and praetor, and 
Asiarch, were united in the same individual. 
When St. Polycarp was seized at Smyrna during 
the celebration of the public games, probably for 
bearing too faithful a testimony against them, the 
people tumultuously demanded of Philip the 
Asiarch, that he would let loose a lion to devour 
the Christian Philip excused himself on the 
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ground that the spectacles of the amphitheatre 
were at an end. This Philip was of Tralles, aad 
united the office of Asiarch and high priest. 

Lastly, the city of Smyrna had priests or pon- 
tiffs of a distinguished rank called Stephane - 
phori , because they wore a crown ot laurel, and 
sometimes one of gold, in the public ceremonies. 
This dignity was annual and elective in several 
cities of Asia, as at Sardis, Magnesia on the 
Meander, Tarsus. &c. These Stephanephori, 
though anciently consecrated to the ministry of 
the gods, were also attached to the temples of 
the emperors. Dionysius of Halicarnassus com- 
pares the Stephanephori to the Roman priests 
called Flamens. Oeconomus supposes these Ste- 
phanephori exercised the supreme authority in 
Smyrna instead of Archons, and that they con- 
tinued only till the time of the emperors \ the 
first is not correct, and the latter is disproved by 
a medal of Severus Alexander, which has a Ste- 
phanephorus, called Diogenes. Perhaps it was 
with reference to this high dignity, that to the 
faithful member of the church of Smyrna was 
promised “ a crown of life.” 

Under the Christian emperors Smyrna ranked 
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next to Constantinople, as well in consideration of 
her ancient celebrity as of the glory conferred on 
her by religion. The metropolis of Smyrna was 
placed by the emperor Leo the Sophist, among 
those metropolitan sees called Aurofce^aXta. It 
had six dioceses, as appears by the diataxis of the 
Emperor Andronicus Paleologus the elder. These 
were, 

Phocsea Anelium or Eleion 

Magnesia Archangel 

Clazomene Petra. 

Thus far Smyrna flourished as the oracle had 
foretold ; but to these happier days succeeded 
many of bitter misfortunes . In 1084 a Turkish 
pirate called Tzachas, dignified with the title of 
king' by his desperate gang, fixed the seat of his 
>etty empire in Smyrna . It comprised Clazo- 
nene, Phoctea, Chio, Samos, Mitvlene, and other 
slands and places on the coast. The Turkish 
ultan, Solyman the First, had his throne in Nice, 
n 1097, John Ducas, brother-in-law of the rui- 
ig emperor, Alexis Comnenus , appointed gene- 

u\ toi\jwwcl\on w\th t\ie 
Xv\\w\yo\ retook Smyrna, under the sti- 

pulation that Tzachas and his partizans should be 
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put to death; and Caspas was appointed gover- 
nor ; Anna Comnena gives him the title of duke. 
Caspax was shortly after assassinated by a Turk, 
and to revenge the death of their chief, the 
sailors from' the fleet murdered ten thousand 
Smyrneans. John Ducas left Yalea, or Yales, as 
governor of Smyrna in his stead. Tzachas re- 
turning, regained possession of the city ; but was 
again forced to fly by Dalassenus, the admiral of 
the emperor Alexis ; the emperor also accused 
him as a self-constituted sovereign to his father- 
in-law the sultan Keletzli Azlan ; at which the 
sultan, much irritated, joined the army of Alexis, 
and marched against Tiachas \> V\\a \\\ 

Abyd os, and inviting him to a banquet, Vnttfxv- 
cated and dispatched him. 

The whole of lesser Asia had been desolated 
by the wars, when the emperor Alexis sent Philo- 
kales in 1 106 to rebuild the ruined cities; among 
many others so restored, was Adramyttium, of 
which not the smallest vestige had remained. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth centur\\ Smyrna 

lay in ruins, except the acropolis, which served 
as a fortress. That friend of the Muses , the em« 
peror John Ducas Vatatzes, who reigned in 1222, 
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rebuilt and beautified it Theodosius, tbe consul, 
is said to have presided over this restoration of 
Smyrna ; and the Smyrneans erected a marble 
statue to him, with this inscription, 

Tov /LLeyav zv j3ov\aig GtoSoGiov AcriSog apyov 
E ikovi /uapfiaaet] crrriaafAev ArSwaro 1 '. 

The emperors f Constantinople had then their 
seat of empire at Nice, for the Latins held 
Constantinople. Vatatzes, struck by apoplexy, 
came down to Smyrna to offer up his prayers for 
recovery, in the principal church, now converted 
into the mosque called the Castana Bazaar; he re- 
gained his health by a long residence at Bounar- 
bashi, the ancient Periclysta , and going from 
thence, in 1 %55, he died at the gardens of Nym- 
phsea, where he bad a palace ; his body was 
nterred in the monastery of Sosandra, called by 
he Turks Kouzina, not far from Magnesia. 

In the year 1313, Aidin , another desolating 
general of the first Ottoman sultan, Osman, wrest- 
ng Lydia from the Emperor Andronicus Paleo- 
ogus, placed his blood-stained standards almost 
ipon the walls of Smyrna ; his son and succes- 
or, Amour or Omar, was satrap or sultan of 
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Smyrna in 1332. Twelve years after, when he 
was absent with his fleet, laying waste the coasts 
of the Propontis, the knights of Rhodes, arriving 
with a few ships of war, burnt many vessels in 
the port, and gained possession of a fortress near 
the sea side, which is called the Foi t of St. Peter. 
Omar arrived in time to save the town, but 
could not dislodge the enemy from the fort, nor 
prevent their making a settlement, which was at 
the mouth of the port, at a distance from the 
Turkish town. In the following year, the pope 
sent thither a nominal patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, escorted by twelve gallies ; but while the 
Latins were celebrating mass in the then metro- 
politan church, which is the present Tssar mosque 
near the fort, Omar rushing in, attacked and 
killed a great number, and among others, the pa- 
triarch himself in his robes of office. He com- 
pelled the rest to shut themselves up in the fort, 
and afterwards fell himself before it, pierced with 
an arrow. 

In Vertots history of the knights, this 
story is differently related. “ The new general 
of the order John de Biandra, prior of Lom- 
bardy, formed a design worthy of his valour. 
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The port of Smyrna, a considerable city of Ana- 
tolia, served often for a retreat to the Turkish 
corsairs, who were masters of the city. Biandra 
having', besides the soldiers on board his fleet, 
taken in at Rhodes a great number of troops 
commanded by valiant knights, formed the siege of 
the place, and jk it by storm. Some historians 
pretend that Ire only took the castle, which was 
seated by the sea side, and commanded the en- 
trance of the port. All the soldiers in the fort, 
both Turks and Arabians, were cut to pieces. 
The grand master having advice of it, and know- 
ing the importance of that fortress, sent fresh 
troops immediately thither, with arms and provi- 
sions to reinforce the garrison. 

There are still to be seen upon the gates of the 
astle, though fallen to ruin, the arms of the 
diurch, which were placed there -as a monument 
>f this conquest, the whole honour of which 
hey ascribed to the pope, as head of the league, 
hough the knights of Rhodes had the greatest 
hare in it. A Turk called Morbassan, (pro- 
ably for Omar basha,) who commmanded in the 
igher town and over all the country, attempted 
year after to drive the Christians out of the 
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place. He laid siege to it, but after thref months 
spent in smart attacks and a gallant defence, he 
made a feint of abandoning his enterprise, or at 
least of turning the siege into a blockade. The 
greater part of his troops drew off, and only a 
small number was left in his camp. The Chris- 
tians having notice of his retreat made a furious 
sally, easily forced the entrenchments which were 
ill defended, broke into the camp, and put to 
the sword or took prisoners all that made resist- 
ance, or did not save themselves by a speedy 
flight. They celebrate! this victory upon the 
same spot on which they obtained it, with the 
sound of military instruments, with feastings, and 
r: joy which was so much the more dangerous as 
the enemy was not far off. Morbassan, whom 
they fancied “ a great way up in the country, 
but who only lay concealed with his troops behind 
the neighbouring mountains, having notice of it by 
certain signals, marched down, and finding the 
Christians in disorder, made a cruel slaughter 
of them in his turn. The greatest loss fell 
upon the knights of Rhodes : and the pope’s 
legate, who was come into the camp to partake 
in the public joy, lost there his life, as well as 
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most of the officers and ecclesiastics of his house- 
hold. The knights who escaped the fury of the 
barbarians got back to the fort, and held it out 
by help of a new reinforcement, against all the 
efforts of the Turks and other infidels. The dis- 
mal news of this disgrace, passing into Europe, 
the pope to repair it published a crusade with nu- 
merous indulgences annexed to it.” 

Smyrna continued in this manner under a two- 
fold government fifty-seven years. The sultan, 
Amurat the First, attacked the fort, and his 
son, Bajazet, besieged it seven years, but they 
were unable to dispossess the Latins. In the 
year 1402, the celebrated Tamerlane when de- 
vastating lesser Asia, learned that the Christians 
ind Mahometans had each a stronghold at Smyr- 
na, and were always at war : he required the 
ormer to change their religion ; but the go- 
vernor soliciting aid from the European princes, 
Tamerlane marched in person to subdue it, and 
ittacked it by land and sea. That he might de- 
itroy the famous port which shut up, he or- 
lered every soldier to throw a stone into the 
nouth, which was soon filled up, as well as the 
station of the shipping called in the present day. 
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A!i Pasha Berani. Gaping possessi|||i of the 
towii 1 b I gfcugfceen days, with great slaughter of 
the inhabitantSi he burnt the houses, and destroy- 
ed many public edifices, and among others the 
Fort of St. Peter. The knights had escaped 
from this fort into their gallics previously, and 
fled. Tamerlane is reported to have beheaded a 
thousand of the prisoners, and to have built, as a 
monument of his victorv, a wall or tower com- 
posed of stones and their heads intermixed. 

A very minute and curious account of this 
siege, written by a Persian, called Cherefeddin 
Ali, a native of Yedz, a cotemporary author, is 
thus translated in Vertot’s History of the Knights. 

“ Timur was informed, that there was upon 
the sea coast, a place exceeding strong, built of 
hewn stone, surrounded by the sea on three sides, 
and on that of the land by a deep ditch, all built 
with lime, and cemented from the top to the 
bottom ; that there was a great number of Eu- 
ropeans within it ; that it was called Ismir or 
Smyrna *, that the Greeks looked upon it as an 
holy place \ and persons resorted thither from re- 
mote countries in pilgrimage with great devo- 
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tion, w^^here offpdp their vuw&», au^j^^^ht 
their aIjQM| that there was near i W ^^jjjfee dis- 
tance of a 3 horse’s course, another fi^l^^upon 
the ridge of a mountain, called also Ismir, but 
possessed by Musselmen, who were continually 
at war with those of the other place, on account 
of their difference in religion ; and as the Smyr- 
na of the Chr Brians was surrounded by the sea 
on three sides* they were relieved from Europe 
by sea, and had provisions, clothes, arms, and all 
other necessaries brought them that way. And 
as this place was seated in the farthest part of the 
frontiers of Asia, and the country of the Mus- 
sulmen, the Greeks carried on from thence a 
cruel war, and defended the place, as being of 
the utmost consequence to them \ that it had 
never been taken by any Musselman Prince, nor 
ever paid any tribute to any body ; that Amu- 
rath, the father of Bajazet, had taken the field 
several times at the head of a mighty army with- 
out being able to carry his point, and that Baja- 
zet himself had kept it besieged for seven years 
together, without making any progress in it ; 
that this place infested the Musselmen exceed- 
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mgifl and nothing was m m seen b^Jffclaugh- 
ter of blood, flowing contt**»Uy into 

the sea like torments.” 

“ When Timur was informed of the sta|e of 
Smyrna, his zeal for religion persua led him that 
it was his duty to deliver the Mussulmen from 
trouble, by entirely destroying their enemies. 
He detached thither the Mirza Pirmehemet 
Gmarchoitz, the emir Check Nouredden, and 
others, with orders, first to summon them by an 
ambassador to embrace the Mussulman religion, 
(for such is Mahomet’s order,) that if they should 
be happy enough to do so, his pleasure was that 
they should be kindly treated, and that they 
diould give him notice of it, in order that he 
might bestow his favours upon them ; that if 
their obstinacy should soften, and whilst they 
desired to continue Christians, would submit to 
pay tribute, they should regulate the sum with 
them and receive it ; but if, unhappily for them, 
they should dare to stand upon their defence, they 
should put them all to the sword. 

“ The mirza and the emirs obeyed immediate* 
ly, and coming before Smyrna, sent an ambassa- 
dor to invite the inhabitants to turn Mussulmen, 
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using threats as well as promises for that pur- 
pose ; but as they were predestinated to destruc- 
tion, both were useless ; and Mahmotiy, the go- 
vernor of the place, had sent to demand succour 
of all the princes of Europe, so that he had got 
together a great number of the bravest Christian 
captains, or rather a company of mad devils, who 
erected magazines there, and supplied it with 
ammunition and provisions. Our generals gave 
advice thereof to the court, and Timur, upon the 
news, resolved to go thither in person. He left 
his baggage at the foot of the mountain of Tire ; 
and though it was winter, and the weather ex- 
ceeding rainj, he would needs mount on horse- 
back, that the merit, of this religious war might 
be ascribed to him, and march on that side. He 
arrived there on Saturday, the 6th of Jumazyul- 
evel, anno 805, at the head of his army, and sent 
orders to the Mirza Mehemet Sultan, who was 
in winter quarters at Magniscah, to advance and 
post himself before Smyrna. The like orders 
were sent to Merasmiren Chuh and Bouleen, as 
also to the emir Gehan-chah, and others. At 
Timur’s arrival before the place, they beat all 
their drums and kettle-drums, and the whole 
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army set up a great shout. The place was imme- 
diately attacked on the land side, and every ge- 
neral carried on the sap over against his post, 
and prepared engines and battering-rams for the 
assault. They shot arrows, and turew pots of 
wildfire upon the gates of the castle ; the emir 
Chamelec caused likewise great scaffolds with 
three feet to be erected in the middle of the 
w*ater near each other, over which they threw 
great planks, and from the two sides of the castle 
to the place where the feet of the scaffolding 
touched upon the land, they made a plain even 
way, and so firm, that the soldiers might boldly 
stand and walk on them, without fearing their 
breaking down, and fight there as well as if they 
had been upon land. This being finished, the 
Mussulmen took their bucklers, and got up on 
the scaffolds, assaulting the city from thence ; 
and the way being thus shut up on the side of 
the sea, it was impossible for any body whatever 
to succour the besieged. 

“ In the mean time, the Mirzas Mehemet 
Sultan, and Miranchah, arrived, having left their 
baggage at Magniscah under the care of the emir 
Chamseddin Abbas : this reinforcement was of 
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great service in forwarding* the siege* for Timur 
gave orders for the general assault. The emir 
of Loumans and colonels of H^zares, with their 
troops, advanced to it, each on the side where he 
was posted, and the assault lasted from morning 
till evening, and from the evening till morning, 
the brave men on both sides performing actions 
of wonderful v.gour. If the attack was obstinate 
and resolute, the defence was equal to it, and 
nobody had time to rest a moment ; the engines 
and battering rams beat down the walls and 
towers, and the besieged, still undaunted, were 
continually throwing pots of naphtha, wildfire, 
and showers of stones and arrows, from en- 
gines as well as bows, without the least inter- 
mission. 

“ All this while the rain was so excessive, that 
it looked as if the universe was-going to be over- 
whelmed with a second deluge; yet notwith- 
standing this prodigious storm, the indefatigable 
Timur was every moment giving orders to his 
generals, and encouraging his soldiers in person. 
After the miners had finished their works, and 
propped up the bastions and courtines with stones, 
they filled the mines with fascines and faggots 
dipped in naphtha, and set fire to them ; upon 
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which the walls were thrown down at once, and 
several of the besieged fell from the top of them 
and were killed. The Mussulmen forced them 
sword in hand to quit the breaches that they de- 
fended, and made their way into Sr yrna, crying 
out c Victory ! and praising God, to whom they 
offered the heads of all their enemies by way of 
thanksgiving for their success. Very few of those 
escaped who had thrown themselves into the sea, 
and were swimming to the ships that lay off, 
great numbers of them being drowned in the at- 
tempt. After they had put the people of Smyrna 
to the sword, they demolished the buildings both 
of the town and castle, and threw the materials, 
^he bricks, arms, and goods, into the sea. Some 
great ships, called Caracas, came from certain 
parts of Europe : these had two masts at least, 
and were well provided with soldiers and arms 
on board to succour those of Smyrna. When 
they drew near the port, and saw no marks 
either of the town or castle, they were startled, 
and stopped their course. Timur gave orders to 
throw the heads of some of the Christians on 
board these ships, and the throwers of wildfire 
having executed his orders, several heads fell 
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into the very ships. The seamen knowing the 
heads of their comrades, tacked about and re- 
turned in a fright, altogether disappointed of 
their expectation.” 

On the departure of Tamerlane, the former 
governor, Cineis, or Tzineit, as Ducas calls him, 
son of Karasoubasi, governor of Ephesus, con- 
tinued in posst sion of Smyrna. Cineis, ambi- 
tious beyond his means, aspired to be a sove- 
reign. The sultan Mohammed 1. marched against 
him in 1419, and took from him Nymphseum, 
Cyme, and a strong castle built on the site 
of the ancient Temnus, orNeontichos, now called 
Menimen, (Chandler says it was fort Archan- 
gel, called by the Turks Kaghiasik, situated in 
the field of Menimen,) and finally, Smyrna it- 
self. He was assisted by the governors of the 
islands, who hated Cineis, by the princes of 
Phocea, of Higher Phrygia, Caria, Lesbos, Scio, 
and even by the grand master of Rhodes, who 
was then rebuilding fort St. Peter, which Ta- 
merlane had destroyed. The sultan threw down 
all the fortresses of Smyrna, but spared the houses 
and inhabitants, and even permitted Cineis to 
resume the government of the city. Fort St. 
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Peter was ordered by the sultan to be again 
ruined, on a complaint that it sheltered the 
Ionian slaves who escaped from their owners ; 
and to requite the grand-master, permitted him 
to erect a fort on the borders of Lycia and Ca- 
ria. In 1421, the Sultan Amurath II. deposed 
Cineis, and appointed another governor. By this 
sultan, it is said, Smyrna was privileged to coin 
money with the sultan s name ; the same favour 
was afterwards granted to Egypt and Adriano- 
ple. The knights of Rhodes, assisted by the 
Venetians, at the end of the same century, re- 
took the city, and forced the Turks to evacuate 
it with great loss. Another account states, that 
u was Cardinal Caraffa, who, assisted by the Ve- 
netians, took and pillaged Smyrna in 1472, and 
carried an immense booty in triumph to Rome. 
The Turks of Smyrna rebuilt again the fort of 
St. Peter, which lay in ruins, and the same is 
preserved to the present day. The other marine 
castle, which lies at the entrance of the bay of 
Smyrna, near the shoals called the Myrmices, and 
opposite the sestuary of the rwer Hermus, called 
in Turkish Gedis-chay, was erected as an out- 
work of Smyrna by the Turks iri 1656, after the 
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destruction of the Turkish fleet in the Hellespont 
by the Venetians. This fort is named in Turk- 
ish Sangac Bournon, because the Turkish flag 
is commonly flying over it. After the reign of 
Sultan Amurath, the conquering Turk gained 
complete possession of the Greek empire, peace 
was restored, and commerce revived and again 
settled at Smyri; i. 

In 1694, during the reign of Sultan Ach- 
met II., the Venetians having taken Chio, came 
with a large naval force before Smyrna, and pre- 
pared to attack it with almost a certainty of suc- 
cess ; but the consuls of the other European 
states, the French, the English, and the Dutch, 
had an immediate interview with the Venetian 
admiral, and intreated him to reflect that such an 
attack would infuriate the Turks of Smyrna 
against the European residents, and occasion not 
only the destruction ol their commerce, but the 
loss of their lives. The admiral, fearing the dis- 
pleasure of the European sovereigns, departed 
without attempting any thing, and left Smyrna 
to the enjoyment of that repose which, till the 
commencement of the Greek revolution, has 
been undisturbed, with the exception only of 
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some disturbances from without not worth men- 
tioning, and the futile attempts of the rebel Sari 
(or Soley) Bey Oglou in 1736. 

“ The reader of the foregoing details will not 
be surprised if’ few traces of the ancient city yet 
remain. From a survey of the castle, which is 
extensive, inclosing seven acres, we collect that 
after being re-edified by John Ducas Vatatzes, 
its condition, though less ruinous than before, 
was far more mean and ignoble. The old wall, 
of which many remnants may be discovered, is 
of a solid massive construction worthy of Alex- 
ander and his captains ; all the repairs are mere 
patch- work/’ These remnants do not, however, 
appear entitled to the high antiquity Dr. Chan- 
dler assigns to them, and are probably many 
ages posterior to Alexander and his captains 
the contrast between these and the repairs of 
later ages is notwithstanding very striking, and 
justifies the elegant apostrophe of CEconomos : — 

n 6<jov o-f/3 ag kfxirvku ug rov Se wpov rj kiq ra ixeyaXoirptirri 
ravra Xelipava kpfiaGiXkvovcra aofiapa EXXijvt/ci? 
apyaiorr]g ! teal rroaov /uuicpa (j>alvovrai ra err avrwv 
fcisra ravra £ 7 roiKoSo/n?fi£va fikpi) rov ru^ovg ! 

In its present state the castle consists of an 
embattled wall, with many towers, square and 
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angular. Within is a deserted mosque, said to 
have been the ancient church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, and rubbish of buildings, many small-arched 
vaults, and a large reservoir for water, the roof 
arched, and supported by piers. In the remotest 
periods, says Mr. Dallaway, this insulated hill 
appears to have been connected with the city in 
all its changes, tnd to have been the acropolis ; 
but he is mistaken in supposing this to have been 
the castle which was put into a complete state of 
defence, if not wholly rebuilt by the knights of 
Rhodes, after having been destroyed by Tamer- 
lane : it was fort St. Peter, not this castle, which 
the knights defended so gallantly — they never 
had possession of the acropolis. At the north 
entrance was a handsome door-case of white 
marble, and over it an arch formed of three im- 
mense pieces of the same material, inscribed with 
an elegant and poetical description of the ex- 
treme misery from which the emperor before- 
mentioned had raised the city ; and concluding 
with an address to the omnipotent Ruler of 
leaven and earth, that he would grant him and 
lis queen, whose beauty it celebrates, a reign of 
lany years* This inscription was copied with 
nich difficulty by the Rev. Mr. Burdett, chap- 
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lain to the Levant Company, and communicated 
by him to Pococke. It is published by Chandler 
m the “ Inscriptiones Antiquae. 5 ’ Mr. Burdett 
took the trouble of bringing long ladders from 
the Frank quarter, and it was even then a work 
of much difficulty ; “ vix literas vidi sic inter se 
mutuo riexas et quasi in unum coalescentes.’* If 
the letters were barbarous, the composition is in 
a good style, worthy of a better age, and almost 
of Homer and Theocritus. On each side of this 
arch is an eagle rudely cut. The whole is now pro- 
strate, thrown down a few weeks since # by the 
pasha to supply materials for the new barracks ! ' 
The river Hermus maybe seen from this emi- 
nence, and it commands a view of the rich plain 
of Hadjilar, described justly as “ the valley of 
gardens,” and the whole town of Smyrna, so 
compact as to show itself like a single roof, the 
gulf quite to the sea, and the surrounding spiral 
mountains. From the south side it overlooks a 
valley abounding in marshy shrubs, concealing 
the Meles for a considerable distance •> and far- 

* The above was written in 1827 : the writer would have 
saved this interesting monument, and placed it in the public 
rooms, (Casino,) but the sum demanded was enormous ; 
the letters were chopped off, and it is now built into the bar- 
rack walls. 
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ther on may be discovered its scanty stream and 
rocky bed — it is the rivulet sacred to Homer. 
Near the west gate at the right is a colossal head, 
concerning which most travellers have offered a 
conjecture. It has been called the Amazon 
Smyrna, the Empress Helena, and Apollo. 

Going down from the western gate of the 
castle toward t ! >e sea, at some distance is the 
ground-plat of the stadium, stripped of its marble 
seats and decorations. One side was on the slope 
of the mountain ; the opposite, or that next to 
the town, was raised on a vaulted substruction 
which remains. It appears as a long dale, semi- 
circular, or rounded at the top. It was five 
hundred and forty feet long, and the diameter of 
the circular end two hundred and eighty-eight 
feet, one hundred and twenty of which were 
surrounded by the arena, and the remainder by 
the subsellia. This ha^i been supposed (but erro- 
neously) to be the site of the martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp, the first bishop of Smyrna, who, ac- 
cording to legendary tradition, was here torn 
to pieces by wild beasts. 

Irenseus, however, tells a different story ; for 
he says, be was first exposed to the flames, and 
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afterwards thrust through with a sword. These 
contradictory accounts may be reconciled per- 
haps by recollecting that the Asiareh Philip re- 
fusing to let loose any more beasts, on the plea 
that the exhibitions of the amphithea* -e were at 
an end, the flames were resorted to , and such 
appears to have been the fury of the populace 
against the Christian martyr, that wood was 
brought from the baths and the town below. 
This was in the year 177? a year as awfully re- 
markable from the overthrow of the city by an 
earthquake. The festival of St. Poly carp is kept 
by the Greek church on the 23rd of February, 
and formerly there was a procession to his tomb, 
tbe supposed site of which is at a short distance 
only from the scene of his martyrdom. Chandler 
treats this supposed tomb as an idle tale, but its 
contiguity to the ruins of the ancient church 
comes in aid of the tradition ; nor is there any 
just reason for believing that in any period since 
that event, Smyrna was for any long time with- 
out some Christians competent and disposed to 
perpetuate the tradition. * 

* St. Polycarp’s Tomb. — Where the city anciently stood, is 
a petite cabane, like a hermitage, where a dervish lodges, and 
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Descending from the northern gateway of the 
castle, you come to the vestiges of a theatre in 
the side of the hill, fronting the north. This noble 
building, said to be the largest in Asia, was en- 
tirely destroyed by the Turks under the direc- 
tion of the famous Vizier Achmet, son of Kupa- 
lu, in the year 1673, who removed the stones to 
build the Vizier Khan, the Besestein, &c. As 
neither the stadium nor theatre are mentioned 
by Strabo, they have been supposed to have been 
erected after he wrote ; but the bushel of medals 

in this little chambrette is the coffin of St. Polycarp, (not his 
body.) It is covered with brown cloth, and over it is placed 
the episcopal mitre of a curious form, vith Alla written in 
Arabic on the front of it. The Turks have much reverence for 
this tomb, because they say Polycarp was an evangelist of 
God, and friend of their prophet Mahomet .” — Voyage du Pure 
Pacijique, 1622. 

“ The Christians which dwell there, (at Smyrna,) receive 
much consolation from the marks of sanctity which are around 
their city. There we see the grotto in which St, John Evan- 
gelist dwelt some time. There is also the staff of St. Poly- 
carp, planted by him w hen he suffered martyrdom, which took 
rootand became a tree 1 " — Voyage duSieur des Hayes , 1648. 

There is a chapel a little higher up in the same mountain, 
all in ruins ; and nothing is to be seen there but a tombeau 
like those of Turkish cheiks, which is reputed to be St. Poly- 
carp’s .”-— ^ Voyage de Monconys, 1648. 
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of the emperor Gallienus, found in one of the 
walls, would only prove that he had repaired it 
when ruinous. It requires a very careful exami- 
nation even to determine the site at present, for 
not only are all the subsellia remove 1, but the 
rock having been quarried for building materials, 
the original curvature is entirely destroyed. In 
a small inclosure, however, close to a Turkish 
cottage, is a small but noble relic of this once 
magnificent structure ; some masses of wall and 
one of the vaulted entrances still entire, the stu- 
pendous stones and admirable masonry of which 
are really worthy of Alexander and his captains, 
and probably built by them. These remains are 
ov the north-west ; at the opposite end a few 
small fragments mark its termination in that di- 
rection ; it is extremely difficult, from the nature 
of the ground on a descent, and for the most part 
filled with Turkish houses, to form an accurate 
idea of the internal diameter, but it was probably 
between two hundred and fifty and three hun- 
dred feet.* It was clearly in this theatre, and not 
in the stadium, that Polycarp was put to death. 

“ * Un peu plus bas dans le penchant de la montagne est un 
Amphitheatre dont Ton voit bien distinctement la figure, qui 
estoit un demi rond qui a par \e plus haut 314 pas de tour ; i\ 
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Below the theatre is part of a slight wall, 
which, with a fosse round the hill, was begun 
about the year I7S6, to protect the town from 
the famous rebel Solev Bey Oglou. 

The port, which is shut up, reached once to 
the foot of the castle hill, but is now dry, says 
Chandler, except after heavy rains, when it re- 
ceives water fr..m the slope. It formed in his 
time a spacious recess within the present town, 
and had houses along the margin. In Tourne- 
fort s view and plan of Smyrna, this port is dis- 
tinctly marked immediately adjoining on the 
south side to the old castle. The whole of the 
site has been subsequently built upon. Tamer- 
lane, by depriving the sea of its free ingress, as 
we have observed before, first contributed to this 
change. It is mentioned as the galley port at 
the beginning of the last century. 

“ A small mean castle,” says Chandler, “ still 
in use on the north side of the entrance, is sup- 
s' avoit 24 rangs de degrez, mais les 12 d’en haut etoient un peu 
pWsepares des douze den bas que de la largeur 'des marches 
qui ont un pied et 4 pouces de hauteur, et 2 pieds 3 pouces 
d’epaisseur on profondeur,’* &c. 

It was in this amphitheatre, says Monconys, that St. Poly- 
carp was murdered .” — Voyage de Monconys. 
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posed to occupy the site of fort St. Peter. Had he 
examined it with more attention, he would have 
discovered not only that it stands on the site of fort 
St. Peter, but that it is actually that celebrated 
fortress ; and when history speaks of its having* 
been totally destroyed at different periods, this 
must be an exaggeration : the strongest evidence 
of the identity of this building, or at least a part 
of it, still remains. Vertot, in his Histojgr of the 
knights of Malta, says, ‘ There are still to be 
seen upon the gates of the castle, though fallen 
to ruin, the arms of the church, which were 
placed there as a monument of the original con- 
quest of this fort from the Turks ; the whole ho- 
nour of which they ascribed to the Pope as head 
oi the league, though the knights of Rhodes had 
the greatest share in it.” These arms , on two 
tablets of white marble , still remain over the 
gate . 

The city wall, which, descending from the 
castle, included the stadium on the one hand, and 
the theatre on the other, has been long since de- 
molished, and even its ruins removed. The 
stones were employed in the erection of the 
public buildings by the Vizier Achmet in lf>75. 

D D 
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A small remnant of it on the hill above the 
stadium is of that kind of ancient masonry called 
Pseudisodomum, hard cement and rubble, faced 
with large stones, and having externally the 
same appearance as the lsodomum, which was 
wholly of stone or marble, the pieces regularly 
disposed. The side next the theatre may be 
traced, or rather could be traced, in Chandler’s 
time, a Considerable way along the brow from its 
junction with the north-east angle of the castle. 
It is then lost ; but in the Armenian quarter, by 
the three corners , or near the Frank street, were 
remains of a thick and massy wall w;hich had a 
large V, or something resembling it, cut on each 
stdne. Going, in 1675, from the sea along by it, 
you came to foundations of a great and solid fa- 
bric, probably the gymnasium ; not far off, ac- 
cording to CEconomus, from the more modern 
philological gymnasium, over which he presided 
with so much credit to himself and advantage to 
the students. Above the principal Armenian 
street, (in which is the large khan for printing 
cottons,) ascending the hill towards the castle, 
still remain considerable portions of a wall re- 
sembling that which stood near the three cor- 
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ners, and having the same figure on many of the 
massy stones. 

The bed of the river Meles behind the castle 
is crossed by a lofty aqueduct, which, when Chan- 
dler saw it, had been recently repaired, and sup- 
plied the fountains in Smyrna. This was built 
by the same Vizier Achmet in 1671, and the ad- 
vantages of it are thus described by Rycaut : 
“ He erected a stately aqueduct, and joined so 
many streams of water into one current, that not 
only the new buildings, (the Vizier Khan, the 
Bezestein, &c.) were supplied therewith, but 
also seventy-three new fountains were added to 
the old, besides ten old ones which were dug and 
ar.iin repaired ; so that whereas some houses 
were forced to fetch their water from far, now 
every family is well accommodated, and every 
street as well supplied therewith, as most cities 
are which are seated in the great continent of 
Asia/’ This aqueduct has seven arches above, 
and two below ; is two hundred feet across, and 
sixty feet high. 

Above this aqueduct is another more extensive 
and ancient, which has fourteen arches, some 
circular, some elliptical ; the latter may be 
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Turkish additions ; this is now used only to turn 
a corn-mill above it against the hill. Its height 
is seventy feet, and the length three hundred and 
fifty. By this aqueduct are several petrifactions, 
and one of which, an aged tree, was the mould ; 
— the wood has perished, but the large hollow 
trunk which incrusted it is standing. This spot, 
and the adjacent scenery form the Megalos Pa - 
radeisos , ancf is the much frequented resort of 
Turkish females. The grotto of Homer was 
supposed by Chandler to be near this place, but 
without any foundation. 

In going from Smyrna to Boujah, by both the 
upper and the lower road, you pass through an 
opening in an old wall, supposed by Chandler to 
be the wall of the Pomserium, which encompassed 
the city at a distance. The facings are gone, 
and masses only of hard cement are left. The 
opening by the lower or plain road had once a 
gate, perfect tvithin the recollection of many 
persons still living. The wall may be traced to a 
craggy rock rising precipitously above the Meles ; 
but it is evident this wall could never have been 
intended for defence ; the arches would at once 
have opposed such an opinion, even if the pipes 
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of an aqueduct did not clearly announce its ori- 
ginal destination ; as some part of the wall nearer 
the river is of a later construction, perhaps what 
was originally built simply as a conveyance for 
water, was subsequently repaired for a wall. 

The ancient sepulchres were in the Pomse- 
rium, without the city. One, which has been 
absurdly supposed a temple of Janus, remained in 
1675 in the way to Eshikleer, or beyond the 
river Meles, and on the left of the road leading 
to Magnesia. It was then among olive-trees in 
a field. The inscriptions of several have been pre- 
served and published. The supposed temple of 
Janus is described by Spon as a small portico 
built of large stones without cement, and having 
two entrances to the north and to the south. 
Dr. Chishull thought it was the temple of 
JEsculapius. 

Near this, at the distance of “ some paces * 
only, according to Tournefort, is the spot called 
by Europeans the baths of Diana. It is on the 
road to Bournabat, and has a plentiful source of 
warm water. Some arches and foundations of 
buildings have been discovered near it, the mag- 
nificent fragments, says Tournefort, of a great 
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marble edifice. Many columns of white marble 
have been seen by those who have had the curio- 
sity to bring a boat up the river which issues 
from the bath : and some pillars of red and white 
marble were lately standing among the high 
reeds on the north side of it, evidently belong- 
ing to an ancient edifice ; it was from hence, ac- 
ing to commun report, that the pillar was 
brought, which is at present in the mosque at 
Bournabat, having this inscription : 

YMNQ BEON 
MEAHTA nOTAMON 
TON 2QTHPA MOY 
EK IXANT02 AOIMOY 
KAI KAKOY 
nEHAYMENOY 

It has been before observed, that there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion about the river 
Meles y the greater part so namftig the river 
which passes under the aqueducts and castle, on 
the authority of Strabo ; while others, and among 
them the respectable names of Mons. Fauvel and 
Mr. Cousinery, taking it for the river of Bourna- 
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bat, and alleging in proof the grottoes at its 
source. I should be disposed to incline to the 
opinion of Chandler and others, supported by 
the positive assertion of Strabo ; at the same 
time, I think it very probable, if not certain, 
that ancient Smyrna lay on the northern side of 
Bournabat Scale, and the remains at the corner of 
the bay, and on the mountain slope beneath what 
is called the tomb of Tantalus, in fact, all which 
is now named Hadji Mouza, are vestiges of the 
ancient iEolian city. 

Few of the Ionian cities have furnished more 
relics of antiquity, or of greater merit, than 
Smyrna \ but the convenience of transporting 
them, and the number of investigators, have ex- 
hausted the mine ; it is therefore not at all won- 
derful, that “ of the stoas and temples, the very 
ruins are vanished and it is now extremely 
difficult to determine the sites of any of the an- 
cient buildings, with the exception of the sta- 
dium, the theatre, and the temple of Jupiter 
Acraeus which was within the acropolis. 

1. Of the other temples, the position of that of 
Cybele, called also the Metroum, may be inferred 
from the description of Strabo, who says that the 
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part of the city which was built on the plain stood 
irpoQ ™ Mtrptov. This may either mean near to, or 
over against. If the latter, perhaps it was the tem- 
ple of which Mr. Fauvel found the vestiges be- 
low the tomb of Tantalus:— or the elevated spot 
beneath in the corner of the bay, shaded by 
olive trees, part of the Hadji Mouza, and where 
medals have of't n been found. If the former, I 
can find no position more probable than the 
Kula of Sadek Effendi on the road to Bournabat. 

2. Of Diana.— This temple and its position as 
described by Quintus Calaber, have been spoken 
of in the first volume. Van Egmont expressly 
says that the baths of Diana were so called from 
a temple which stood ne^r it ; this at least proves 
that the “ Baths of Diana” were so called before 
the time of that traveller, and the spot where 
the Mosaic pavement was found may have been 
the site of the temple ; for I am still of opinion, 
that the baths of Diana and the pillars near it, 
may have been of later and Christian erection. 

S.,Of Apollo.— This temple is said to have 
been built at the extremity of the walls ; if these 
were the walls of the territory, the remains near 
the hot baths, called the Baths of Agamemnon, 
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may be those of this temple ; but if the walls of 
the city are intended, the foundation above the 
Jewish burial-ground, called those of the temple 
of Aesculapius, agree better j and if so, the head 
in the castle gate, called the head of the Amazon 
Smyrna, was probably the head of Apollo, and 
brought from this temple. The temple of Aescu- 
lapius was said, by Pausanius, to have been built 
in his time ; that is, in the second century \ but 
judging from a careful investigation of the few 
members that may yet be found scattered among 
the grave-stones, they were of much earlier date. 
I found fragments of a Doric architrave and 
other ornaments of the Doric order, sufficiently 
well preserved to determine the diameter and 
height of the columns, though certainly there 
were others of the Corinthian or Composite ; 
and as these could not belong to the same build- 
ing, there were probably two temples on or near 
the same site. 

Pausanius calls it the temple of Apollo Spo- 
dius •, so called from spodas , ashes ; an altar 
being erected to him out of the ashes of the vic- 
tims immolated. This was an oracular temple, 
and the oracle was given by ominous sounds , 
called K:\riSovtg. 
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4. Of ^Esculapius. — It has been before ob- 
served, that the gigantic foundations which are 
now excavating above the Jewish burial-ground, 
are generally believed to be those of this temple. 
I do not presume to put my opinion in compe- 
tition with that of antiquaries, so much more 
competent to decide, as Mr. Fauvel, Mr. Cou- 
sinery, &c. : still I cannot reconcile this position 
with the description of Pausanius, that the tem- 
ple of ^sculapius stood between a high moun- 
tain and an arm of the sea. It was Dr. Chishull’s 
opinion that this temple stood near the baths of 
Diana, and certainly the many votive marbles 
that have been found in that direction, several of 
which are in the author’s possession, give some 
plausibility. On the other hand, Mr. Dallaway 
iaid that in coming from Vourla to Smyrna, he 
leard a temple had been discovered within the 
aemory of man, near the hot baths, and corres- 
onding with the site of the temple of ^scula- 
‘us, as described by Pausanias. 

Besides these, there were the temples of the 
emeses, of Rome, — and of the Emperors 
•berius and Hadrian. The last, by an inscription 
eserved in the chapel of St. Polycarp, stood 
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probably on Mount Pagus, and may have been 
the temple mentioned by Mr. Dallaway, as dis- 
covered upon the middle space of Mount Pagus, 
the dimensions of which were fifty feet by twenty- 
seven within the walls. 

Of the others, there are no traces, though one 
of them may have been that which Mr. Dalla- 
way says was discovered in 1794, in sinking a 
well, which had columns of porphyry and mar- 
ble, and a statue of Paris of exquisite workman- 
ship. 
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We have already remarked, that though the tem- 
ples and public edifices are no more, the opu- 
ence, the extent, and the population of Smyrna, 
are certainly much greater at present than at any 
period of her former history. It i s to her com- 
merce that she is indebted for her present proud 
pre-eminence over her sister churches; probably 
even for her existence at all * The devastations 
committed in Asia Minor, and the changes effect- 
’d by the rivers on the coast, have rendered 
•myrna the only considerable mart by the sea- 
■de, and, in consequence, the principal centre 
f the traflic of the country. Her rival, Ephe- 

* Of course, this is to be understood as subordinate to the 
ot he great head of the church, which has permitted 

SUT Wh ' le ^ Si8ferCLurCheS are deso1 ^ "«h- 
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sus, no longer exists ; when her ports were dried 
up, her commerce naturally ceased : the early 
navigators of Miletus extended its commerce to 
remote regions ; the whole Euxine sea, the Pro- 
pontis, Egypt, and other countries, were fre- 
quented by its ships, and settled by its colonies. 
It was styled “ mighty by sea \ ” the fertile mo- 
ther, which had poured forth her sons to every 
quarter, counting not fewer than seventy cities 
descended from her. Miletus is no more ; — and 
the destruction of Aleppo, more recently, has 
rendered Smyrna the emporium of the Levant. 

It is extremely difficult to calculate with any 
precision the population of a Turkish city ; but 
the increase of the population of Smyrna, has 
evidently been very great within a hundred and 
fifty years, if we can depend on the information 
of the earlier travellers. In the voyage of Pere 
Pacifique in 1 662, he says there were as many 
Greeks and Jews as there were Turks. 

In 1699, De la Mot tray e, a traveller of strict 
veracity, and in general of uncommon accuracy, 
calculated the total population of Smyrna only at 
twenty-four thousand. Tournefort, in 1701, ex- 
ceeds this estimation by three thousand, making 
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the entire population twenty-seven thousand. In 
1740, according to Pococke, the population had 
increased to nearly one hundred thousand, an in- 
credible supposition, especially as the total num- 
ber of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, are only 
stated at two thousand above TourneforPs cal- 
culation. It is therefore most probable, that 
De la Mottraye and Xournefort were both misin- 
formed as to the real amount of the Turkish po- 
pulation, and considerably underrated it. In 1788, 
the total population is calculated by Stuart at one 
hundred and thirty thousand. In 1795 , by Mr. 
Dallaway, as exceeding a hundred thousand. 
By more recent travellers the population has 
been variously estimated from one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and fifty thousand. Perhaps 
one hundred and thirty thousand, and between 
ten and fifteen thousand houses, may be tolerably 
correct. 

In 1622, from the voyage of P&re Pacifique, 
we learn that there were only four mosques, one 
or two Greek churches, and one synagogue. 
And the Catholics, says he, have only one very 
small church, i( tenue par les peres Observatins 
Venetiens,” and, in consequence of a dispute be- 
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tween the French and Venetian consuls, the lat- 
ter not being disposed to yield the precedence 
in his own chapel to the former, (the French 
consul,) therefore the French consul has taken 
into his house un Cordelier Francais, who per- 
forms all the duties of a cur6 in the chapel of 
his (the French consul's) mansion, and confesses 
all belonging to the French nation. 

In the present day there are above twenty 
mosques : the Greeks have three churches ; the 
Armenians one ; the Latins two ; the Protestants 
two ; that is, one belongs to the English, and a 
second to the Dutch nation ; and the Jews, in- 
stead of one, have numerous synagogues. 


Bishops of Smyrna. 


1. Aristo I. 

4. Stratseus 

3 . Aristo II. 

4. Bucolus 

5. Polycarpus, Martyr. 

6. Papyrius 

7. Camerius 

8. Thraseas 

9. Eudaemon 


10. Eutyehius 

11. Idduas 

12. CEthericus, 448. 

13. Photius. 

14. Calloas. 

15. Stephanus 

16 . 

17. Theodoras Studita 

18. Metrophanes. 
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19. Nicetas 

20. Theodorus I. 

21. Joannes 

22 . 1166 . 

23. Georgius, 1220. 

24. Calophorus 

25. Isaacus 


26. — Temp. Andronic. 

Imper. 

27. Theodorus II. 

28. 1334 

29. Gabriel, 1575, vel 

1576 

30. Ananias sedebat 

anno 17 ^ 1 . * 


The writer abstains from entering into a more 
detailed account of Smyrna in its present state, 
because, if it be the will of God that he 
should again resume the duties of his post, he 
hopes to publish a full account of Modern Smyrna, 
accompanied by a map of the city. 

He cannot, however, conclude without briefly 
adverting to the extraordinary changes which 
have taken place within the comparatively short 
period of his own residence. 

On his arrival in 1822, the furious excitement, 

with all its horrors, attendant on the commence- 

* 

ment of the Greek revolution, was at its height. 
It was unsafe to walk even in the streets ; and a 
visit to the old castle was an undertaking of such 
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danger, that many of the oldest Frank residents 
had never dreamt of venturing thither. 

The remotest attempt at improvements of any 
kind, tending to ameliorate the condition of either 
Greek or Turk, was sure to be regarded in the 
same light as innovation, in the days of Daniel, 
upon the law of the Medes and Persians ; and 
any proposal for the intellectual improvement of 
a ray ah or Mussel man, would have subjected the 
rash projector to the effects of infuriated fana- 
ticism. 

The wooden framed house, though gaudily 
painted without, was considered the indispensa- 
ble protection against the desolating earthquake, 
which might occur once in a century, but against 
the fires of every day, stone was never thought 
of. The only legitimate mode by which, in the 
depth of winter, a party could be warmed, was 
to be seated round the Tendour table, inhal- 
ing the wholesome fumes of charcoal ; and all 
the little and great comforts or necessaries of 
life, from a chair to a knife and fork, must be 
patiently waited for from Europe, at least six 
months. A stranger arriving, could only throw 
himself on the well-deserved character for hos- 
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pitality of the consuls and merchants, unless he 
chose to seek the accommodations of a Turkish 
khan ; a printing press, much more a newspaper 
issuing from it, would have excited as much as- 
tonishment, if not persecution, as the necro- 
mancy of the notorious Dr. Faustus. 

But we live in the days of the march of in- 
tellect, and it lias advanced even into barba- 
rian Turkey. The explorer of antiquities, or 
the Christian philosopher, may now turn about 
the stones of the old castle, or meditate for hours 
on the spot consecrated by the martyrdom of a 
Polycarp, without the borrowed character of a 
Hakim, though the illusion connected with such 
scenes is apt to be somewhat destroyed by find- 
ing himself surrounded by a party of spruce sol- 
diers with tight clothes and foraging caps, instead 

of grave-bearded personages, with ample turbans 
and flowing togas. 

The houses of wood have given place to pa- 
laces of stone erecting in all directions. Smart 
shopn abound with not only the necessaries of 
housekeeping and house furnishing, but the com- 
forts and luxuries flow in abundantly from Lon- 
don and Paris. The Tendour maintains its place 
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still, but as an ancient domestic, kept more from 
gratitude for past services ; and English fire- 
places, and English coals, are now well appre- 
ciated. Locandas upon locandas, hotels upon 
hotels, and excellent lodging houses* invite the 
traveller, instead of repelling his entrance into 
the land of barbarism. 

In a word, the temples, the stoas, the porti- 
coes of earlier days seem restoring. Not only a 
printing-press, but presses upon presses, and 
journals upon journals, French, Greek, Italian, 
and even English, have familiarised the in- 
habitants of Smyrna with the politics and lite- 
rature of Europe. Even a few years ago, a 
writer could complain with truth, that the Greek 
youths of Smyrna, have no other means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, than what is furnished by 
very inferior day-schools, and by private instruc- 
tion. We might almost have applied the same 
remark to other Christian communities. At pre- 
sent, there are not only several seminaries — one 
at least dignifies itself with the name of a col- 
lege, for the education of the Frank youth of 
both sexes— but upon the Greeks, the stores of 

eeS 
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education are showered down with an unheard 
of profusion. 

Besides the classical establishment, now ad- 
mirably conducted by Abraham of Cesarea, for- 
merly by CEconomos, what must be the surprise 
of the stranger who enters the numerous free 
schools, in which hundreds, not to say thousands 
of Greek youth, of both sexes, are taught not 
only the commo^ rudiments of, but even the po- 
liter branches of literature; and I must not 
withhold the meed of praise from him to whom 
much of this is due ; my friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Brewer, has been the main promoter, I should 
say the introducer, of this “ march of intellect” 
among the Greeks. And who will believe it? 
rhe schoolmaster is actually among the Turks 
hemselves ; the European schoolmaster ! and he 
vho hitherto, “unchanged unchangeable, hath 
<at” with his legs under him, writing on his knee, 
las at last admitted the innovation of sitting on 
orms, and writing at a bench. 

Humanity rejoices at the establishment of a 
mblic dispensary, where multitudes of all nations 
nd different forms of religious creeds are srra- 
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tuitously relieved. But religion rejoices more 
to see her numerous ministers, of all denomina- 
tions and countries, zealously advancing her best 
interests. In 1822, and for years afterwards, the 
writer, and the chaplain of the Dutch factory, 
were the only Protestant ministers ; at present, 
there are no less than three of the English epis- 
copal church, one of whom, as successfully as 
zealously, labours in his mission to the Jews, in 
addition to the charge at present of the Protes- 
tant chapels ; while another, both in Smyrna and 
in the country villages, is an active and useful 
missionary to the Greek and the Turk. I have 
already spoken of Mr. Brewer, who, in addition 
to his schools, performs the service of the 
American Independent church in the Dutch 
chapel in the afternoon ; and since the writer 
left Smyrna, two if not more American minis - 
ters, previously established in Malta, have ar- 
rived in Smyrna. 

Such are the extraordinary changes within only 
twelve years and here I would willingly take 
my leave of the reader, if a deep sense of duty 
did not compel me most reluctantly to mention 
that this delightful picture has, or is too likely to 
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lave > one obscuring shade. Western Europe 
leems to have sent to Smyrna an increased and 

ncreasmg love for amusements as well as in- 
traction. 


Would to God that this was a thirst for the 
ure intellectual amusements, which love of 
lienee, not to speak of religion, is so capable of 
nparting! Would to God the reported increase 
f a passion for that soul destroying amusement, 
ie gambling-table, was not too true ! Would to 
rod the reported intention of establishing a 

Jb, ic theatre with all its dangerous fascinations, 
ay be untrue ! 


If I may not venture to address the members of 
■her religious communities, (and yet many whose 
■endship I value will allow me to do so.) 
t impressed as I am with the awful responsibi- 
y of the relation in which I am placed towards 


e members of my own congregation, and still 
ire impressed, if possible, with the strongest 
ection for every one of them, I should be 
etched in my own mind, besides incurring cri, 
nality in the sight of God, if I did not raise 


voice in the strongest expression of affec- 


aate warning and entreaty, against both these 
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most dangerous, most destructive seductions. Obi 
avoid both the gambling-table and the blandish- 
ments of a public stage. The one leads to de- 
struction of character —to ruin of credit in a house 
of commerce-— 1 to crime, — and too often to self- 
destruction ; — the other, from the unntetural ex- 
citement of the passions, and the fascinating dress 
in which the most immoral indulgences are pre- 
sented to the eye, not only destroys all the quiet 
and innocent enjoyments of domestic life, by ex- 
citing a ceaseless longing for what is unreal 5 
but loosening the earlier implanted principles of 
right arid wrong, and destroying the moral feeling* 
leads almost as surely to the same consequences, 
or if not, to a total distaste of rational and in- 
tellectual enjoyments. 

Oh, while our Smyrna is fast rising again into 
her pristine importance ; while we may say her 
temples, her porticoes of learning, her gymna- 
siums, and libraries, her ^Esclepiums for the cure 
of diseases, are restored again, let it not be 
said of the youth of Smyrna, to whose amia- 
ble and ingenuous disposition I bear cheerful 
testimony, that the epithets which at one 
period of her history unhappily designated 
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the citizens of Smyrna, may be justly applied 
again, I wvikk) Tpv<j>t) and IZfxvpvaiujv $ri — u Io- 
nian dissoluteness ” and “ Smyrna manners” 
Strive to excel in the healthy exercises of the 
Palaestra, the djerit, and the course — even again 
erect the classic theatre in the open air, but 
shun the gaming-table, and shun a licentious 
stage. 

Neither the gaming-table nor the theatre will 
lead to the distinction of which the youth were 
emulous in ancient days. The crown of the 
Stephanephori — the crown of the Epheboi — the 
crown of the victor in the gymnasium, or the 
stadium, — of the poet in the theatre, would have 
withered on the brows of the gamester, or the 
supporter of the licentiousness of a modern 
irama. 

But there is another crown, to which a de- 
votedness to the faro table or the theatre can 
never lead $ and what is there that can be put 
in competition for an instant with the chance 
of gaining, or the awful danger of being deprived 
of that crown ! — Friends and fellow members of 
the church of Smyrna, of every age and rank, 
and sex, and religious community, O ! let us not 
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be unmindful, ungratefully unmindful, of the 
high distinction promised to the faithful mem- 
ber of our chimb, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life,” 
an amaranthyne, a never withering, never dying 
crown. 
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inscriptions 

At Oloubourlou, ( Apollonia ,) referred to, Vol i. 
pp. -241, 242, 


AI7AI< V • 9E0Y 2E 


ANHKlil TIBEPIQI KAI2API 


OI2KAITPITOAnNTKAGH>ABIGIMAElMGI 


NKAHTOYKAITOTAHMOTTOYPGMAI 

THXTGNTENOMGNIAnGNTPO 

XEIPOTONH0GNAPXHNOTAE 

enhnaneaehamhnaaetote 

50AIEP 


; 0ENI2TOPHSENEniPGMH2 
oTAArimriiATon 

BGMONTTXH2XQTHP 
KAnHNNIITAH^YNK 
TA2IEPEIA2ANI . . TOK 
N 2 


BA2T0YSKAIT0YS 

9E0J2 


ErONENAinonAIfl20TAniK,nKAirAIfll . SEITOMETPOTMEMnAHMflEA^KA 


. . nEPTH 2 EMH 2 EnAN 0 A 0 TnP 02 
. . . IEPn2ENIIP02nT0T5IEPE 
• . • OTEINEKEAET5ENENENEK 
KG 


EIK 02IMTPIA AGNTnHPXEN 

XPHMATAAENTnATEIATETAPTHSMH 
, • ^XPA2EGKAINAIGAENTAGAKTOT 

j . • . IIEPATP GN 0 Y 2 ENE PI 2 ATOI 2 . . T 
• ©EN , . A . . , ENMTPE 



AIAA2AYT0N 
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u4t Oloubourlou , (^4 pollonia .) 
ETOY2 ZMS. 

rEIOAPOTASAOIOT2TOT5AE©EMHN2ArAPI2 

ANTffiOnNSflNTnTnNTOT5AOKIMEI5APOTA2 

OTSESAQ^E0EQSOTEEOTBPnSTI2KATAr A I A M 
5APKOBOPO2AEIMHrE^OMONBPEI0OT2AAATKT 

K OSMONEfE 2XETEIIANTAE M OI#TTONE KAMA 

EPrATINAIKAiVOIHAN©OirAIH2APOTHPE 
KAIBOA 2 ErPT 2 nrrXA 2 AEBPOTnNE 2 Afl 2 
KAir AAAnMrAIHSHrArESE^IIATPIAAS 
TIATEMONTAHNA2ENITPOKMOI2ZA0EOI 
TOTNEKENOTMErAAfiPONErflTONXlMON 
TISrAPAnP . . . ONANAKTI0EH .... NTA5lo«r.i 
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Aehmatla, friendly reception at, i. 72 
remarkable rock near, 74. 

Achmet, Vizier, aqueduct built by, ii. 

Achmetl6, village of, on the plains of 
Sardis, i. 26. 

Adalia, loute from to Demsli, ii. 158. 

Affchar, bazaar day at, i. 321. 

Aglason, village of, n. 23.27: plain 
near, 102 

> river of, its' course, ii. 28 

Aiasaluk, annoyance at, ii. 246; polite 
cafidgi of, 247; deserted state of, 
247 ; etymology of, 252 

Aiasmatt^excursion through the village 

Aivali, yunjtey to, ii. 290; prosperity 
of, 317 , its present desolation, 318; 
the ne'v khan, 319; rums of the 
college, 320 ; church of St. George at, 
321 ; the schoolmaster of, 322 ; visit 
from the French Consul of, 323 ; view 
from, 324 ; churches at, 325 ; invita- 
tion from the French Consul at, 326; 
establishment of a girl’s school at, 327- 
appeal m favour of, 345 

Ak-chay, supposed to occupy the site of 
Briula ii. 214 

Akshei , Philomelium at, i. 281 

Aleppo, the great earthquake at, i. 207 ; 
arrival of Ibrahim Pasha at, n. 20 

Alexander, description of his siege of 
Sagalassus, n. 46 

Alexander Severus, medals of, i. 210. 

Amphisbaena, a species of serpent, ii. 
257 

Anastasius, Dr. ii. 96; his knowledge 
of tne healing art, 108; medicines 
used by, 109 

Anatolia, numerous lakes in, ii. 130 

Antioch of Pisidia, search for the ruins 


of, l. 228; discrvery of, 268; de- 
scribed, 270: dimensions of the 
church of, 272 ; remains of a theatre 
at, 273; portico, or temple, 274; his- 
tory of, 278 ; river of, 292 ; mission 
of the Apostles at, 297 ; St. Paul’s 
discourse in the synagogue at, 298 ; 
expulsion of the Apostles from, 304* 
305, description of the church of, 
306; bishops of, 309 
Antioch of Syria, i. 312 ; its present 
state, 313; remaikable grotto near, 
ii. 3 ; fountain of Daphne near, 5 
Antiquities, difficulty of getting infor- 
mation relative to, i. Ill 
Apamea, cistophore of, i. 201 ; changes 
at, 203; remarkable eaithquake at, 
204. 206; various accounts relative 
to, 205 ; tradition respecting the ark 
restmgat, 209; medal of, relating to 
the deluge, 210 ; Christian history of, 
216, 217; primitive church of, 218 • 
bishops of, 219 * 

Apolhnarius, Bishop of Hierapolis i. 
217 

Apol Ionia, discovery of, i. 236 
Apostles, feelings on visiting the scenes 
of their labours, i. 294 
Appendix,, n. 287 
Appius, letter of Cicero to, i. 192 
Ararat, Mount, said to be in Phrygia, i. 

Archon, or magistrate, ii. 370 
Ark, Noah’s journal of the, i. 213 ; sup. 
posed to have rested on the Hima- 
layan range, 215 

Armenian, request of one, ii. 310 
Armenians, their similarity to the Turks, 

Array, Roman, its march from Ephe- 
sus, under Manlius, ii, 148 
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Arundel!, Rev. F. V. J. sets out from 
Smyrna, accompanied by Mr. De'thier, 
i. 1 ; his attendants, 2 ; describes the 
palank, 3 ; crosses the caravan bridge 
5; bis conjecture respecting the bathsof 
Diana, 9 ; magnetic experiments made 
by, 19 ; his account of Cassaba, 20 ; 
crosses the plains of Sardis, 26 ; his 
feelings on beholding Sardis, 28 ; ar- 
rives at Salickly, 30 ; his remarks on 
Turkish charity, 37. 73 , extract from 
a former work of, 40; his supposi- 
tion relative to Koola, 42 ; crosses the 
Hermus, 47 ; ascends Dopos Kalesi, 
48 ; describes the Katacecaumene, 52 • 
his remarks on districts in Asia Mi- 
nor once covered by the i, 57 ; bis 
adventures at Sirghe, 60- mineral 
spring discovered by, 68* reaches the 
village of Achmatla, 71 ; remarkable 
rock described by, 74; leaves Achmat- 
la in search of the ruins of Suleiman ; 
77 ; his account of the remains there, 
81; his conjectures as to Clanudda, 
94 ; arrives at the town of Kobek, 96 , 
his hospitable reception at Cuselare* 
99; visits the remains at Besh-sher, 
102 ; gives some account of Hushak. 
104; extract from his first jourrev, as 
to the country between Hushak “and 
the Dopos Kalesi, 118; proceeds to 
the village of Korray, 119 ; compares 
the Hermus to the Tamar, 123; his 
journey to Kalinkese, 126: copies 
some inscriptions at Sasac, 131 ; his 
visit to Segiclar, 133; his reasons for 
believing this village to be the site of 
Eucarpia, 138 ; arrives at Ishekli, 
142 ; extract from his former journey 
from Ishekli to Hushak, 143; de- 
scribes the present state of the remains 
at Ishekli, 147 ; finds an inscription 

deciding it to be Eumenia, 149. 169; 
visits an old blind bard, 151 ; some 
account of Eumenia, given by him, 
170; his companions in the oda at 
Deenare. 174; his former journey to 
that place, 175 ; receives a message 
from the aga of Omai, 178 ; visits the 
sources of Hhe Marsyas, 190; proves 
Deenare to be identical with Apamea, 

1 92 ; his proposed objects of research, 
Antioch of Pisidia, and the towns of 
lystra and Derbe, 228 ; supposes the 
sources at Subashi to be those of the 
Obrimas, 231 ; account of his roate 
to Oloubourlou, 234 ; discovers that 
place to be the site of Apollonia, 236 , 


summoned before the aga, 237; vari- 
ous inscriptions copied by, 241 ; 
meets with a colony of Greek Chris- 
tians, 243 ; compares Tamerlane to 
Ibrahim Pasha, 247 ; ji. 227 ; his hos- 
pitable reception at the village of Sir- 
gent, i, 258; his conjectures relative 
to Metropolis, 260 ; quarrel between 
his attendants. 261; his uncomforta- 
ble quarters at Gondanee, 265 ; his 
discovery of the ruins of Antioch of 
Pisidia, 268; invitation fiom the 
aga’s brother, 276; history of Antioch 
given by, 278 ; various inscriptions 
at Yalobatz copied by, 287 ; his ac- 
count of the mission of the Apostles 
Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, 296; 
describes the church at Antioch, 306 ; 
particulars furnished by, relative to 
Antioch of Syria, 312 ; his reflections 
on quitting Yalobatz, 318 ; his route 
to Galandos, 320; finds the choltTra 
there, 322 ; abandons the search for 
lystTa and Derbe, 325; Saracenic 
building described by, 327; peril- 
ous road pursued by, 328 ; his remarks 
on the scenery of the lake of Eyerdir, 
329 ; his account of the town of Ey- 
erdir, 332 ; his route to Isbarta, 344 ; 
extract from his first journey, 346 ; 
ins visit to the Greek churches at Is- 
barta, 350 , his ascent to Hissar, 353 ; 
returns to Isbarta, 355; his acquaint- 
ance with Captain Yacoub Bey, ii, 3; 
depredations committed on, 13 ; quits 
Isbarta for Aglason 23; surveys the 
ruins of Sagalassns, 27 ; his correction 
of the position of the Cestrus and 
Eurymedon, 30 ; information com- 
municated to him by the archbishop 
of Pisidia, 32 ; describes the rums at 
Sagalassus, 34; details Alexander's 
siege of that city, 46; passes through 
the village of Issar Keuy, 52; de- 
scends through a pine forest, 53 ; 
loses his road, 54 ; disappointment of, 
at Debre, 56 ; ascends to the acropo- 
lis of Germe, 59 ; describes the ruins 
there, 63 ; his account of Selge, 67 ; 
conjectures relative to that city, 68; 
his remarks on the position of Crem- 
na, 76 ; route to, and arrival at Bu- 
jak, 82 ; his observations on the situ- 
ation ©f Perga, 87 ; his opinion as to 
the sites of Derbe and Lystra, 89; his 
account of the town of Bourdour, 96 ; 
his supposition respecting that place, 

1 01 ; notes of his journey from Agl a- 
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son to Bourdou* - in 1826, 102 ; pro- 
ceeds to Yazakeuy, 111 ; inscriptions 
noticed by, at Yaristee, 116 ; supposes 
it to occupy the site of Lag-on, 119 ; 
his observations on the camel needle, 
120; anecdote related by, of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, 122; his compa- 
niocPat Kaia-deve, 124 ; his conjec- 
tures as to Caralis and Mandropolis, 
126 ; his remarks on salt and fresh 
water lakes, 130 ; crosses the plain of 
Kara-uke, 134; attentions received 
by, at Kai-issar, 135; considers it to 
be the ancient city of Themisonium, 
137 ; suggests a correction in the Ta- 
bular Itinerary, 138; meets with a 
party of Greeks at Chokour, 147 ; de- 
tails the march of the Roman army 
under Manlius, 148 ; his conjectures 
respecting Cibyra, 151 ; supposition 
as to Lysinoe and Levisee, 156 ; visits 
the source of the Kiouk Bonar, 160; 
considers Khonas to be the site of Co- 
lossae, 161; his descuption of the 
rums of the latter, ib ; his quarters 
at Eski-hissar, 181 ; his account of the 
church of Laodicea, 182; his indis- 
position at Eski-hissar, 189; engages 
an arabah to convey him to Guzel - 
hissar, 193 : his illustration of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, 194 ; his journey 
from Peuizli, 199; kindness of the 
papas of Sarikeuy to him, 202 ; crosses 
the Meander, 205; tedious march to 
Cujak, 208 ; interrogated by the po- 
lice, 209 ; enters Nosli Bazaar, 210 ; 
his account of the Zebeks, 212; ar- 
rives at Cush, 216; his adventure with 
a drunken dervish, 218; taken for a 
spy, 219 ; his account of Cara Osman 
Ogiou, 220; providential escape of, 
238 : loses his road, ib . ; arrives at 
Balichek-cafe, 239; his remarks on 
the ruins of Magnesia, 240; conti- 
nues his route to Ephesus, 242 ; an- 
noyance at Aiasaluk, 246 ; accompa- 
nies, in 1824, the Earlof Ashburnham 
to Ephesus, 247 ; his desire to esta- 
blish a school near Ephesus, 261 ; vi- 
sits Kerkmge for that purpose, 262; 
his reception there, 269 ; his view of 
Kezil-hissar castle, 274; arrives at 
Geiat Cafinet, 276 ; reaches Olalanissi, 
280 ; annoyed by baggage-searchers, 
282 ; his arrival in Smyrna, 283 ; his 
journal of a tour from Smyrna and 
Aivali by land, and thence by sea to 
Mitylene and Smyrna, 288 ; his par- 


ticulars of the discovery of the ruins 
of Azaui, 347'; his description of 
Smyrna, 355 ; his account of the mo- 
dern city, 412. 

Ashburnham, the Earl o£ his visit to 
Ephesus, ii. 247. 347 
Asia Mi nor, districts of, once covered by 
the sea, i. 57 ; roads in, ii. 199 
Asiarchs, office of the, ii. 373 
Atarnea, probable gi*a of, ii.341 
Athenes, ancienne et nouvelle, ii. 262 
Aurelian, emperor, defeats Zenobia, near 
Chams, ii. 12. 17 

Aurelius Marcel lus, tomb erected by, i. 
114 

Azani, discovery of the ruins of, ii. 347 

Bagae, inscription relative to the town of, 
i. 62 ; inquiry respecting its site, 63 ; 
vestiges of, 64 

Baggage-searchers, near Smyrna, ii. 282 
Bajazet, his submission to Tamerlane, i. 
249: death of, 343 

Baliehek-cafe, miserable quarters at, ii. 
239 

Balli, Mr his residence at Isbarta, ii, 2 ; 

hospitality of, 12 ; visit to, 23 
Banas-chay, river, course of, i. 129. 145 ; 

error respecting, 130 
Bard, an old blind one, stories told by, i. 
151. 169 

Barnabas, mission of, i.296 ; driven from 
Antioch, 304 
Barracks at Isbarta, ii. 2 
Basaltic district, described, i. 51 
Baths of Diana, at Smyrna, i. 9 ; ii. 405 
Bell, Dr. his system of education, ii.97. 
363 

Besh-sher, ruins of an ancient town at, 
i. 99; ride to, 101; description of the 
remains at, 102 
Bishops of Antioch, i. 308 
Apamea, i. 219 

— ■ — » Colossae, ii. 179 

Ephesus, vol. ii. 272 

— — Hierapolis, ii. 200 

Laodicea, ii. 186 

Smyrna, ii.415 

Boar, wild, and Mr. Dethier, ii. 41 
Bochart, supposition of, i. 209 
Bonasus, the, described, i. 94 
Booranjook, insulated hill of, ii. 295 
Borrel, H. esq. i. 13 ; ancient medals in 
his possession, 93, 116. 246; ii. 140 
Bounar-basbi, village of, i. |4 
Bourdour, road to, ii. 95 ; some account 
of the town of, 96; schools at, 97- 
progress of education at, 98 ; medals 
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at, 100 ; supposed to occupy the site 
of Lysinoe, 100 ; route to, from Saga- 
lassuS 102; some account of the town 
of, 1 06 ; price of slaves at, 1 06 
Bourdour Gbioul, lake of, i. 347 
Bourlou, supposition respecting, i. 260 
Brewer, Rev. Mr., American missionary, 
ii. 262.289; accompanies the author 
to visit Pergamus and Aivali, 289 
Brown, Edward, emeralds brought by 
him from Suez, i. 50 
Buffaloes of Mercury, ii. 235 
Bujak, road to, ii. 83 ; hospitable recep- 
tion at, 84 ; some account of, 85 
Burgas, (or Vulgas,) small t r wao f,i. 139 
Burial-grounds, Turkish, i - 
Bylan Boghaz, battle of, Ji. 20 
Byron’s works, extract from, ii. 222 

Cadis-cliay, a large river, i. 120 ; scenery 
of the, 121 

Cadmus, Mount, view of, i. 71 

River, described by Strabo, ii. 

174 

Caesarea, great road from Ephesus to, i. 
282 

Cafidgi, adventure with one, ii. 127 
Callicles, monument constructed by, ii. 
113 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, extract 
from, i. 212 

Camel-driver, compared to the figures 
in the Moral of Owhyhee, 123 
Camel needle, remarks on the, ii. 120 
Camel’s retreat, n. 44. 

Cara Osman Oglou, his attention to the 
comfort of travellers, ii. 216 ; account 
of him, 220 ; his pedigree, 223 ; his 
family, 224 

Caravan bridge, at Smyrna, i. 5 
Carura, famous for its hot baths, u« 206 
Caselar, extensive view near, i. 67 
Cassaba, or Durguthli, town of, i. 20 ; 
said to stand upon the site of Angara, 
ib . ; melons of, 21 ; inhabitants of, ib. ; 
murdey of the aga of, n. 231 
Cato, extract from a letter to, i. 195 
Cavakli dere, ascent through, i. 15 
Cavalry, Turkish, at Isbarta, ii. 1 
Caves, inhabited, i. 78 
Cestrus, river, course of, ii. 28 ; correc- 
tion in its position, 30; bridge over 
the, 51 

Chackall Kalesi, castle of, ii. 55 
Chalva, how made, ii. 233 
Chams, battle of, ii. 7 ; itinerary of the 
march from Isbarta to, ib. ; disposition 
of the two armies at, 10 


Chandler, Dr. his account of Smyrna, ii. 

393. 395. 397. 400. 402—404 
Chavdour, ancient remains at, ii. 251 
Chapan Oglou, Hussein, some account 
of, ii. 2S1 

Charity, genuine, beautiful definition 
of, i. 37 

, Turkish, i. 73 

Chesnuts, speculation in, ii. 215 
Chishull, supposition of, i. 18 
Chokour, village of, situated in a val- 
ley, ii. 146; party of Greeks at, 147 
Cholera at Galandos, i. 322 ; treatment 
of, 324 

Church at Sagalassus, described, ii. 38 

— Apamea, i. 218 

Antioch, i. 272 

of Laodicea, account of, ii. 183 

, plan of an ancient one, as 

described by Eusebius and other 
writers, i. 221 ; divisions of, 222 
Churches, primitive, forms of, i. 220 
Cibyra, on the situation of, ii. 149 
Cicero, his letter to Appius, i. 192; 
to Cato, 196; and to Caninius Sal- 
lustius, 198 ; monument to, 200 ; his 
administration, ib. 

Cineis, deposed from his government of 
Smyrna, n. 391 

Cistophore of Apamea, i. 20l ; relative 
ages of, 202 

Clanudda, conjectures relative to, i. 92. 

117; medals of, 93 
Clarke, Dr. benevolence of, i. 384 
Cloak, water-proof, i. 141 
Cloud, extraordinary, described, i.345 
Cocks, crowing of, at night, ii. 278 
Cogamus, river supposed to be the, i. 
34 

Cohen, Mr. invitation of, ii. 229; ex- 
tract of a letter from, 232 
Cokedere, cafe of, l. 39 ; arrival of the 
Pasha of Magnesia at, 40 
Colobatus, river, supposition relative to, 
ii. 95, 154 

Colossae, inquiry relative to, ii. 172 ; 
identified with Khonas, 175; bishops 
of, 179 

Coluries, a kind of cake, described, i. 5 
Colyba, the funeral banquet, ii. 306 
Cordelion, cafe at, ii. 290 
Cormasa, on the situation of, ii. 138 
Cramer, Dr. his work on Asia Minor, l. 
215 ; on the situation of Metropolis, 
284. 286. 292; conjectures of, 337, 
338; ii. 149. 241 

Cremna, Germe, supposed- to be the 
site of, u. 74 ; on the position of. 76 ; 
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adventures of Lydius the robber, at, 
77 

Crimea, pilgrims from, to Mecca, ii, 94 
Crisis in the East, ii. 156 
Crown of life, a, 1 . 115 , ii. 375, 425 
Crusaders, march of the, i. 280 
Cry os, passage over the, i. 18 
Cucklujah, village of, its beautiful situ- 
ation, i. 12 

Cujak, or Cushak, stable at, n. 208 , in- 
terrogation at, 209 

Cuselare, hospitable reception at, i. 98 ; 
healthy situation of, 100 ; return to, 
103 

Cuslar, calcareous mountains near, i 71 
Cybele, temple of, at Sardis i, 28 

Callaway, Mr. his account of Hushak, i. 
104, 105 ; various allusions to, u. 225, 
394, 111 

Damascenus, Nicolas, describes an earth- 
quake at Apamea, l. 204. 

Daphne, fountain of, near Antioch in 
Syria, u. 5 

Darsa, town of, ii. 155 
Daubeny, Dr. on volcanoes, i. 63 
I)ebre, road to, n, 52. 54 ; oda at, 56 , 
dress of the ladies of, 58 
Debrent, picturesque village of, n 23 
Deenare, road co, 1 . 172; companions in 
the oda at, 174; route from, to Gia- 
lobatsh, ?29 

Deluge, medal commemorative of, t. 
210 

Demoiseh* a, a beautiful kind of bird, in 
312, 31 3 

Denizli. road from to Kbonas, n 162 , 
vehicle to, 188 ; leeches out of fashion 
at, 192 , coins purchased at, 196 
Derfae, town of, n 228, 325, Colonel 
Leake’s account of, 88 ; on the situa- 
tion of, 89. 91 

Dervish, a drunken one, n. 218 con 
jecture respecting him, 219 
Dethier, Mr., the author’s travelling 
companion, i. 1 ; sketch made by 
him, 29 ; narrow escape of, 39 ; his 
opinion of the Sarigu waters, 68, 
makes a sketch of Ishekii, 149 , hi*, 
portrait of Captain Yacoub, ii, 15, 
his gun and pistols, 57 , noti-suc- 
cess of, 112; supposition of, 114, 
courageous conduct of, 127 ; kindnes* 
of, 188, proceeds to Hierapolvs, 191 , 
humanity of, 197 
Diana, baths of, visit to, i. 9 


Diana, temple of, conjectures inspecting, 

i. 10 

Dioshieron, error respecting the town 
of, i. 36 

Doddridge, Dr. remarks of, i. 298 
Dombai Ovasi, or plain of buffaloes, i, 
230 

DoposKalesi, mountain, ascent of the, i , 
47 ; fine view from, 48 ; volcanic 
stratum of 49 , route from Hushak to, 
118 ; castle at, 12^ 

Doukanji and the Dervish, story of, 1 . 1 >3 
Dourasolou, cheerless situation of, \. 3> 
Dromedary, nem has two huuches, n. 

121 

Ducas, John, ins conquest of Smyrna, 
n. 376 

Duden, or Catarractes, river, source of, 

ii. 29 

Earthquake, remarkable, at Apamea, l. 
204 

at Philippi, i. 206. 

Enigma, genealogical, n. 113 
Ephesus, great road from, to Cspsarea, i 
282; adventure on the route to, ii . 
242 , aqueduct near, 243 ; the grove 
ofOrtygia, 245; winter quarteis §t, 
248 ; church of St. John at, 253 ; an- 
cient painting at, 255 ; prison of St. 
Paul at, 256; pleasure of visiting, 
261 , bishops of, 272 
Erivan, courier from, to Smyrna, i. 37 
Eshecleer, ancient graves of, i. 13 
Eski-hissar, stable at, u. 181. 189 
Eton’s Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
u. 129 

Eucarpia, bishops of, i. 138; celebrated 
for its grapes, 1 39 

Eucarpian plain, conjectures respecting, 
l. 128. 136 

Eumencs, king of Pergamus, i. 169 , 
mentioned m Maccabees, 171 
Eumenia, discovery of the site of, i, 149. 

169, Christian church at, 170 
Euromus, temple at, ii. 34 
Euruke, charcoal-burners of, ii. 207 
Eurymedon, river, correction as to its 
position , i. 31 

Eusebius, on the forms of the primitive 
churches, i. 220 ; his description of 
the plan of an ancient one, 221. 
Eyerdir, lake of, i. 261 ; inhabited tombs 
near, 262 ; scenery along, 264, 329 , 

— town of, road to, i 330, rivei 

of, 331 , Saracenic buildings at, 332 , 
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mart at, 333 , modern name of, 336 
siege of, by Tamerlane, 341. 343 

1 1*7 P ° llS ’ COnjecture res Pecting, i. 
Francolins, the, ii. 241. 

Oalandos, road to, i. 320; the cholera 
at, J22 ; inscription near the town of, 

fy^%T S m be,ween ’ a ” d 

Gelat, cafe at, ii. 276 

bellef in tlle doct "'"e 
taught by the Apostles, 1. 301 • in- 
vitation to the, 303. ’ 

Germe, ascent to the acropcuis of, ii 59 . 
inscription at, 62, descr, tion of the 
^ in fi s . at ’ 63 ~~ 65 ; theatre, portico, &c. 

tn k A fine View from !' 6t • supposed 
to be Cremna, 74 

Gialobatsh, Turkish town of, 1. 229 
G °' d „ s ® lth ’ lieutenant, his exertions in 
replacing the Logan stone in its former 
situation, 11 6 
Gondanee, theft at, i. 265 
'Grapes places remarkable for, i. 139 
Greek Bede Roll, 11 305 
“ -caloyei, account of, ii. 267 
-Christians, colony of, 1. 243 
— j~-shq)herd, attempted imjosition 

v Greeks, ingratitude of, ii. 272 
from Levisee, ii. 347 
7 , schools for the, 11. 288 

Grotto, remarkable, near Antioch in 
kyria, described, 11. 3 
Cuaehhissar, contract for conveyance 
to, 11. i 91 ; drunken dervish at, 218 • 
appearance of the country near, 234 ’ 

Hadjilar, vi]]ag . e of> houge of Madarae 

de Cramer at, i. 15 

Hadj, Morad Oglou, Aga of Hushak, be- 
trayal of, 1, 106 

Hadrian, temple dedicated to, ii. 368 
Hamrlton, William, esq., his discovery 
of Magnesia on the Meander 11. 240 , his 
ind notice of this journey before the 
n Q R ° yal 1 Society of Literature, M . 240 
9Q, ey V Re r* John > observation of, i. 

Z,' ' bis feelings on approaching the 

® t ° f ?" nth > 294 5 bis testimony 
relative to Colossae 176 
Haseelare, village of, i. 131 

oTmST ° gl ° U ’ extraord mary story 


; Hasselquist, opinion of, i. 56 
Haybays, or small carpet bags, 1 6 
Hermus, scenery of the banks of the 
u 47 » o° urse the river, 54 ; passage' 
com Pared to the 

Tamar, 12o ; ferry over the, ii. 294 
nierapolis, bishops of, ii 200 
1 Himalayan range, ark supposed tohave 

rested on the, i. 215 

Hissar, ascent to, i. 354; magnificent 
view from, 355 8 

Homer, extract from his Iliad i 7 
Homs, description of the battle of, ii. 

Hospitality of the Turks, i, 73. 99 
Hnmmums, remarkable bath at, i. 65. 
Hushak, description of the town of, i. 
104; supposed to occupy the site of 
an ancient city, 105 ; account of the 
? as Q tIe at, tb.; police regulations at, 
108, 109; inscriptions at, 112. 114 
115. 117; identical with FJaviopolis! 

* r ° utefrom >to Dopes Kalesi, 118 

Ibrahim Pasha, invasion of, 1. 247; com- 
pared to Tamerlane, 247 ; n. 227 • 
“ 0t ^ v . e o s f* 251 5 victorious march 
5 the redresser of grievances, 
253. 326 ; defeats Rescind Pasha, ii. 
16*— 19 ; enters Aleppo, 20; his ad- 
vance to Kutaieh, 22 
In scn p tions 5 ancient, at Suleiman, i. 

U9 ni 97 ; at Hus bak, 

112. 114, 115 317; atSasac, 131; at 

oai ekl I'do 149 ’ 150 ' at Oloubourlou, 
241—243. 245; at Yalobatz, 287— 
291; near Galandos, 326; near Is- 
barta, 11. 26; at Germe, 62; at Yaza- 
keuy, 113, at Yanslee, 116, 117; at 
Memmen, 293 

Iris, peculiar species of, ii. 33 
Isaiah, illustration of, ii. 61 
Isbar ta,dep utation from the Aga of, i. 253 • 
road to, 344 ; description of the town' 

341 5 ~ 349 »* Vlsit to the Greek churches 
ot, 350 , Christianity at, 351; ancient 
remains near, 352, 353 ; descent from 
Hissar to, 355; Turkish cavalry at, 

"* 1 ; barracks at, 2 ; itinerary of the 
march from, to Choms, 7; blind 
shopkeeper of, 14 

Ishekli, route to, 1. 140 ; destructive fire 
at, 142; appearance of the acropolis of, 
148; mistaken by Pococke for the 
.site of Apamea, ib.; proved to be that 
of Eumenia, 149. 169; the Kalesi at, 

150 ; prevailing disease at, 151 ; in- 
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vitatiou from the Mollah of, 168, 
description of the scenery near, 143 
Issar Keuy, village of, ii. 52 
Janus, temple of, i. 9 
Jenigelee, scenery near the village of, i. 
263 

Jews, their rejection of the message of 
St. Paul, i. 302 ; their expulsion of 
the Apostles from Antioch, 304 
Jovakeuy, village of, l. * 72 
lulianus. bishop of Apamea, exertions 
of, i. 217 

Kaiadeve, village of, ii. 124; ancient 
castle at, 125 ; lake of, 129 
Kanssar, crowded state of, n. 135 ; oda 
at, ib.; nocturnal companions at, 136; 
the supposed site of riiemisomum, 
137 

Kalinkese, route to, i. 126; extensive 
cemetery, near, 127 

Kara Aslan Ovasi, the plain of the 
Black Lion, i. 258 
Kara-dewit, volcano of, i. 46 
Kara-gatch, “ the black -tree/’ ii. 59 
Kara Osman Oglou, battle between two 
colonels of, i. 97 

Kara-uke, magnificent plain of, ii. 134. 
145; supposed to be that of Cibyra, 
152 

Katacecaumeue, or district of subterra- 
nean co" bastion, i. 52 ; supposed to 
have be*-" covered by the sea, 56 
Kel Men' 1 ' , the leader of the Zebeks, 
some *unt of bim, n. 212 
Keppel, Major, accounts of, i. 42 — 44. 
65. OJ ; n. 212 

Kesil-hissat, large village of, ii. 145; 
castle of, 274 

Kesil-keuy, ancient remains at, ii. 200 
Kets/ourlu, situation of the town of, i. 

346 

Khonas, the real site of Colossas, ii, 161 ; 
picturesque situation of, 164; diffi- 
culty of procuring lodgings at, 16o, 
the hakim at, ib. ; conduct of the aga 
of, 167 ; present to him, 168 , account 
of the ruins at, 169 ; rivers at, 171 , 
identical with Colossse, 161. 175 ; ety- 
mology of, 178 

Kiouk Bounar, its source, ii. 160 
Kirkinge, visit to, n. 262; proposed 
school at, ib. ; one-eyed schoolmaster 
of, 266; villagers of, 270 
Kobek, prepossessing appearance of the 
town of, i. 96 ; inscription at, 97 


Koehler, General, route of, n. 30 . crosses 
the Cest«*us, 87; village mentioned 
by, 93 

Konia, advance of Ibrahim Pasha’s army 
to, i, 239 252, 253. 326 ; remarkable 
rock at, a. 5 

Koola, volcanic mountain of, i. 42 ; va- 
rious conjectures respecting the town 
cf, 43 ; inscriptions found at, 44 ; fe- 
male beauty at, 45 

Korray, or Kura, rv >ed mosques at, i. 
119 

Koukachc., vineyards near, i. 12G 
Kynacos, a Greek, some account of him, 
l. 2 bargain made by, 32 , his ad- 
miration of the women of Koola, 45 ; 
attentions of, b0 , summoned before 
the Aga of Sirghe, 61 ; experiment of, 
67 , his information respecting Hu- 
shak, 106 ; nocturnal adventure of, 
107 ; letter of, 111, a welcome mes- 
sage brought by, 237 , gallantry of, 
264, afflictions of, 323; declaration 
of, ii. 24 , providential escape of, 144 

Lady of the Lake, extract from, i. 49 
La Fontaine, M. alarm of, u. 311 
Lagon, supposed site of the ancient 
town of, u. 119. 152 
Lakes, number of, m Anatolia, ii. 130; 

observations of Colonel Leake on, ib.» 
Lands, once covered by the sea, i. 56 
Laodicea, visit to the ruins of, n. 181 ; 
a particular descnption of the church 
of, 183, bishops of, 187 
Laylay Chifflik, view from, l. 46 
Leake, Colonel, various statements and 
remarks of, i. 42 — 44, 92. 120. 280, 
281. 330. 346, ii. 26. 33. 74. 86—88, 
91. 106. 113. 115. 130. 137. 240. 249, 
250 

Lethaeus, river, scenery along the, ii. 
241 

Leucae, situation of the town of, ii. 297 
Lions at Mitylene, ii. 334 
Livy, error of, i. 231 
Locusts, extermination of, ii. 291 , in- 
numerable, 298 

Logan stone, in Cornwall, its removal, 
ii. 5 ; replaced m its former position, 7 
Lucas, Paul, Ins journey from Isbarta to 
Eyerdir. i, 335 , calculation of, 337 , 
bis conac near the Duden, ii. 29 ; ex- 
tracts from his travels, 99. 113. 142 
I.vdius, the robber, at Cremna, ii. 77 , 
his death, 80 
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Lyses, river, ii. 154 , conjecture relative 
to, 163 , supposed to have its source 
in Mount Cadmus, 173 
Lysinoe, supposed site of, ii, 99, 156 
Lystra, town of, i. 228. 325 ; Colonel 
Leake’s account of, ii. 88 , remarks 
on the situation of, 90, 92 

Macedonian phalanx, ii. 48 
Magasms a feu, i. 169 
Magnesia, town of, i. 18, description 
of the ruins of, n. 240 
Magnetic experiments, i. 19 
Makaroum Chiffiek, population of, n. 
313 

Malek Katesi, supposition rr >ecting, ii. 
74 

Mandropolis, conjecture al to its situa- 
tion, ii. 126 

Manlius, his march to Sagalassus, i. 231 , 
n. 100. 125 ; ravages of, 50 , descrip- 
tion of his route from Ephesus, 148 
Matteo, Dr. his dieadful fate, l 1.3 
Meander, supposition relative to the 
the plain of, l. 54 

— , river, flows into the gulph of 

Latmus, i. 55 , said to have been na- 
vigable, ib. , passage over the, n. 
205 

Medal, commemorative of the deluge, i. 

210,211 

Medals, found at Hushak, i. 116 
— - — treaty for a bag of, ii. 14 

at Born dour, n. 100 

Mediterranean, supposed to have covered 
part of Asia Minor, l. 58 
Meles, river, i. 4 — 6, healing virtue of, 
10 

Melons of Cassaba, i. 21 
Men Arcaeus, temple of, i. 286. 306 
Menimen, annoyances at, u. 292 , saul 
to occupy the site of Temnus, ib. 
Metropolis, vestiges of, i. 260 
Milcora, his forgiving temper, i. 2 , er- 
roneous calculation of, 30 , meets with 
an old acquaintance, 36 , reprimand 
of, 41 , story related by, 97 , his 
quarrel with Suleiman, 261 ; com- 
pared to*John Gilpin, n. 234 ; igno- 
rance of, 237 ; memory of, 279 , his 
dismissal, 324 

Miletus, error of M. D’Anville respect- 
ing, l. 55 

Misseltoe, growing on the willow, i. 

1W 

Mitylenc, excursion to, ii. 328 , some 


account of the church at, 331 ; tomb 
of the musselim of Smyrna at, S32 ; 
Ellenic school at, 33 3 ; lions at, 334 ; 
country-houses at, 335 ; the governor 
of, 339 

Moeonia, ancient city of, l. 44 
Morbassan, massacres the Christians, ii. 

381 

Mosques, at Smyrna, ii. 415 
Mountains, volcanic, said to be in the 
neighbourhood of salt-water, i. 52 
Moyardo, Mr., Spanish vice-consul at 
Mitylene, u. 330 , injustice towards 
him, 337 

Mummy-head, the, ii. 310 

Natl, in a sure place, ii. 62 
Nasibme, island of, i. 342; taking of, 
343 

Navarino, news of the battle of, u. 311 
Needle, difficult for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a, ii. 120. 192; 
its value to the poor camel-dnvei, 122 
Nemourtis, said to occupy the site of 
Cumae, n. 294 
Nicetas, accounts of, i. 344 
Noah’s Journal of the Ark, extract from, 
l. 213 

Nosli bazaar, robbers hung at, ii. 210; 

appearance of the hills near, 211 
Nymphi, beautiful situation of the town 
of, l, 16 

Obrimas, its sources mistaken by Livy, 
i. 231 

Odas, numerous in Asia Minor, i. 72 
Utconomos, his account of Smyrna, ii. 
358. 402 

Oialanissi, village of, n. 280 
Olive region, n. 316 
Olmi, situation of, l. 285 
Oloubourlou, journey to, i. 234; the 
khan at, 235 ; identical with Apollo- 
nia, 236 ; summons from the aga of, 
237 , permission given by him, 241 , 
his death, 256 ; inscriptions at, 241 — 
243 . 245 ; Greek Christians at, 243 , 
Turkish population of, 244; depu- 
tation from, 254 

Omai, beautiful situation of, 1 . 172, 176 
Omar, massacres the Smymeans, ii. 379 
Qrtygia, grove of, near Ephesus, n. 245 

Pactolus, rums on the banks of the, i. 

28 , aspect of the bed of the river, 30 
Palank, described, i. 3 ; its claim to an- 
tiquity, ib. 
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Pancake bread, or circular cakes, i. 98 
Panorma coa, a beautiful insect, ii. 305 
Panthers, sent by Cicero to Ccelius, i. 
200 

Papas, inscription in the garden of the, 

i. 245 

Paramy thia, or story-telling, practice of, 
at Ishekli, i. 151 

Pasgusa, account of the lake of, i, 338 , 
islands on, 340 

Pednelissus, situation of the city of, ii. 
69 

Perga, St. Paul at, ii. 86 ; remarks on 
the situation of, ib. 

Pergamus, ancient buildings at, ii. 302 ; 
Turkish bath at, 303 . ascent to the 
acropolis of, 304 ; Greek church at, 
305 ; proposed school on the Lancas- 
trian system at, 306 , attempted im- 
position at, 307 

Petmes, a syrup from the must of 
grapes, i. 98 

Petrarki, Signor, English vice-consul at 
Mitylene, n. 334. 336 
Phalangium, killed, n.308 
Philadelphia, road to, l. 79 , route from 
DorylaBum to, 90 ; and from Hushak, 
91 

Philippi, earthquake at, i. 206, 207 
Philomelium, situated at Aksher, i. 281 • 
direct road to, by Metropolis, 283 ; on 
the situation of, 284 
Pilgrims from the Crimea to Mecca, ii. 
94 

Pine forest, descent through a, ii. 53 
Pisidia, archbishop of, information com- 
municated by, ii. 32 ; extent of his 
diocese, 156 
Pitane, site of, ii. 342 
Plams, once salt water lakes, l. 57 
Pocoeke, errors of, i. 146. 148 
Pomegranates, grove of, i. 14 
Pompey, law enacted by, i. 195 
Psalm, the 109th, illustration of it, 1 . 1 1 3 
Ptolemy, on the positions of, ii. 76 
Pyrgoi, or country-houses at Mitylene, 

ii. 335 

Quinces, of Oloubourlou, i. 235 
Quintus Calaber, assertion of, i. 10 

Rennell’g Geography of Western Asia, 
extract from, i. 55 

Reschid Pasha, taken prisoner by Ibra- 
him Pasha, ii. 16. 21 
Ring, story of the, i. 153 
Robbers hung near Nosh bazaar, ii. 210 


Rock, remarkable, near Achmatia, i. 
74. 75 

Rocks, extraordinary variety of, ii, 25 
Rycaut’s Turkish History, extracts from, 
ii. 169. 403 

Sadek Effendi, kula of, i. 8 
Sagalassus, rums at, ii. 27 ; remains 
of temples at, 34. 35 ; Portico, or 
Odeou, 36 ; ancient Christian temple, 
at, 37 ; description of the theatre at, 
39 , extent of the ruins, 41 ; sarco- 
phagi and urns, 43 ; view from the 
acropolis, 44 ; Alexander’s siege of 
the city, 46 , route from, to Bour- 
dour, 102 

river, source of, ii. 28. 30 

St. Asaph, Viscount, his letter describ- 
ing the ruins of Azani, ii. 348 
St. Fond, Monsieur, his description of 
basalt, i. 51 

St John, church of, at Smyrna, i. 11 

at Ephesus, ii. 253 ; 

manuscript by, 267 

St Michael, the Archangel, veneration 
of, n. 176 ; legend respecting, 177 
St Paul, great mission of, i. 296 ; tra- 
vels of, i. 216 ; his labours and suffer- 
ings, 228 ; his discourse in the syna- 
gogue at Antioch, 298 ; its effect on 
the Gentiles, 301 ; rejected by the 
Jews, 302 ; driven from Antioch, 
304 ; at Perga, 297 ; his prison at 
Ephesus, 256 

St. Philip, charity of, ii. 203 
St. Polycarp, festival of, ii. 396. 
Salickly, village of, error respecting its 
distance, i. 30; bazaar, or market-day 
at, 31 ; variety of merchandize at, 33 ; 
chapel at, tb. 

Samiotes, obstinacy of the, ii. 204 
Sandalium, situation of, ii. 81. 
Saracenic buildings, described, i. 327, 
332 

Saraff antiquary, i. 1 68 
Sarcopliagus of white marble, i. 167 
Sardis, route to, i. 25 ; Plains of, 26 ; 
view of the acropolis of, 27 ; solitude 
of the place, 28 ; temple of Cybele at, 
tb. ; conjecture respecting the Geru- 
sia at, 29 

Sarigu, mineral spring at, i, 68 ; anti- 
cipations relative to, 69 
Sarikeuy, khan at, ii. 201 ; the papas 
of, 202 ; charity of St. Philip at, 203 
■Sasac, vestiges of a town near, i,J31 
Sav, village of, ii 31 
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Schools at Smyrna, ii. 420 
Scripture, illustrations of, ii. 62 121 
123. 192. 195, 196 

Segiclar, road to, i. 129; survey of the 
town of, 133; society at, 134 ; burial 
ground near, 135; probably Eucar- 
Pia, 136, description of the rivers 
.near, 137 

Segicle, or Segiclar, some account of the 
village of, i. 146 
Seleucidae genealogy of, i. 316 
Selge,siteof, i. 334; search for, ii;S3, 
51; description of, 67; conjectures 
respecting, 68; march of Tnbigildus 
to, 70; on the situation of, 73 
Sepulchre, penalty on violating one, i. 

Serpent, killed, iii. 309 
Shopkeeper, a blind one,ii. M 
Stibium, or Sylbeum, situation of 
the town of, i. 230; conjectures re- 
spectmg, 233 

Silex, green, masses of, i. 50 

Sipylus, mount, i. 18 

Slr | 5 e 8 nt ’ hospitality at the village of, i. 

Sirghe, reception at the village of, i. 59* 
summons from the agaof, 61 ; route 
from, to Kutaieh, 64 , visit to the aga 
of, 66 6 

merchant of Bourdour, n. 106 
Slaves, price of, at Bourdour, n. 107 
Smyrna, number of mendicants at, i. 4 
Caravan Bridge at, 5 ; Baths of Diana 
near, 9; Church of St. John at, 11 : 
wild beasts in the neighbourhood of, 
a ’ ,. ro “ te from > to Pergamus and’ 
Aivali, &c. 287 ; view of, n, 255 * 
ongm of the city, 258 ; said to be an 
Athenian colony, 259 ; submits to the 
Person yoke, 261; present state of, 
362; situation of the ancient city, 
d63 , the most beautiful of the Ionian 
~64 colleges of, 365; medals 
ot, o66; destroyed by an earthquake, 

of ^o°?v. rnm A ent u 0f ’ 369 ’ ma &i s trates 
? 3 1°J the ^rcheion, 371 ; temples 
Z? 72 ^ 0 cred fames, ib. ; the Asiar- 
chate, 373; priests, or pontiffs of, 

nf 4n U1Q0US ^ te 0f ’ 377 i c ^quest 
of, 380, siege of, 381 ; taken by Ta- 
merlane, 383 ; and again besieged, 
inhabitants put to the sword, 
£89; castle at, 393, theatre at, 398: 

Fort St. Peter, 401 ; aqueduct at, 
ancient sepulchres at, 405- 
Baths of Diana, ib., antiquities of| 


407, temples at, 410 , description of 
the modern city, 412, population of 
414 ; mosques at, 41 5 , bishops of. ib • 
extraordinary changes at, 416; , 0U r- 
nals at, 419 ; free .schools at, 420 J ; se- 
ductions of, 423 * ’ e 

Snake, a mysterious one, ii. 31] 

Snakes, killed, ii. 299 

Solda, village of, ii. 133 

Soldiers, Turkish, mournful song of ii 

15; their subsequent fate, 16 ’ 

Solinus, animal described by, i. 93 
Stanhope, lady Hesther, remarkable 
horse Of 11. 121; her benevolence, 123 
otephanephori, ii. 375 
Stirrups, invention of, i. 3 
Stocking-knitters, Turkish, ii. 57 

atone, a mysterious one, i. 63. 65 
Story-telling, practice of, at Ishekli, i. 

Strabo, his account of Antioch, i. 279- 
281,282; his description of Sagalas- 
sus, n. 42; of Cremna, 75; his ac- 
count of Derbe and Lystra, 89; of the 

nver Cadmus, 174; of Magnesia, 
240 ; of Smyrna, 358 
St rang ways, Mr. conjecture of, i. 58 
atyrax-tree, and iris, 11. 33 

.^',' the sources of ‘he Meander and 
the Marsyas, 1. 230 

Suleiman remarkable mountain near, i. 

«0 . visit to the remains of an ancient 
city at, 81 ; description of them, 82 • 
ground plan of the ruins at, 85 in- 
scnptions at, 83. 87 ; ancient tombs 
at, 88 , conjecture relative to the re- 
mains at, 89. 117 

Suleiman Pasha, misfortunes of, i. 8 
Sungee, death of a, ii. 250 

Tabala, acropolis of the town of, i. 47 , 
disappointment respecting, 48 ; con- 
jecture as to the situation of, 50 
Tactico recruits, hardships of; i. 25 
Tadorne duck, 11. 112 
Takmaque, handsome mosque at, i. 70 
i 123 * tS resemblance t0 tbe Hermus, 

Tamerlane the Great, history of, i. 246; 
compared to Ibrahim Pasha, i. 247 ; 

11. 227 , his siege of Eyerdir, i. 341 \ 
arrow of, 257 , his couquest of Smyrna, 

863, his extraordinary siege of, 388 
i atta, extensive lake of, i. 57 
Tavernier, extract from bis work, 1. 39 
13Q S m ava ^ e ^ near *h e Banas-sou, 
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Temnus, situation of the ancient town t 
of, ii. 293 ; inscription at, 293 
Temples at Smyrna, ii. 407 
Temples, ancient at Suleiman, describ- 
ed, i. 82 

at Sagalassus, ii, 34. 

Testaments, in request^ ii. 314 
Theatre at Sagalassus, ii. 39 

Clanudda, i. 81 

Antioch of Pisidia, i. 273 

Laodicea ■ n 182 

Ephesus ii. 258 

— Gerrae, ii. 64 

-Smyrna described, ii. 398. 

Themisoiiium, supposed site of, n. 137, 
its distance from Corn., sa, 138 
Titan, or Eycarn, village of, i. 35 
Tjad, lake, freshness of the water of, ii. 
130 

Tmolus, Mount, view of, i. 25.34 , sin- 
gular appearance of, 54 
Tombs, ancient, at Suleiman, i. 88. 

— - — inhabited, near the lake of Eyer- 
dir, i. 262 

Tootlujaii, village of, i. 126 
Tournefort, calculation of, n. 413 
TrajanopoliSjCity'of, i, 64 
Trakctna soup, how made, i. 98 
Tribigildus, his march into Pamphvlia, 
n. 70 ; his escape from Selge, 72 
Tufa, formation of, ii. 129 
Turkish army, defeated by Ibrahim 
Pasha, .i. 19 

— — charity, i. 38 

conjuror, ii. 330 

generosity, ii. 251 

gratitude, i. 266 

. — honesty, instance of, n. 1 14 

hospitality, i. 73. 99. it. 84. 

301 , motive for, n. 85 

Pilgrims, troop of, i, 12 

schoolmasters, ii. 98 

— stocking knitters, n. 57 

Turks, procession of, 1 . 140; proposed 

schools for, n. 271 

Ulejah-sou-chay, a small river near 
Hushak, i. 118. 

Urns and sarcophagi at Sagalassus, ii. 


Ushak, s?e Hushak 

Van Egmont, travels of, ii. 220, 222. 
240 

Vanlennep, Richard, ii. 259 
Vertot’s History of the Knights, extracts 
from, ii. 379. 383. 401. 

Volcanoes, remarks on, i. 53, 
v ourkanle, cafe of, i. 25 

Wasp venomous t ng of the, ii. 15 
Water, luxury of finding, f. 37. 129. 
Webb, Captain, fossil bones found by, i. 
214 

Wife, a faithless one, i. 156 
Wild beasts,’ m the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, i. 17 

Wild boar, at Sagalassus, ii. 41 
Willock, Sir Henry, (late Charge d’af- 
faires m Persia,) i. 324 
Wolff, Rev. Joseph, some account of, 

l. 101 

facoub Bey, a Turkish Captain, some 
account of him, ii. 3 ; his resemblance 
to Napoleon, ib ; Ins account of the 
march to Choms, 8 ; portrait of, 15 
Yalobatz, first view of, i. 267 ; hpot- 
mender of, 271 ; apprehensions of the 
cholera at, 276 ; inscriptions at, 287. 
288. 289.290. 291. 319 ; reflections 
on leaving, 318 
Yapal, village of, i 146 
Yanslee, detention at the village of, ii. 
115; inscriptions at, 116. 117; sup- 
posed to be identical with Lagon, 119 
Yatagan, splendid mosque at, n. 142 
Yates, Dr. Holt, magnetic experiments 
made by, i. 19 

Yazakeuy, comfortable odaat, ii. Ill ; 
inscription at, 113. 

Yenisher, ancient town near, i. 75 ; 

romantic scene at the village of, 121 
Yeorgy, hospitable reception at his 
house, ii. 269 

Zebeks, some account of the, ii. 213 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, defeated by 
the Emperor Aurelian, 1 . 12, 17 
Zosiraus, extract from the history of, ii, 
77 j mistake of, 80 


THE END, 
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